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Announcement. 


WYrares 


HE January, 1896, number of GODEY’S MAGAZINE wil! 
be issued on December 23d. It is a special ‘* Woman’s 
Number.” Although nearly every article is by or about 
women, its contents will be varied and interesting to 


any one. 
Some of the main features will be: 


Women Inventors. 

A Play by a Woman. By Beaumont Fietcuer. 

Women Composers of America, in “ Music in America” Series. 
Women Artists, in “ Artists in Their Studios” Series. 

The Association for the Advancement of Women. 

The Vassar Students’ Aid Society. 

The New Woman, Athletically Considered. 


Nearly all the fiction in this number will also be 


by women. 








Gopgy’s Macazine should be on sale at every news- 
stand in the United States and Canada. Price, 10 cents 
a copy. If you do not find it send ten cents to the 
publishers for a sample copy. None free. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1.00 per year. All newsdealers receive 
subscriptions. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. | 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 
chest, or limbs, use an * 


Allcock’s prastes 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 





QOQur BRANDS 


STILLBOURNE. 


Daverio A. 





PHILADELPHIA. 
ROSABEL. 


SEMPER IDEM. 





DEVON. 
y | 
| | Juutpourne yi LLS € 
26 So.lS"St 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Rs Milbourne Mills flour is proverbial for strength and purity all over the Quaker City, near which 
it has been manufactured for over one hundred and thirty-five years. The millers maintain a large 


bakery at their Philadelphia office, and make daily trials of their wares. The company are prepared to 
deliver this flour by the barrel at any railroad depot in the United States at closely competitive prices. 


THE INDEX TO VOLUME CXXxX 
GODEYS MAGAZINE, 


January to June, 1895, 





is issued, and will be furnished to subscribers upon application. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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“CLUB OF FIVE.” 








AN Y one sending to us before February 

first, 1896, five new yearly subscriptions 
to GopEY’s MAGAZINE, at $1.00 each, will 
receive, free of charge, GODEY’s MAGAZINE 
for the year 1895, handsomely bound in two 
volumes; or, if preferred, a free subscription 
to GoDEY’s MaGAZINE for one year, com- 


mencing with the January, 1896, number, 








The five names and addresses must be sent at one 
time and must be accompanied by a remittance of $5.00 
and the name and address of the sender. 

Remit by check, P. O. order, money order, or reg- 


istered. letter. Address all communications to 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, 


Professor of European History at Amherst College; formerly Professor of History at 
Robert College, Constantinop| le. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY GEN. LEW WALLACE. 


Embellished with two hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, rulers,and noted people of 


Ancient Constantinople. 2vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $10.00. Half morocco, $14.00. 








BOOKS FOR YOUNGSTERS. 


The Keeper of the Salamander’s Order. 
A Tale of Strange Adventures in Unknown Climes. By 
WILLIAM SHATTUCK. With ninety-five illustrations by 
Walter and Isabel Shattuck. Small 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


In the Okefenokee. 
A Story of War Timeand the Great Georgia Swamp. By 
Louis PENDLETON, author of ‘‘ The Wedding Garment,’ 
etc. Four illustrations by Searles. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Jolly Good Summer. 
By Mary P. WELLS SmirH, author of “‘ Jolly Good Times,” 
etc. Illustrated. Square 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Dorothy and Anton. 
A Sequel to ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” By A. G. PLymp- 
TON. Illustrated by the author. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Through Forest and Plain. 
A Tale of Flowers and Filibusters. By ASHMORE RUSSAN 
and FREDERICK BoyLe. Illustrated by Barnes. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 





Joel: A Boy of Galilee. 
By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. With ten illustrations by 
Searles. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Mushroom Cave. 
By EvELYN RAyMonpD, author of ‘‘ The Little Lady of the 
Horse.’ Illustrated by Searles. Square r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Frowzel, the Runaway. 
pe F. — for Children. By Lity F. WESSELHOEFT, author 
Sparrow, the Tramp,” ‘‘Flipwing, the Spy,’’ etc. Illus- 
ced by Jessie McDermott. Square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Goostie. Yan and Nochie of Tapan q By M. 
Sea. Under the Stable Floor. CARRIE 
(Xmas Story). HyDE. 

3 vols. Square 16mo, cloth back, paper sides, 50 cents each. 

Don. My Honey. 


By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission.’’ Each 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers, Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 








we STUDY LAW - 


> Systematic and thorough courses taught 
by able and experienced teachers. 
Splendid opportunity for a legal education, Oo 
Send stamp for full particulars. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF Law, E 
REAPER BikK., CHICAGO. 








nn Back Number Magazines. Subscriptions at club 
rate. Orders taken for books, new or old. No 
catalogue. Books and magazines bought or exchange made. 
To secure rate a specified list must be given. AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE a AY Cash, $5. to $100 a thousand for 
Newspaper Clippings and your 

neighbors addresses, all kinds. Particulars for stamp. 

News Clipping Co., Dep’ t. CA. 304 W. 139th St., N. Y. 





Know Thyself 8y knowing - - - 


BURRELLE. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau reads all 
apers published, clipping therefrom all 
items of designated interest to clients. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, WESTERN UNION BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


Your old plated jewelry bought for 
WONDERFUL CASH; old gold and silver, too; un- 


used diamonds 
































etc. Send by express or registered mail. WONDERFUL 
H. HARTE, Rochester, N. Y. Estab’d 1880. 








Successor of the * Unabridged. i“ 
Specimen pages, etc., 
sent on application. 


Dictionary 


Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U. S. Gov’t Printing OMice, and of nearly all 
oolbooks. Waruny commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 





Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 





The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 





The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their development. 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 





The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 


















My dear 
I can think of no better gift with which to 


greet you at this Holiday season than a subscription 





to Godey’s Magazine for 1896. 


$ 
8 


I believe you will enjoy reading this enter- 
taining periodical each month as much as I have. 
With kindest wishes for your happiness during 


this Christmastide and always, I am, 


Sincerely, 


oe £4 SS BF Se ees 


December ..., 1895. 








The above is only a suggestion. Is there anything better for a Christmas 





present than a year’s subscription to Gopry’s Macazine? It is equal to 
twelve presents, for it is new and surprising each month for a whole year. 
Send us $1.00, together with the name and address of the person to whom 

you wish the magazine to go, and we will forward you a receipt for a year’s 
subscription which you can enclose in the letter to your friend; or, if you | 
prefer, we will send the receipt direct, with a note stating that the magazine 
| 


is sent for the coming year at your request. 


Address THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW York. 
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The attention of the discriminating reading public is invited to 


THe CosmopoLitaN MAGAZINE | 
At $1.00 a Year, or TEN CENTS a Month. 


EACH YEAR 1460 PAGES WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


{i You doubt that for one dollar a year it is possible to give the best in literature and 
. art? Take for instance 


The Fiction in the December COSMOPOLITAN. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LAST WORK. 
“The Tragedy of the Great North Road.” 
SARAH GRAND. “A Momentary Indiscretion.”’ 
JAMES LANE ALLEN. “ Butterflies.’’—A realistic story of Kentucky. l 
ZANGWILL. ‘In Pre-natal Land.’’ 
OUIDA. “ Tonia.’’—A Story of Crime from Poverty. 














| Or perhaps you doubt the artistic worth. Very well. Here is a list of the artists who 
i have drawn illustrations for this number. 


ALFRED PARSONS. G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 
ALICE BARBER STEPHENS. B. WEST CLINEDINST. 
F. G. ATTWOOD. JOSE CABRINETY, 

R. C. W. BUNNY. F. O. SMALL. 
REGINALD MACHELL, R.B.A. ERIC PAPE. 
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Can money buy better material than is here given? And the whole is printed 
on the best paper, on the most improved flat-bed presses, with the best inks. 
AS How is it done? Never mind. There is one point, however, worth remembering: 
THE COSMOPOLITAN has to-day the most complete printing establishment for any single 


pa ame 





Its own printing-ink works. 


-O ed ‘ 

publication in the world. i 
| It has in place 21 fine presses. | 
mf Its own bindery with the latest and most improved machinery. } 
_ Its own electrotype department. | 
“ Its own photo-engraving plant. | 
u Its own corps of artists and engravers. 

Its own lithographic artists. 

. | 


These are located in the largest and most complete building ever erected for the use 
of a single publication. Send one dollar to 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
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SPAULDING & CoO. 


(Incorporated) 


Jewelers 





An Abundance 
Of Precious Stones. 


Intending purchasers of Gems, Jewelry, 


Watches, Gold and Silver Novelties, etc. 
need go no farther than our establishment to 


secure what they desire. We have taken es- 
pecial pains in purchasing our holiday assort- 
ment. You will find our stock large and varied. 


Our mail order business is conducted to 
the entire satisfaction of purchasers. 


Cor State & Jackson Sts 


CHICAGO 
36 Ave de l’Opera 
PARIS 
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Gydonor, # 
Vict 


THE NEW ae GIVER. = 
( 
a 





The Original Improved Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory” 
for Self-treatment. Supplies Oxygen to the 
blood, and cures disease and pain under 
Nature’s own laws. Applied as in illustration. 

Oxygen is Life." How to increase this 
element in the system was an unsolved problem 
to medical science until Dr. H. Sanche discov- 
ered a wonderful law of natural forces by the ap- 
plication of which oxygen from the air can be 
supplied in any desired quantity. It has been 

@ Lully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of disease. 


No. {. Price, $i5—Reduced from $25. 
Dr. SANCHE. LIBERTY, N. Y., July 26, 1895. 


‘ DEAR SIR: I have one of your Oxydonor “ Victory’s"’ and 
have used it nearly one year in my family. In two months it 
completely cured for me a severe case of inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism of a year’s standing which doctors failed to cure, and has 
nearly cured my wife's severe Neuralgia and Nervousness of 

; twelve years’ standing. We are strong advocates of the O. V. 


Yours truly, E. S. ANDERSON. 


Large book of information, and latest price-list 
mailed free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 





I will qualify you AT YOUR HOME to fill 
any position where a 


FIRST-CLASS 
BOCK-KEEPER 


may be wanted. oe the sum of #8.00; time ae Seaeminel, 
two to four wee! (2 Money returned ‘if u 
Experienced ond inexperienced alike be benefited. 
PUPILS PLACED IN PAYING POSITIONS. 
Have recently had five applications for book-keepers! 








J. H. GOODWIN, 
ROOM 48,1215 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Turn it over and write on the back the following : 





Dear Sir: 

Please send me a descriptive 
pamphlet of your ‘‘ Improved Book-keeping 
and Business Manual,” and oblige, 

Yours truly, 


(Your name) 


( Your address) 














Hand it .o “ Unele Sam,” and you will receiv 
turn R~ oll comet ~Y which every GOOD BOOK- KE ie ER 
and P’ USINESS MAN who wishes to keep 
UP wit THE 7 TIMES should possess. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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“WHO IS THIS WOMAN, BROTHER: 











GODEY’S MAGAZINE 


Vor. CXXXT DECEMBER, 1895 No. 786 











ILLUSTRATED 
BOAROMAN ASPELL. 

















‘* Truly did I love her, and bitterly did I revenge me of her broken faith.”—IVANHOE. 


PERSONS. 
Lucas DE BEAUMANOIR. ADELAIDE DE MONTEMARE. 
CONRADE DE MONTFITCHET. GILLAS. 
3RIAN DE Bols-GUILBERT. A PAGE. 


The place ts the garden of the New Temple. Tt ts a June afternoon, warm and soft. 
The noise of London town comes faintly over high walls, borne on the pintons of a 
little wind that stirs among the flowers. Down a pleached alley, LUCAS DE BEAU- 
MANOIR and CONRADE DE MONTFITCHET wadk together, deep in converse. Upand 
down a velvet-green pathway, paces BRIAN DE Bots-GUILBERT, Ais head bent, as 
one who muses. Under the south wall, at the foot of a row of flaming hoilyhocks, 
lie at ease two scarlet-clad pages of the Temple, one of whom strikes idly the strings 
of his gittern. At the Temple gateway, priests, messengers, and Brethren of the 
Order pass and repass. A young novice reads his breviary in a shady corner. 
The two pages chatter and laugh together. 


The Page sings to his gittern. 
5 5 5 





A Templar set forth on his quest, 
And he fared to the Holy Land; 
Of his Order he was the best, 
No foeman might him withstand 











THE TEMPLAR 


Like his peers he was mean and poor 
So little he had in hold, 

That he carried of ducats a store, f 
And his charger was trapt with gold! 





And he was so pure and chaste— 
For the rules of his Order were plain— 
He had only one wife at home, 


' 


And only some six in Spain ! 


So lowly and meek was this knight, 
So humbly and fair ne bore him, 

That he quartered a Pagan wight 
For refusing to kneel before him ! 





And when they were come to a town, 
He left all his friends in the lurch 

While he burnt all the houses down 
For the good of Our Mother Church! 


In time came this knight to die ; 
Of Hell would he never list, 

But straight up to Heav’n did he fly, 
And bang’d the door with his fist! 


St. Peter came out at the whack, 
But his looks made St. Peter faint ; 
So he dealt the old Father a crack, 


! 


And kicked the attendant saint ! 


At last they would fain let him bide, 
So they gave him a good rush bed, 
The best wine that Heav’n could provide, 
And an aureole round his head! 


ADELAIDE DE MONTEMARE, attended by GILLAS, fasses close to BOIS-GUILBERT. 
ADELAIDE, starting. 
Brian ! 
Bois-GuILBERT, @fter a pause. 


Fair sister, denedicite / 


ADELAIDE, 


Now Heaven be praised that I have found a friend ! 





301S-GUILBERT. 


That’s as it may be, lady. For myself, 
I know no lists of friendship where your lance 
And mine may go a-tilting. What's’ your pleasure ? 


ADELAIDE. 4 


You’re short enough, sir. Still, I would be fair 
In words, on such a suit, ev’n if you spoke 

More roughly, which your chivalry forbids. : 
You have forgot me? 


Bots-GUILBERT. 
Lady, by my life, 


I have forgot your face, your kisses, oaths ; 
I do recall your falsehood. 
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THE TEMPLAR 569 


The Page Sings. 


ADELAIDE. 


Then, in truth, 
You have forgot me. But, for this brief hour, 
Forget this falsehood likewise, as with that 
Poor mite of beauty I was wont to own. 
I have a suit to you. 
Bots-GuILBERT. 
Speak on, I pray ; 
But clip your words within their matter straight, 
For at the bell-toll, even on the stroke, 
There is a trial of heresy within, 
That I must needs give ear to. 
ADELAIDE, 
’Tis of that, 
Ot that same trial I speak. Ah, hear me out! 
And if my words grow tangled and distraught, 
Think not of them, but only of their purport. 
You know this heretic they try to-day ? 
Bots-GUILBERT. 
Lady, it is your husband ! 


ADELAIDE, 


Ah, you knew! 


Bots-GuILBERT. 
I had heard somewhat. 








carga 


or 





THE TEMPLAR 


ADELAIDE. 


*Tis, indeed, my husband. 
And on what cozenage of justice, what 
Foul envious coils, weak, paltry evidence 
He is attainted "fore these cruel men — 
Let not my woman’s tongue find words to tell, 
Or it slays like your sword-blade ! 

’Tis enough 

They have not one poor proof of heresy 
Laid to this good man’s charge, save what their tongues 
Have vilely manifested, or their gold 
Suborned, more vilely still. And why to him, 
Most harmless-innocent, and most at peace 
With God and with God’s serfs, these Pagan priests, 
These sainted cutthroats, have laid crimes to foot — 
Only the Arch-Fiend knoweth ! 


Bots-GuILBERT, sternly. 


Lady, peace! 
You are in holy walls, and you must bear 
Within their precincts words and courtesies. 


ADELAIDE, 


I am at fault, and yet ’tis wifely frenzy 

That speaks with its own language. But to you, 

Once my true friend—oh, how much once my friend !— 
I plead for mercy! Use that golden tongue— 


Oh, I remember it !—among your brethren ! 


Bois-GUILBERT. 
It may not be. This thing is of the Church, 
My hands are chained upon it. 
ADELAIDE, 


3ut a word 





To his accuser 
Bois-GUILBERT. 
I am his accuser ! 
And by my sword will I support the charge ! 


ADELAIDE. 


You his accuser, Brian? And for what ? 
Bots-GUILBERT. 


The sullied honor of Our Mother Church, 
Whereof I am the servant— 


ADELAIDE, 


Out on you, 
Bois-Guilbert ! Be your lying words strung thick 
As beads upon my rosary, shall I hang 
The chain about my neck, and play with it? 
I know your temper. Heresy! The Church! 
Why, your ambition is an heretic 
That would cry ‘‘ Allah!” for an Eastern throne, 
And you would drag the Church down at your heel, 
And make the Pope your foot-boy! . . Nay, my lord, 
This is unworthy falsehood ! 


Bols-GuILBERT. 
If it be, 


Lady, I took my schooling at your hands. 

Treachery, falsehood, broken faith, lost vows— 
These are a woman’s love-gifts, learnt of her, 
More lasting than her favors, and more kind ! 





f 
i 














THE TEMPLAR 571 


ADELAIDE, 


F Oh, if ’twere truth that spake the words you utter, 
And not your anger! 


But again, once more 
I do entreat you! By our vanished loves, 
Our common memories, our past endearments, 
Our youthful hopes, and dreams, and longings—spare 
This man, my husband ! 


—S — 
. SW) WR: Ss 











“ But again, once more | do entreat you!" 


The Page sings. 


Would you give for a kiss of her mouth, 
A Damascus blade of your own? 

The languor and loves of the South, 
Or the pride of an Eastern throne ? 


ae 


Bots-GUILBERT. 
Our loves! A sweet name, ’sooth, to conjure by ! 
I was a boy then, and a boy will climb 
Top-high to a lattice for his lady’s rose ; 


nN oD a0 dN 
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THE TEMPLAR 


But when he grows a man, he casts it out 
On desert-sands for a lance-head, as did I. 
Nay, I have left fair women for foul Turks, 
Kisses for javelins, aye, and ladies’ favors 7 
For the tourney’s trump, and the clash of steel with steel. : 
Your suit is useless, Madam ! 


ADELAIDE. 


Say not so! 


My children, three, the eldest barely ten— : 
Will not your heart change, and your eye grow soft : 
Thinking on these? Oh, Brian, save their father, ‘ 





And I will teach my younglings on their knees 

To say your name in prayer--and childhood’s blessing, 
They say, in God’s sight is an aureole, 

Around his head who wears it. 


Bots-GuUILBERT, ¢urning away. 
Were I saint, 
I'd thank you, Madam, for the ornament. 
Are you not answered ? 


A bell tolls. 


ADELAIDE. 

Nay, a word! one word 
Speak not, accuse him not, 'tis all I ask! 
Keep blesséd silence . . . raise not voice at all, 
If not in his behalf 





301S-GUILBERT. 


It may not be. 


ADELAIDE. 


Brian, you loved me once ! 


301S*GUILBERT, fiercely. 





And by that love, 
Most curséd in my memory, by those vows, 
I will accuse your husband, so some tithe 
Of his worst agony returns on you, 
To scourge you, as my hounded soul was scourged ! 
LucAS DE BEAUMANOIR, coming forward. 


Who is this woman, brother; what her suit ? 


301S-GUILBERT. 


She is the wife of that poor man whose soul 
Yon bell tolls down to hell! 


ADELAIDE. 


Tolls up to Heaven! . . . 
Oh, you are gentle, you will plead for him! (70 Beaumanoir.) 


CONRADE DE MONTFITCHET. 
Who is this man’s accuser ? 
Bo1s-GUILBERT. 
I am he. 


LUCAS DE BEAUMANOIR. 





And she made suit to you? Nay, daughter, nay ! 


You are too bold . . . within these very walls! 
You must away, or else be driven hence. 
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ADELAIDE, with dignity. 


It needs not, sir. I of myself will go, 

Without more quarrel. Gillas, let us hence , 

My veil, good Gillas. For your courtesies, 

Thanks, sirs, and fair good-morrow! . . . And farewell, 
Fair flower of knighthood ! Perfect priest, true man ! 
Stanch son o’ the Church! Fit champion of the Cross! 
May God turn that cold heart of yours to ice 

Till it freeze out your soul ! 


She goes out, followed by Gillas. The bell continues to toll, 
CONRADE DE MONTFITCHET. 
Her griefs have turned her wits. 
Bols-GUILBERT. 
Nay, sir, I think 
They were attainted first. Shall we go in? 
As they £9, the Page SINZS. 


But whatever your gain or your loss, 
And whatever you have or you lack, 

There is always the quest of the Cross, 
And there’s always a cup of sack ! 





“And there's always a cup of sack.” 
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A Curistmas gift, my lady fair, 
I fain would offer thee ; 

There are so many things, a choice 
Not difficult should be. 


Some pretty golden trinket, say, 
With carving quaint and rare— 
But stay! you "ad scarcely care for gold, 
With all that golden ‘hair. 


Well, silver—locket, chain, or pin— 
Might make your heart rejoice ; 

Yet why waste silver on a maid 
With such a silvery voice? 


A gem or two might please—but still, 
You’ve plenty, I surmise ; 

With pearls and rubies for your mouth, 
And diamonds for your eyes. 


Shall it be flowers? No; for where 
Shall I a garland seek, 

To match the lilies at your throat, 
The roses in your cheek? 


Alack, already you possess 
Each gift that I would proffer— 
Yet I can name one present more, 
If youll accept the offer : 


Such treasures need a casket, where 
You safely may conceal them. 

Here is my heart! entrust them there, 
And no one e’er shall steal them ! 


C. F. Lester. 
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By Mary 


a certain class to-day to speak of 

some popular movements among 
women as if they had never been ante- 
dated in history, or as if the types of 
the women themselves had been created 
but yesterday. Yet the ideas which 
are animating these movements are as 
old as history itself, and they have sur- 
vived through centuries of pagan de- 
bauchery and of the idolatry and polyg- 
omy of ancient cities; have lived 
through Greek philosophy and the relig- 
ion of Rome; 
have come out 
unscathed 
from the fierce 
devastations 
of Goth, Visi- 
goth, Lom- 
bard, Frank, 
Saxon, An- 
gles, and oth- 
er branches of 
the great Teu- 
tonic race, 
and have 
come down to 
the closing 
years of the 
greatest cen- 
tury of the 
world’s his- 
tory to bourgeon in the glow of a more 
chastened civilization. 

Four hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era Aspasia held original opinions 
concerning the sun and moon, and made 
studies on the whole solar system. She 
sat at banquets with men, and walked 
the streets unveiled. Hypatia held 
counsels with learned men. She was 
herself more learned than many of them, 
and her lectures were models of pure 
and dignified expression. Soon after 
the time of Christ, women sat in council 
and went to war. The Teutonic race, 


: | ‘HERE is a curious tendency among 





according to the oldest historic annals, 
always allowed women great latitude. 
Their women were soothsayers, they 
went to battle, they reigned and sat in 


C. Francis 





Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, President G. F. W. C 


judgment, and their voices were some- 
times heard in the affairs of state. 

The Romans respected their women 
highly, and toward the later period of 
Roman history we hear of their occupy- 
ing some prominence in the empire. 
The Senate of Roman Matrons flourished 
about this time, and is one of the ear- 
liest organizations for women known in 
history. Another practice which woman 
owes to the Romans came in after the 
Roman occupation—that of changing 
her name on marriage. Thus Julia and 
Octavia, when 
married to 
Pompey and 
Antony, were 
called by the 
Romans Julia 
of Pompey, 
and Octavia of 
Antony. This 
custom is now 
set aside le- 
gally in the 
United States 
by any woman 
who chooses 
to do so, and 
this is also 
done in Spain 
and Portugal, 
and in the ru- 
ral districts of both England and Scot- 
land. In France and Belgium the names 
of the husband and wife are sometimes 
used together, when either one is men- 
tioned. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies unmarried women in Bouillon and 
Luxemburg had their vote and repre- 
sentation in civic life. 

In Italy, during the period of her 
greatest glory, her universities were the 
finest storehouses of learning in the 
world, and women were admitted on 
equal terms with men. Portia, as de- 
picted by Shakespeare, represented a 
type of intellectual and cultured woman- 
hood which this period of Italian civili- 
zation had placed before all Europe. 
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finest side of social life, culture, intellect, 
the march of progress, and the highest types 
of the development of a womanhood which 
is the very flower of our civilization. 

Prior to 1848 the example of the Roman 
Matrons had not been followed in the United 
States. In that year the spirit of organiza- 
tion governed the memorable gathering at 
Seneca Falls, and since then organization 
for women had grown until the country is 
now iamiliar with great clubs and leagues. 

In this great system of organization for 
women, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs holds a superior position. The Fed- 
eration was formed six years ago. Of its ‘ 
regular biennials one was held in Chicago, 
in 1892; the second in Philadelphia, in 
1894 ; and the third will be held in Louis- 

ville in May, 1896. The recent Federation 
Congress at Atlanta, in 
November, was one of 
the most notable meet- 
ings in connection with 
the entire series of 
Congresses at the Ex- 
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| Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer. Auditor, G. F. W.C 


In France, the world 

was made familiar 

| with Jeanne d’Are, 
1 Margaret of Navarre, 


weet 


Mme. Roland, and the 
brave but unhappy 
Théroigne de Mire- 
court. 

In England, woman 





position, and carried 
into Dixie a spirit in 
favor of organization 
which was warmly re- 
ceived by the daugh- 


slowly but surely ters of the sunny 
fought her way South. 
through many centu- The Federation is 
af ries, and won from the an immense organiza- 
di despotism of the bar- tion. It now numbers 
4 ons, the subjugation of between five and six * 
a) the serfs, and the old hundred individual 
. common law — which ye kg re clubs, and also the 
i still has its survivals— State Federations of 
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the advanced position she holds to-day. At this 
hour the women of New Zealand and of the Aus- 
tralasian lands are admitted to an equality of fran- 
chise, and in our own country a large and growing 
party has asked for it for almost half a century. 

Thus is it easily seen how familiar to history are 
all the so-called woman movements of to-day. 
Not one is strange or new. 

The higher education of woman organization, 
the right of a married woman to retain her own 
name, the franchise, a voice in the council, all are 
here. From the prehistoric mist of pagan mythol- 
ogy to the dawn of the twentieth century seems a 
long way, yet woman has traversed it successfully, 
and to-day her voice is heard around the world. 

A club was man’s first weapon. It represented 
nothing but physical force. To-day clubs are wom- 
en’s forces, and they represent ethical values, the 
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Mrs. Virginia J. Berryhill, President lowa State Federation 


Maine, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, the Territorial Federation of 
Utah, and the Federation of the District 
of Columbia. Thus it will be seen that 
the East leads, the Central States and 
the West and Northwest follow, and 
the South is last. The States contrib- 
ute clubs to the General Federation as 
follows: 


New York, 85; Illinois, 63; Massachusetts, 
48 ; Ohio, 44; Iowa, 22; Indiana, 21; Mich- 
igan, 21; Pennsylvania, 19; California, 16 ; 
New Jersey, 15; Colorado, 9; Minnesota, 9 ; 
Connecticut, 6; Washington, 6; Maine, 5; 
Missouri, 5; Kentucky, 5; Wisconsin, 5; 
Tennessee, 4; Kansas, 4; Texas, 3; Rhode 
Island, 3; Maryland, 3; Alabama, 2; Georgia, 
2; Louisiana, 1; Arkansas, 1; North Dakota, 
1; South Dakota, 1; New Hampshire, 1. 
There is no voice as yet from Vermont. 


Altogether the South sends into the 
Federation thirty-two clubs, and more 
are to follow rapidly. New Orleans has 
a number of women’s clubs, although 
only part of them are federated. The 
Woman’s Council of Memphis embraces 
forty-eight of the leading clubs, show- 
ing a membership of between three and 
four thousand. 

The total membership of the General 
Federation is shown by its official 
records to run far up into the hundreds 


of thousands. In New York City and 
Brooklyn, there are between forty and 
fifty thousand club members. An ap- 
proximate estimate of the entire number 
of club women in the United States, 
federated and non-federated, must place 
it close to the million mark. The clubs 
which are not federated, make an un- 
known quantity difficult to compare 
with the official returns made to the 
Federation, but the unknown quantity 
is a very large one, for the Federation 
has not yet reached far into the South, 
and there are States like Vermont, which 
is represented in the Federation only by 
a Chairman of State Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and there are great sec- 
tions of the West and Northwest where 
the Federation must yet make its way. 
Neither of the Carolinas is represented. 

The Federation has ever since its 
organization been fortunate in its of- 
ficers. Those who are at present in 
office are women of ability, experience, 
tact, and enthusiasm. They believe in 
organization, centralized power, focal- 
ized loyalty and united effort, and they 
are versed in all the best methods for 
obtaining these ends. Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin, of Chicago, is the President, 
and has displayed great executive abil- 
ity in the administration of the affairs 
of the Federation. She is deservedly 
popular, and her qualifications are great- 
ly admired. The other officers are: 





Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. 
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Vice-President, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, 
of Philadelphia; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. C. P. Barnes, Louisville, Ky.; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, St. Louis; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco ; Audi- 
tor, Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The Advisory Board is 
composed of Mrs. Llewellyn H. John- 
son, of New Jersey ; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Massachusetts; Mrs. J. C. 
Croly, of New York ; Mrs. Virginia J. 
Berryhill, of Iowa; Mrs. Etta H. Os- 
good, of Maine; Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, 
of Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary D. 
Steele, of Ohio; Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle 
Saxon, of Louisiana ; Mrs. Samuel Mc- 
Kinney, of Tennessee. 

The organization is compactly built. 
The club woman holds her relation to 
the club ; the club is a member of the 
State Federation, and the State Feder- 
ation is in its turn an affiliated branch 
of the General Federation, or, in many 
instances, the individual club is directly 
a member of the General Federation. 
Running through this network of inde- 
pendence is the dominant idea of a true 
democracy. The motto of the Federa- 
tion is “Unity in Diversity,” and its 
fundamental principles are those of 
equality, of freedom, of largeness of 
thought, the development of individual- 
ity, and the dissemination of helpful 
thoughts and ideas. 





Miss Louise Stockton. 





Mrs. Frederick Hanger, President Aesthetic Club of Litt!e 
Rock, Arx. 


State Federation seems to be a neces- 
sity. It is impossible for the General 
Federation at its biennials to prop- 
erly consider the needs of localities, 
which, widely separated geographically, 
have equally diversified needs. Organ- 
ization in State groups is therefore ad- 
visable, and at the same time member- 
ship in the General Federation, so that 
local policies need not overshadow broad 
and general aims. City federations have 
also been found helpful, and some of 
these, such as the Women’s Council of 
Minneapolis, have been especially suc- 
cessful in touching municipal affairs. 
The State is a natural unit for govern- 
ment, whether political or educational, 
and it is a particularly necessary func- 
tion of the State organizations to bring 
about the action and reaction of the 
urban and suburban clubs, to effect a 
perfect interchange of plans, aims, and 
work, and to establish a complete circle 
in which each club shall be a segment, 
just as each woman is a segment of her 
club. 

A detailed classification of the lines of 
work of the various clubs is manifestly 
impossible. Twenty years ago nearly 
every club in the country was purely 
literary or social, or both. To-day, after 
traversing apparently every field of art, 
history, music, literature, archzeology, 
philosophy, science, ethics, religion and 
esthetics, they have boldly reached out 
into other fields, and have been espec- 
ially successful in exerting an influence 
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on affairs hitherto supposed to be the 
especial domain of men. 

In practical work outside of purely 
mental development, they have done 
much. Many of the women’s clubs have 
been active in promoting university ex- 
tension centres, and establishing post- 
graduate courses ; they have established 
and endowed chairs in colleges and 
universities, notably the Women’s Legal 
Education Society, which endowed a 
chair for law lectures to women in the 
University of New York. 

Members of college clubs are nearly 
always active in university settlement 
work ; they have established circulating 
libraries, one of the greatest needs of 
the country at the present time ; they 
have taken an active interest in politics, 
have greatly influenced sanitary legisla- 
tion in cities, have been influential in 
securing tenement-house reform, and 
much-needed improvement in the man- 
agement of jails, penitentiaries, alms- 
houses and asylums; they have se- 
cured representation on many school 
boards throughout the country, and in 
Chicago Mrs. Lucy L. Flower is a trus- 
tee of the University of Illinois. They 
have made practical investigations of 
sweat-shops, factories, and other great 
human hives where the greed of the 
monopolist makes life cheap, and in 
many cases their reports as presented to 
legislatures have secured laws which 
have granted shorter hours, better ven- 
tilation, and generally improved condi- 
tions ; they have also succeeded in regu- 
lating child labor in most of the States. 

Times have changed. Fifty years ago 
our grandmothers were wont to congre- 
gate at “quiltin’s” and spend the after- 
noon in discussing the possible engage- 
ment of Betsey Jane to the minister, the 
best methods for drying apples, the 
latest designs in quilts, and the compar- 
ative merits of mince and pumpkin pies. 
To-day at the meeting of a political 
science club the president is very likely 
to be an LL.D., and the vice-president a 
Vassar graduate with the title of M.D., 
and the club listens to addresses on 
“The Value of the Municipality to the 
State,” by a Member of the State Board 
of Charities; on “The Regulation of 
Child Labor,” by a State Factory In- 
spector; on “The Minority Represen- 


tation,” by the president of a school 
board, and on “The Relation of the 
Kindergarten to the Higher Education,” 
by the Trustee of a University. These 
illustrations are not imaginary. They 
are as real as the “quiltin’s” and the 
mince-pies once were. We know now 
that the woollen blanket is a better non- 
conductor of heat than the cold and 
soggy quilt, and the schools of domestic 
science, and the cooking lectures have 

















Mrs. C. C. Foster, State Regent fndiana D. A.R 


greatly improved the mince-pie. Recent 
statistics of certain political conventions 
demonstrated conclusively that our 
statesmen still cling to pie. Modern 
political degeneracy must evidently be 
ascribed to other causes. If we have no 
more a Daniel Webster or a Henry Clay, 
it is clearly not the fault of the pie. 

The records at hand would not justify 
any attempt to classify the work of clubs 
by subjects in geographical sections, 
yet it is evident at a glance that the 
clubs of the West are the most progres- 
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sive and active in practical work and 
interest in current topics. The clubs 
of the South are almost purely literary 
and social. The Eastern clubs, so long 
conservative and literary, are rapidly 
imbibing the spirit of the times. Among 
clubs which are approximately models 
for others, may be named: Sorosis ; the 
New England Woman’s Club; the Chi- 
cago Woman’s Club and the Chicago 
Fortnightly ; the Saturday Club, of Col- 
umbus, Ohio ; the Professional Woman’s 
League, of New York City, a club which 
holds its meetings 
year in and year 
out ; the Indianap- 
olis Woman’s Club; 
the “Friends in 
Council,” of Quin- 
ey, Ill. ; the Brook- 
lyn Woman’s Club ; 
the Portia Club of 
New Orleans; the 
Phalo Club, of New 
York City; the 
Wednesday Club, 
of St. Louis; the 
Friday Club, of 
Chicago; the 
Woman's Club of 
Orange, N. J. ; and 
the Sorosis, of 
Cleveland, O., 
which has recently 
taken up the plan 
of erecting a Cleve- 
land club-house for 
all the clubs. Mrs. 
N. Coe Stewart is 
its president. 

The great Pine 
Tree State formed the first State Feder- 
ation. Its greatest work has been along 
educational lines. Last year they ap- 
pointed committees to canvass the State, 
examine the condition of the public 
schools, and make thorough and com- 
prehensive reports. The clubs also used 
their influence for the incorporation 
of kindergartens and manual training 
schools, for the establishment of free 
public libraries, the introduction of 
courses of lectures, and.the general rais- 
ing of educational standards through- 
out the State. Mrs. Henry F. Dowst, of 
Bangor, is the President of the Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Charles Woodman, of Ban- 





Mrs. Sarah M. Johnson, President Woman's Club of 
Orange, N. J 


gor, was the Chairman of the Education 
Committee, and the other members were 
Mrs. O. M. Mason of Bethel, and Mrs. 
Edward S. Osgood of Portland. 

The Chicago Women’s Club has en- 
tered more largely into philanthropic 
work this year than ever before. Its 
members are actively investigating the 
educational, moral, social and industrial 
aspects of life, in such localities as 
Ashland Avenue, and Rice and Hal- 
stead Streets. Miss Jane Addams is 
still the head of Hull House. 

The Indianapo- 
lis Woman’s Club 
is literary. This 
season it is con- 
sidering psychical 
development, the 
new motherhood, 
pre - Raphaelites, 
the land of the Cid, 
the beneficence of 
limitation, fiction’s 
historic back- 
ground, and other 
themes. The Pres- 
ident of the Club 
is Mrs. Hendricks. 
Mrs. C. C. Foster, 
a former Presi- 
dent, is Regent of 
the State D. A. R, 
and is prominent 
in the movement 
for promoting pa- 
triotic instruction 
in the public 
schools. 

The Friday Club, 
of Chicago, made a 
great record for itself at the time it 
gave the Columbian Bazaar at Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer’s residence, to raise the 
money necessary for the completion of 
the Children’s Building at the World's 
Fair. The net receipts were $35,100. 
Out of this the Children’s Building was 
completed, and the residue furnished 
$7,000 to the Illinois School of Agricul- 
ture and Manual Training; two Art- 
Institute Scholarships, $4,000 ; Stu- 
dents’ Fund Association, $2,000, and 
left over $300 for the Women’s Club 
Emergency Association. 

The Woman’s Club of New Orleans 
was founded by Miss Elizabeth Bis- 
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land, before she had made her famous 
trip around the world. More than one- 
half of its members are self-supporting, 
including teachers, journalists, authors, 
clerks, Government employees, and nee- 
dleworkers. They have established a Bu- 
reau of Employment and a Co-operative 
Sewing Department, and have had classes 
in stenography, typewriting, music, art, 
and embroidery. They have severai 
times promptly and successfully en- 
gineered public relief movements, di- 
rectly affecting thousands of people. 
The Asthetic 
Club, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, is 
devoted to art and 
the philosophy of 
the esthetic in life. 
It is now in its 
fourteenth year, 
and is one of the 
first literary clubs 
of theSouth. Mrs. 
Frederick Han- 
ger, its president, 
is also the Regent 
of the Little Rock 
Chapter of the 
D. A. R., and is a 
leading spirit in 
social and literary 
life. 


Club of Orange, 
New Jersey, was 
organized in 1872, 
and incorporated 
and federated in 
1890. The extent 
and character of 
its work may be judged by its standing 
committees, which cover literature and 
history, science, art, house and home, 
ethical culture, reform, education, pol- 
itics, social science, and current topics. 
It has classes in botany, political science, 
literature and history, and parliamen- 
tary law. 

The Woman’s Club of Fargo, North 
Dakota, although yet young, is a vigor- 
ous offshoot of this club. This West- 
ern club promptly displayed a daunt- 
less spirit of investigation. Its club 
manual for 1895-96 shows that it is con- 
sidering Kjékken Méddings and Crom- 
lech Stones, Teutonic Mythology, the 
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Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, President Cleveland Sorosis. 


Gottenburg System, Dalecarlia, the his- 
tory of the Scandinavian language and 
similar themes. 

The Cantabrigia Club, of Cambridge, 
deserves honorable mention for a sensi- 
ble idea, a “rational celebration” of 
the Fourth of July. The co-operation 
of the Mayor and the City officials as- 
sisted in the success of the plan. A 
mammoth tent was erected on the com- 
mon, and here thousands of school- 
children, marshalled together, heard the 
story of the Fourth, its history and 
meaning and true 
patriotic inter- 
pretation. They 
heard, too, that 
patriotism does 
not consist in sav- 
age demonstra- 
tions of noise, and 
they learned that 
the adolescent cit- 
izen may bea true 
patriot without 
blowing off half 
of his fingers. 
Young America 
went home with a 
brand new sensi- 
ble idea on prac- 
tical patriotism. 
i The Peoria 
SNe vt Women’s Club 

A. Re was organized in 
January, 1886, by 
eight women. It 
now has a mem- 
bership of be- 
tween three and 
four hundred. It 
has greatly improved the condition of the 
indigent insane by securing more favora- 
ble legislative enactment, has done active 
work in charitable institutions, and giv- 
en over three hundred garments in one 
year to the deserving poor, has inau- 
gurated some improved sanitary meth- 
ods, and secured a better system of 
street cleaning. The Protective Agency 
for women was an outgrowth of this 
club. It is incorporated, and aims to 
protect women from crimes against 
their honor ; to protect women from fi- 
nancial and business frauds or injustice, 
and to save children from wrongs of any 
nature. This club has assisted working 
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girls in collecting money due them for 
services; it has saved many a poor 
woman from being devoured by a chat- 
tel mortgage, or from being swindled by 
enormous rates of interest; it secured 
the appointment of police matrons at 
the City Hall, and at the Union Depot, 
and has rescued many children from 
vicious surroundings and placed them 
in a moral atmosphere. Such clubs as 
these are not experiments. Such work 
as this is not a failure. 

Washington, D. C., is full of clubs. 
The District Federation includes the 
Woman’s National Press Association, 
which is the oldest organization of its 
kind in the world ; Wimodaughsis; Pro 
Re Nata; Loyal Women of American Lib- 
erty ; Department of the Potomac, W. 
R. C.; the Washington Kindergarten 
Club; Legion of Loyal Women; the Ex- 
celsior Literary Club, and others. At 
its first annual meeting, last April, two 
thousand five hundred women were rep- 
resented. The Federation is now devot- 
ing effort toward securing a revision of 
the laws of the District regarding the le- 
galstatusofwomen. The injustice done 
them by the rules of the Civil Service 
Commission is also receiving attention. 
A notoriously illegal state of affairs is 
discriminating against the thousands of 
women who are government employees, 





Mrs. Davis Sumter Marks, President of the Woman's Club, 
New Orleans. 
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although all the records show that the 
women pass better examinations and 
are more moral and more efficient than 
the men. These Washington women 
are also greatly in need of a social and 
dining club, where they may dine be- 
fore they return to their modest rooms, 
and enjoy the privileges of a library, a 
reading - room, and parlors for social 
relaxation. 

Mrs. J. C. Croly, known in Europe 
and America as “Jennie June,” is by 
common consent called “ the mother of 
Sorosis,” as Sorosis in its turn is called 
“the mother of women’s clubs.” The 
history of her life’s work among wom- 
en’s clubs and organizations, of her 
writings, her addresses, her helpful hints, 
her zeal, and sound advice, of her un- 
flagging interest and constant assist- 
ance, would fill a volume, and that vol- 
ume would be a most interesting one. 
She is the Honorary President for life of 
Sorosis, and is also the President of the 
New York State Federation ; is a valued 
member of the Advisory Board of the 
General Federation, and is the Presi 
dent of the New York City Woman’s 
Press Club. 

The Empire State falls into line in 
the organization with a fine array of 
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notable women. Dr. Jennie De la M. 
Lozier, scientist, author, and critic, is 
one of the women of whom Sorosis may 
well be proud. She makes a fine ap- 
pearance on the platform, and her fo- 
rensic ability is conceded to rank with 
those whose names are synonyms for 
oratory. Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
the present President of Sorosis, has 
filled the post honorably, and has been 
especially successful in bringing before 
Sorosis distinguished women orators, 
notably Mme. 
Hanna Kisbany 
Korany, the ac- 
complished Syri- 
an, who has done 
much for Oriental 
women. 

Mrs. Russell 
Sage is President 
of the Emma Wil- 
lard Association, 
and one of the 
most ardent and 
devoted advocates 
for the higher ed- 
ucation of women. 
The unveiling of 
the statue to Mrs. 
Emma Willard, in 
Troy, N. Y., last 
May, marked an 
era, for it is the 
second statue ever 
erected to a wom- 
an in this country. 
It constitutes ac- 
knowledgment of 
the services of a 
pioneer in the cause of the higher educa- 
tion of women. The dedication of the 
Russell Sage Memorial Hall, the gift of 
Russell Sage, was in the same spirit. The 
Emma Willard Association was formed 
four years ago under the leadership of 
Mrs. Sage, who has ever since been its 
inspiration. The organization was incor- 
porated and now numbers about seven 
hundred members, located in every 
State in the Union. The members con- 
tributed $2,000 to the Statue Fund and 
have established and paid for a $2,000 
scholarship in Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, where Mrs. Willard first outlined 
her plans. Forty years ago the Troy 
Female Seminary offered almost the 
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only facilities for educational advan- 
tages for young women, commensurate 
with those for young men at Yale and 
Harvard. In view of this fact the pres- 
ent status of Radcliffe, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith, Barnard, and other institu- 
tions of higher learning for women, is a 
tremendous and significant factor, and 
the great progress along this line of 
mental equipment is largely due to 
such organizations as the Emma Wil- 
lard Association, and such women as 
Mrs. Russell Sage, 
succeeding Mary 
Garrett, Emma 
Willard, and Mary 
Lyon. Among 
many other nota- 

ble club women 

are Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, President 

of the Woman’s 
Professional 
League; Mrs. 
Mariana Chap- 
man, President of 

the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club; 
Mrs. Alma Calder 
Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Little 
Mothers’ Aid As- 
sociation ; Miss 
Teresa Barcalow, 
President of the 

r Society for Polit- 
ical Study; Mrs. 
James Scrimge- 
our, President of 
the Woman’s 
Health Protective Association of Brook- 
lyn; Mrs. A. J. Perry and Mrs. Cornelius 
Zabriskie, of the Urban Club, a politi- 
eal science club, of Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Edward Addison Greeley, of the Wom- 
en’s Legal Education Society of New 
York City; Mrs. Vida Croly Sidney 
and Mrs. E. E. Kidder, of the Twelfth 
Night Club ; Sarah Ballard Ellis, of the 
Froebel Society of Bzooklyn, and Mrs. 
Moffatt, President of the Phalo Club. 
Prominent in the foreground of New 
England is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
President of the famous New England 
Woman’s Club, which is a representa- 
tive woman’s organization, and also 
President of the aristocratic Town and 
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Country Club of Newport. This club 
is in high esteem with the wealthy and 
exclusive set of Newport, and its meet- 
ings, which are always purely literary, 
are more like fashionable soirées than 
club meetings. Among its supporters 
are the Lows, the benefactors of Co- 

















Mrs. J. M. Greer, President Nineteenth Century Club, Mem- 
phis. 


lumbia; the Marquands and Shields, 
who have given so liberally to Prince- 
ton, and the Cornelius Vanderbilts. Its 
stronghold, however, is probably found 
in Boston’s Back Bay Colony at New- 
port. Alexander Agassiz, of Cambridge, 
has been especially active in its suc- 
cess. 

The Federation owes to Miss Louise 
Stockton, of Philadelphia, that fine 
equipment for the study of literature, 
the Round Robin Reading Club. Miss 
Stockton herself is a woman of marked 
intellectual ability and business qualifi- 
cations. She has been an officer in the 
New Century Club, of Philadelphia, 
since its organization in 1877, and 


Chairman of its Literature Committee of 
over two hundred registered members. 
She is a director of the largest Brown- 
ing Society in the world, and is Vice- 
president of one of the Philadelphia 
university extension centres. 

One of the most able and popular 
women in the entire federation is Mrs. 
Margaret Swan Yardley, President of 
the New Jersey State Federation. Her 
life since early womanhood has been 
spent in good and helpful work, as 
shown in the active part she took in the 
establishment of the Training School 
for Nurses, her work in the associated 
charities, and on the State Board of the 
Columbian Exposition. She has for 
eighteen years been a member of the 
Woman’s Club of Orange. Mrs. L. H. 
Johnson, President of the Woman’s 
Club of Orange, is a beautiful and at- 
tractive woman, whose eminent qualifi- 
cations for her post have won her great 
admiration. She took the place of the 
late lamented Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown on the Advisory Board. In 
Connecticut Mrs. Elizabeth R. Abbott, 
President of the Conversational Club 
of Waterbury, and also Chairman of the 
State Committee of Correspondence, is 
one of the most active club workers in 
the State. 

In the South we find such women as 
Miss Katherine Nobles, of the New Or- 
leans Woman’s Club, a talented, capa- 
ble, and intellectual girl; Mrs. Davis 
Sumter Marks, now the President of 
that club, and Mrs. Mollie Moore Da- 
vis, President of the Geographic Club. 
Other New Orleans club women were 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon, Mrs. Will- 
iam Preston Johnston, and Miss Rubie 
Harris. Miss Rosa Woodberry, Chair- 
man of the State Committee of Corre- 
spondence for Georgia, is a young girl 
who was very active in working up in- 
terest among Southern clubs for the 
Federation Congress at Atlanta. Mrs. 
Loulie M. Gordon, of Atlanta, was very 
prominent in the Congresses. 

Mrs. Frances L. Turnbull, President 
of the Woman’s Literary Club of Balti- 
more, is an able and devoted member 
of the Federation. This club itself is 
notable. It was the first association of 
its kind in the State of Maryland. The 
members are all associate members of 
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the Maryland Academy of Sciences, and 
the club won honorable mention from 
the Board of Lady Managers at the 
World’s Fair for an exhibition of books 
by their own club authors. Among 
prominent members of this club are 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the ornithol- 
ogist, Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, 
Mrs. Florence Earl Coates, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Todd Franklin, and Miss Kather- 
ine Pearson Woods. 

In the great West there rises up 
to confront the chronicler of current 
history a legion of able progressive 
women. Perhaps a more fitting leader 
for them all could scarcely be named 
than Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Fran- 
cisco, the first President of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, and Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Congress of the 
Pacific Coast. At the age of fourteen 
she taught school and started a Sunday- 
school, and two years earlier than this 
she had written for the press and for 
magazines. She organized the Second 
Free Kindergarten west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and founded what is now 
the largest Bible class in the United 
States. She is the recognized leader of 
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educational and philanthropic work on 
the Pacific coast. 

Mrs. Julia Plato Harvey, of Illinois ; 
Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, of Chicago ; Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, of Chicago ; Mrs. A. B. 
Kinney, of Utah ; Mrs. T. H. Moore, of 
Colorado, and Mrs. James G. Berryhill, 
of Iowa, have all done important work. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Massachu- 
setts, has a national reputation. She is 
an organization all by herself. 

Dr. Ella M. S. Marble, President of 
the Federated Clubs of the District of 
Columbia, has done notable literary 
work which has appeared in Kansas, 
Minneapolis, Boston, and Portland, Me. 
She established the first gymnasium for 
women and children in Washington, D. 
C., and afterward took a degree in med- 
icine at the National University. Mrs. 
Mary E. Mumford, of Philadelphia, is 
known throughout the country as an 
authority on civics. 

Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer, Auditor 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is one of the State Factory In- 
spectors of Rhode Island, and has made 
extensive researches in penology. Mrs. 
Harriette R. Shattuck, of Massachusetts, 
is perhaps the best-posted woman in 
the Federation on parliamentary law. 
Mrs. Lillian C. Streeter, of New Hamp- 
shire; Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, of 
Missouri; Mrs. E. P. Pearson, of New 
Mexico; Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, 
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Se.D., of Philadelphia, the Egyptolo- 
gist ; Mrs. Erving Winslow, the noted 
lecturer and elocutionist; Mrs. Riette 
H. Shainwald, of New York City ; Mrs. 
Helen T. Backus, of Brooklyn ; Mrs. 
James M, Greer, the able and popu- 
lar President of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club, of Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Kunice N. Frye, of Maine ; Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, of New Jersey ; Mrs. Samuel 
McKinney, of Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Isabella Laning Candee, of Illinois; 
Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, President of 
the Peoria Woman’s Club, and Mrs. 
Esther Allen Jobes, of Washington, make 
a representative group. Obhio’s forty- 
four clubs within the fold of the State 
Federation are well represented by such 
women as Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Sorosis, and Mrs. 
W. G. Rose, Miss Ida Zerbe, Mrs. C. S. 
Selover, and Mrs. C. E. Wyman, of that 
club. Cincinnati is prominent in the 
Ohio Federation with its Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club, of which Miss Anna 
Laws, noted for her work in philan- 
thropy, is the president, while the club 
numbers among its members such wom- 
en as Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, 
the poet and literate; Mrs. Virginia 
G. Ellard, the scholar and writer ; Mrs. 





Mrs. Clara Parsons Bourland, President Peoria Woman's Club. 





Dr. Ella M. S. Marble, President Federated Clubs, D. C 


Fayette Smith, a well-known author, 
and Miss Clara Chipman Newton, an 
artist whose work attracted much at- 
tention at the World’s Fair. 
Club-houses are not strikingly nu- 
merous. There are some fine buildings 
in the West, notably the Woman’s Tem- 
ple, of Chicago, and the Propyleum, of 
Indianapolis. It was on the occasion 
of the dedication of the latter that an 
officer of Sorosis wrote in her congratu- 
latory letter, “Sorosis can marry, and 
Sorosis can die, and, in fact, do every- 
thing but get a club-house.” The home 
of the new Century Club of Philadel- 
phia cost $80,000. Its architect was a 
woman, Mrs. Minerva Parker Nichols. 
Peoria, Ill., has a beautiful and commo- 
dious woman’s club-house. The La- 
dies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids 
saved the income from membership 
dues for eighteen years and then built a 
handsome club-house. The St. Cecilia 
Society of the same city is a musical 
organization of women, and its hand- 
some club-house of brick and terra- 
cotta in the style of the Renaissance is 
the musical centre of the city. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has a fine club - house 
belonging to the Ladies’ Club. Boston 
has a woman’s club-house which is con- 
ducted somewhat upon the principles 
of men’s clubs, in a social way. The 
New Orleans Woman’s Club owns its 
own club-house. The club women of 
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Decatur, Ill, own a 
club - house. Wimo- 
daughsis is incorpor- 
ated as a stock com- 
pany and owns and 
occupies what was for- 
merly a private resi- 
dence. In Milwaukee 
a stock company owns 
the Athenzeum, which 
is the home of the 
Wisconsin Woman’s 
Club. The Ladies’ 
New York Club and 
the Professional Wo- 
man’s League of New 
York City have their 
own homes, but there 
is no central-meeting 
point for the thou- 
sands of club women 
of Gotham. 
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There is but one 
aristocracy. It is that 
of intellect. There is probably not an 
organization of any kind in the coun- 
try, which more fitly represents such 
an aristocracy than does the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Yet the 
ideal club, that which has both men and 
women for its members, has not yet 
made the headway which it is soon 
destined to do. The Barnard Club, the 
Patria Club, and the Nineteenth Century 
Club, of New York City, are happy ex- 
amples of such clubs, and the lately 
organized Mayflower Society is the 
only one of all the patriotic organiza- 
tions to admit women to membership 


The Propylazum, Indianapolis. 


on equal terms with men. There is 
only one natural line to follow in the 
family, the club, the State, or the Na- 
tion. Itis that of the voluntary union 
of the best social, moral, and intellectual 
forces of both men and women, har- 
moniously working together for the 
benefit of mankind. 

Great as all the women’s organiza- 
tions are at present, they are merely the 
forerunners of other and broader asso- 
ciations which will characterize the al- 
truistic civilization of the future. Until 
that era they are serving their purpose, 
and serving it nobly. 
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ARTISTS IN THEIR STUDIOS 
VIII. CHARLES FREDERICK NAEGELE 
By W. A. Cooper 


F ever a young artist had reason to 
| feel proud of his achievements and 
success under the most trying and 
discouraging circumstances, that man is 
Charles Frederick Naegele. I know of no 
better incentive to young men and wom- 
en who are ambitious to become artists, 
or who are desirous of making their pres- 
ence felt in any of the professions, than 
to hear the story of the struggles and 
the success of this artist. 


He was born in 1857 in Knoxville, 
Tenn., whence the family moved shortly 
after to Memphis, where the yellow fever 
of 1878 left the boy an orphan with six 
younger brothers and sisters to care for. 

“As early as I can remember,” says 
Mr. Naegele, “I was always crazy for art, 
and during the war I used to draw the 
head of an old soldier who had a strong 
Napoleonic face, with a fine military 
bearing. I literally covered the fences. 


























and barn-doors with his grand old face, 
and as he was a well-known character 
and the likeness always good, my work 
gained for me considerable notoriety.” 

As a boy he modelled a colossal snow 
head that attracted the attention of 
friends, so that they predicted a great 
future for him as a sculptor. Mr. 
Brown, the register of the city and a 
friend of the family, strongly advised 
Mr. Naegele’s father to send him abroad 
to study, but the death of the father 
prevented this, and the boy had to work 
for the next three years at carriage 
painting. At odd times and during 
evenings and Sundays, he studied draw- 
ing and letter-making, so that he finally 
took a position as a sign-painter. Soon 
after, he lettered the bale of cotton that 
was sent from Memphis to the Centen- 
nial. 

His love of art still intense, he con- 
stantly painted portraits and figure sub- 
jects during his spare moments, and 
thus he attracted about him congenial 
friends and amateur painters, among 
whom was Charles Miles Collier, a very 
clever marine painter, who greatly en- 
couraged him. About this time he 
painted a most pretentious picture, a 
copy after Doré’s “Flood,” which was 
admired and purchased by a Mr. Will- 
iams. But like most young artists’ first 
efforts, the canvas was very large; in 





Portrait of Mrs. F. (on wood panel). 
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Mr. Naegele. 


fact, too large for any room in the pur- 
chaser’s house. 

He painted many portraits, always 
securing a good likeness, and on the 
strength of these he was strongly ad- 
vised to go north to New York, where 
better advantages and opportunities 
awaited him. His younger brothers 
and sisters being now grown up, this 
was possible ; and with only one letter of 
introduction he came to New York in 
1880. His intention was to make his 
living by sign-painting and to study 
art during the evenings at Cooper In- 
stitute. 

His letter of introduction was from 
Dr. Eastman to Professor A. L. Rawson, 
whose studio was then at 19 Lafayette 
Place. He not only strongly advised 
him to give his whole time to the study 
of art, but gave him the use of his 
studio and became practically his 
teacher. Naegele undertook this with 
very little means, but for six months he 
studied hard and faithfully, and on Mr. 
Rawson’s advice, visited all the studios 
and art galleries in the city, finding out 
how little he knew and how much he 
had to learn. 











These months improved him artisti- 
cally, but left him almost a wreck physi- 
cally, and his good friends, Professor 
Rawson and his wife (the daughter of the 
cifted Laura Keene), and Mrs. Field, the 
writer, advised him to go South, think- 
ing, from his emaciated condition, that 
the climate here was too severe for him. 
But Mr. Naegele knew better the cause ; 
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position. It proved to be a campaign 
banner and transparency establishment, 
and he was just the man required. His 
sign-painting experience stood him well 
now. Charles Lovering Elliott, the late 
celebrated portrait-painter, once said, if 
he had a son whom he intended to be a 
portrait-painter, he would first put him 
at sign-painting for three years. Mr. 
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he had for the entire six months lived 
on just fifteen cents a day. Borrow he 
would not, and as they had prophesied 
his early return in Memphis, his pride 
prevented him from asking assistance 
there. It brought him very near the 
life-line, but proved just the training he 
required, and gave him the experience 
and knowledge that fitted him for the 
work ready for him. 

As a result of his privations, he passed 
through a very painful and dangerous 
illness, brought on by the impoverished 
state of his blood. 

Professor Rawson was away at the 
time of this sickness and recovery. On 
his return he saw an advertisement in 
the paper for a rapid portrait-painter, 
and advised Mr. Naegele to apply for the 





Naegele took full charge of the shop in 
June, 1884, painting himself from five 
to ten of these large transparencies a 
day, and by September he had made a 
snug little sum. 

He deserved all the comforts this 
brought, and the little family down in 
Memphis rejoiced and shared in their 
brother’s success. It was the turning- 
point in his life. 

Through a friend his first portrait or- 
der was for a crayon picture of Daniel 
E. Sickles, that proved very satisfactory 
and brought a check from the General 
for $100. It was a good beginning. 
Through General Sickles he met the 
late Judge John R. Brady, and painted 
his portrait for the Bar Association of 
New York, that was paid for by sub- 
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scription by the leading lawyers of the 
city. Mr. Naegele has in his possession 
the original list of the signatures, in- 
cluding many of the most noted names 
in the legal profession. 

His next portrait was of the venerable 
Peter Cooper, the last that noted phi- 
lanthropist ever sat for. It is now in 
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price ($1,000) showed the estimation in 
which his work was held. Three years 
ago, when a design for the Columbian 
medals was wanted, a most intelligent 
jury, composed of Wm. M. Chase, St. 
Gaudens, John Armstrong Chanler, and 
Stanford White, gave Mr. Naegele the 
decision in a competition. 





Portrait of Mrs. Cozens, 


the possession of the Hon. Abram S. 
Hewitt. 

In 1886, Mr. Naegele made a crayon 
portrait of Mrs. Langtry, who was then 
in her zenith. This brought to him 
many orders from distinguished men 
and women, such as Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
L. Tiffany; Dr. Donald Kennedy, of 
Boston; Mr. J. Seligman, and the late 
John McCullough. 

In 1888 was made his most success- 
ful and pretentious picture, a full-length 
portrait in evening dress of Mrs. Cora 
Urquhart Potter. It was exhibited at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and was loudly praised for its breadth 
and finish. This portrait firmly estab- 
lished Mr. Naegele as an artist, and the 


This last summer Mr. Naegele made 
some portraits on natural woods that 
are very effective, and entirely different 
from anything heretofore done. Out- 
side of the portrait proper the wood 
is untouched, and shows the natural 
grain, the portrait standing out in 
splendid relief. The rich colors of 
mahogany lend a warmth and tone that 
is not possible when the wood is covered 
with paint. 

Mr. Naegele is a shining example of 
a successful American artist who has 
not studied abroad. There are many 
who believe it absolutely necessary to 
study in Munich or Paris, before at- 
tempting any great work, but the brief 
outline we have given of Mr. Naegele’s 
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success shows the fallacy of os 
this. True, Mr. Naegele has 
been influenced by those who 
have studied abroad, notably 
Mr. Wm. M. Chase, whose pu- 
pil he was for a short time, 
and whom he looks upon as 
one of the great teachers of 
the day. 
He visited Europe last year 
for the first time. 
About the time that fortune 
began to smile on Mr. Nae- 
gele he married the niece of 
Professor Rawson, a descend- 
ant of Edward Rawson, who, 
in 1636, settled in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 
Mr. Naegele himself comes 
of good old German stock, 
and it is easy to trace the in- 
fluence of that art-loving 
country, and account for the 
natural artistic taste and 
strength shown all through 
Mr. Naegele’s career. His 
grandfather Naegele was a 
gentleman of means and cult- 
ure in Bavaria, while on his 
mother’s side he gets the ge- 
nius or gift of portrait-paint- 
ing from the celebrated Russ 
family of Austria, which in- 
cluded such portrait - painters as Karl 
Russ and his son, who flourished in Vi- 
enna the latter part of the last and the 
early part of this century. 
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Crayon Portrait of Mrs. Naegele. 


Mr. Naegele is still a close student, and 
always will be. He believes that the 
portrait painter to be successful should 
be by nature or study a physiognomist. 
It enables the artist to paint the man 
or woman with the most prominent 
traits in evidence, and his study in this 
line is one reason of Mr. Naegele’s suc- 
cess in getting the likeness of his sit- 
ters. 

Among the many notable New York- 
ers whose portraits Mr. Naegele has 
painted may be mentioned Mr. William 
D. Black, Miss Bertha Norris Robinson, 
daughter of Mrs. J. Head Wright; J. 
Sever Page, W. W. Niles, General E. D. 
McAlpine, and a large group of the 
Park Commissioners, showing many 
prominent business men. 

Mr. Naegele’s studio is delightfully 
situated uptown, in Carnegie Hall, and 
overlooks Central Park, where so many 
studios are gradually centering. 























HOLIDAY DECORATIONS 
By Lee James 


Be merry all, be merry all, 

With holly dress the festive hall ; 

Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
To welcome merry Christmas. 


HERE is a time 
and a season for 
all things, as we 
are told, and the 
time and the sea- 
son to decorate 
our firesides and 
homes is at Yule- 
tide, when with 
holly branch and 

eletabiins we make our Christmas green ; 
with flowers we make it bright and fra- 
grant ; with presents we make it boun- 
tiful, and with the spirit of peace on 
earth, good-will toward men, we make 
life worth living. 

The Christmas holiday, then, is the 
time for all kinds of home decoration. 
At this festive season of good cheer 
and feeling, no home can afford to be 











without a touch here and there of greens 
and flowers. Let it be a small branch 
of holly, or a sprig of mistletoe, or a 
bit of evergreen—whatever the decora- 
tion may be, the home will seem the 
brighter and better for it. And so will 
the dinner be enjoyed the more heartily 
if the table be decked with fruits and 
flowers. For the dinner, like all Christ- 
mas dinners, is soon over, but the re- 
membrance of the scene will remain 
with us for many a day. 

There is more in this matter of 
Christmas decoration than most people 
think. From an historical point of 
view the use of green leaves and 
branches in our homes and churches 
dates back to pagan days. In truth, an 
interesting paper might be written on 
the folk-lore which, in one form or an- 
other, has clustered round the holly and 
the mistletoe. 

And so, before taking up the practi- 
cal side, brief reference may be made 
to some of the curious facts and fancies 





A Southern Chapel at Christmas—showing Wild Smilax, Sabal Palm, and Pine-needles. 
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relating to the subject. Everyone now 
knows that our Christmas is an old 
pagan festival that has been changed so 
as to be in harmony with Christian 
ideas and beliefs. We know also that 
Christianity made slow progress among 
the people of Europe and of England 
for centuries; that pagan rites con- 
tinued to be celebrated in modified 
form, and that some of the festivals es- 
sentially pagan hold their place to this 
day with European peasantry. 

The principal evergreens and branch- 
es used to decorate pagan temples and 
houses had, or were supposed to have, 
certain mystic properties. Thus, the 
holly and mistletoe were set up not 
only to bring good fortune, but to find 
favor with the gods in whose honor 
they were used. Pliny tells us_ that 
holly was planted near dwelling-places 
to protect the house against lightning. 
Mr. Conway says that the holly “was 
to the ancient races of the North a sign 
of the life which preserved nature 
through the desolation of winter, and 
was gathered into pagan temples to 
comfort the sylvan spirits during the 
general death.” 

The other evergreens used at Christ- 
mas—ivy, laurel, bay, arbor vite, rose- 
mary, and mistletoe—are all associated 
with superstitious fancies. The mys- 
terious origin and surroundings of the 
mistletoe have invested it with an un- 
canny reputation. When the mistletoe 
was found growing on the oak, its pres- 
ence was attributed to the gods, and, as 
such, was treated with the greatest rev- 
erence. The mistletoe is supposed to 
be the celebrated “ golden bough ” 
which ASneas used when he went to the 
Elysian regions. According to one 
medieval legend, the mistletoe, which 
now exists as a mere parasite, was once 
a fine forest tree, and its present condi- 
tion is due to its having been used to 
make the Cross. However, this did not 
seem to deprive the mistletoe of its 
supernatural strength and power, for it 
has been much employed in folk-medi- 
cine. A piece of mistletoe hung round 
the neck was regarded as a safeguard 
against witches and other evil spirits ; 
in Sweden the peasants make a finger- 
ring of this plant in order to protect 
the wearer from sickness. Several old 
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English writers mention the use of mis- 
tletoe. Culpepper says that it is “ good 
for the grief of the sinew, itch, sores, 
and toothache, the biting of mad dogs, 
and venomous beasts ;” while Sir Thom- 
as Browne alludes to its virtues in cases 
of epilepsy. 





There are various accounts of the mis- 
tletoe, and of the strange proceedings 


during the gathering of it. When its 
berries were ripe, the Druids invited the 
people to a great feast, and the oldest 
Druid priest, dressed in white, climbed 
up the tree where the parasite grew, 
and cut it down with a golden sickle, 


A Prize-winning Table. 

























































while the other Druids sang and prayed. 
On account of its connection with Dru- 
idic rites, the mistletoe was excluded 
from Christian churches. 

Coming now to the practical side of 
holiday decoration, we wish to give a 
few hints as to the materials used, and 
the manner of using them. 

There is no doubt that Christmas 
decorations have not only increased, but 
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moss, Sabal palm, dried smilax, mistle- 
toe, ivy, and bay ; from the North many 
schooners carry black spruce-trees from 
the swamps of Maine, and the cars take 
loads of evergreen-trees from the Cats- 
kills and the Adirondacks; from the 
woods of Michigan and Wisconsin come 
large quantities of Christmas greens, 
particularly club moss and running 
cedar. 





Fireplace Decoration. 


improved, of late years. The furnishing 
of fine foliage and bright berries has 
now become a large and money-making 
business, which employs a great number 
of people. Various sections of the 
United States, from Florida to Canada, 
from Maine to Michigan, send their sup- 
plies of green leaves and branches to 
adorn homes and churches all over the 
country at Yuletide. Every December, 
from the South go carloads of Florida 


Formerly most of the holly used in 
our homes and churches was real “ Eng- 
lish holly,” being brought from Eng- 
land. But now nearly all of the holly 
used in our cities comes from the South, 
where this glossy, bright-berried plant 
flourishes in profusion, often growing 
to a height of fifty or sixty feet. Asa 
shrub it is found as far north as Maine. 
Holly is packed carefully in boxes in 
order not to damage the berries. Each 
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box contains about sixteen cubic feet, 
and sells for about three dollars, at 
wholesale, in the New York market. 

Our laurel is also used as a substitute 
for holly, and its rich, smooth leaves 
make beautiful decorations of wreaths, 
ropes, ete. The berries of the mountain 
ash often take the place of holly berries 
when the latter are scarce or dear. In 
many parts of the country the bitter- 
sweet vine grows in abundance, and few 
combinations are more striking than its 
clusters of coral-red berries in combina- 
tion with either ground or running pine. 
The running pine can be gathered in 
long pieces, and, being of a deep, rich 
green color, it works well in almost any 
design. 

Very little of the so-called “ English 
mistletoe” (which, by the way, comes 
largely from Normandy in France) is 
imported to this country. Our South- 
ern mistletoe is even more beautiful 
and compact than the foreign variety, 
while its waxen berries, though smaller, 
are more numerous. 

The other old-fashioned Christmas 
greens, rosemary, ivy, and bay, are not 
as much used as formerly. The Eng- 
lish ivy is beautiful, but expensive. The 
Carolina laurel or red-bay takes the 
place of the holly and the bay. Mixed 
with the darker leaves of the hemlock 
and cedar it forms a pleasing contrast. 

Another product of the South which 
is largely used in holiday decoration is 
wild smilax. In its natural state it is 
found running up trees in the forest to 
a height of thirty or forty feet. This 
smilax is used for wreaths, festoons, and 
elaborate designs of various kinds. 

Club moss and running cedar are 
found in abundance in the virgin forests 
of Wisconsin, where the supply is gath- 
ered by the Indians. The running 
cedar has almost replaced the arbor 
vite and other small evergreen twigs, 
which require much care to make into 
ropes or wreaths. 

Then we have tropical palms, which 
are no longer reserved for Palm Sun- 
day, but are now included among the 
Christmas greens. The so-called “vic- 
tory palms,” or cycas leaves, packed in 
fresh sponge, are sent from the West 
Indies. There is a large trade in the 
Sabal palms for holiday decoration. 


The supply comes principally from South 
Carolina, although it is found all over 
the South as far as Florida. The seed- 
lings of the blue palmetto are also used. 
The plants are cut just below the ground 
so that the whole stalk of four or six 
leaves is seen. They are usually put 
in pots or boxes. 

Among the other greens are Florida 
moss and long-needle pines. The moss 
is used with good effect over pictures, 
easels, mantels, ete. The branches of 
long-needle pine are used in making a 
large bouquet for placing in the corners 
of the room, or beside the fire-place. 

Now, half the pleasure of “home” 
decoration consists in the display of 
one’s taste and ingenuity. Given the 
materials, there is no reasonable limit 
to the pretty conceits and quaint designs 
we may fashion. 

In autumn, nature provides us with 
those bright and warm-colored leaves 
and grasses which contrast to the con- 
ventional green. Even weeds and ears 
of grain and the seeds of wild grasses 
can be used with fine effect. Jars or 
vases filled with these materials, bunched 
with mountain ash berries or bitter- 
sweet to give a dash of color, will often 
give surprising results. The seed of 
wild clematis, when gathered on long 
sprays and dried, hung head downward, 
makes a light, feathery decoration for 
bouquets and the like. For decorating 
bare walls, dried ferns combine splendid- 
ly with tinted autumn leaves. 

Home-made jars or vases can be 
fashioned from heavy card-board, to 
which the gray lichen and moss which 
are found on old logs and boards can 
be either sewed or glued. Letters 
should be cut out first in brown paper 
and the leaves sewed on. The best 
foundations for half-wreaths or garlands 
are barrel-hoops. 

Mottoes and monograms in white 
cotton wool are used by florists to rep- 
resent snow. The letters are first cut 
out in thick paper, over which the cotton 
wool is pasted. After the paste has 
dried, the wool should be pulled out so 
as to give it a fluffy appearance. The 
glistening effect is produced by prepared 
frost-powder, which is sold in the drug 
shops. 

Dried grains and grasses may be 
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dipped into a strong solution of alum, 
which leaves a deposit of crystals. 
When dry, the grains and grasses can be 
gilded or bronzed with liquid paint. 

Rice decoration is very effective. It 
can be made to look like ivory or white 
coral. The design should be cut out in 
cartridge paper, and then glued to a 
foundation. This is next covered with a 
thick, warm paste, over which grains of 
rice should be poured carefully in order 
that they may be distributed equally. 
The grains that stick up can be scraped 
off with a penknife. 

As to the decorations of our tables 
and churches at Christmas, that is a 
branch of the subject which has fallen 
into the hands of experts who surprise 
us with their taste, skill, and ingenuity. 
In the South, where the materials for 
holiday decoration are abundant, no 
home or church is thought complete if 
without some touch of nature’s offerings. 
One of the prettiest church decorations 
I have ever seen was in a modest North 
Carolina chapel. The beautiful effect 
was entirely the work of the ladies of 
the church. 

Perhaps the finest table decorations 
are those prepared under the skilful eye 
of the florists of the large cities. At a 
Christmas dinner-party given last year 


FAITH 





by one of New York’s wealthy men, the 
table was a marvel of beauty. A long 
mirror was placed down the centre, and 
was surrounded by white wool torn into 
small pieces to represent a snow-drift. 
All around were sprays of ivy, grasses, 
colored leaves and holly. The berries 
peeped through the snow-flakes here and 
there, and all being frosted sparkled 
brilliantly under the light. In the centre 
of the pond was a glass boat, seemingly 
frozen in, and its contents also flaked 
with snow. A number of dolls were 
dressed as skaters, and one sat ina sled 
which was pushed by a gayly-attired 
boy. At either end of the table stood 
china Cupids with baskets in which were 
Christmas roses and favors. 

Finally, a note of warning. It is an 
old English superstition that, all Christ- 
mas decorations should be removed be- 
fore Candlemas Day. If this be not 
done, there will certainly appear as 
many goblins as there are leaves remain- 
ing in the house. Hence, at Candlemas 
it was customary in England to replace 
the Christmas evergreens with sprigs of 
box, which were kept up till Easter Eve. 


Down with the rosemary and bays; 
Down with the mistletoe ; 
Instead of holly now upraise 
The greener box, for show. 


FAITH 
By Walter Beverley Crane 


Love came to me in spring-time fair. 

I woke the sunbeams in his hair, 

Dropped violets within his eyes; 

Red roses were his lips’ surprise. 

For I was Faith, blind Faith, adoring: 

Ah, passionate was my imploring ; 

‘Twas spring time and to love was living— 
The gift was mine, the bliss of giving. 


Love came to me in winter gray. 
From hair I kissed the frost away 
And thawed the violets with tears. 
Red roses breathed the sigh of years. 
For I was Faith, blind Faith, adoring, 
Unheeded though my mad imploring ; 
Love came to me in winter gray— 


But not the Love I'd loved alway. 
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By Southworth Shelley 


¥Y but then, there is no 
other possible way of 
putting it, because 
that is the way Dick 
always put it himself, 
and I, being only the historian, am 
bound, like Tom Gradgrind, by an in- 
nate sense of truth, to “stick to facts, 
sir. 

Dick had come into the world in a 
state of surprise, and first and last there 
had been a good deal more to increase 
than ameliorate this astonishment. Pre- 
pared, as he supposed himself, for won- 
ders of any kind, he was scarcely 
braced against the shock he received 
when the pretty little music-teacher, 
whose way lay in his direction and 
whose roll of music he was wont to 
carry every morning between the hours 
of eight and nine, as he went to the 
office, answered “Yes,” with a little 
tremor in her voice, when he asked her, 
quite simply, if she would give him 
the right to carry her music forever. 

It was altogether a nasty morning, 
rainy and murky. 

Dick had discovered this when he 
first looked out of his window on ris- 
ing, and he set himself to the work of 
mending a broken wire in his umbrella 
the instant he was dressed, thinking, as 
he drilled a fresh hole with the red-hot 
awl, how pleasant it would be to hold 
the broad expanse of its security and 
obscurity over pretty little Sara Dob- 
son. 

The umbrella tinkering had made 
him a trifle late, so he hurried his 
breakfast a little, for he always made it 
a point to be just turning the corner of 
the boarding-house when she came run- 
ning down the steps. She always turned 
her pretty head his way, and nodded 
gayly, and he was alongside of her, and 
had put out his hand for the roll of 
music as her foot touched the pave- 
ment. 

This particular morning as he swung 





around the corner whistling a strain 
from ‘ Trovatore,” he saw something 
that made him cease the tune and hur- 
ry his pace. The pretty little music- 
teacher stood on the top step strug- 
gling with her umbrella ; the rain was 
beating into her face from the west, 
and the wind came in wild tempestuous 
gusts from the north. 

What with these, and her hands be- 
ing impeded by the close-fitting water- 
proof, she was having a hard time of it, 
as Dick saw. As he reached the steps 
she lost her hold of the music-roll and 
it came tumbling down them. 

Dick rescued it from the very verge 
of the gutter, and ran up the flight to 
her assistance. 

* Oh,” she said, half-vexed and wholly 
exhausted, “I have had such a time ; 
there is a rib loose in my umbrella, and 
just as I was opening it the hall-door 
slammed and shut me out in the rain.” 

“That's odd; why, my umbrella had 
a broken wire, but I mended it this 
morning,” answered Dick, with the feel- 
ing that the two broken umbrellas were 
a new bond of sympathy between them. 
“Don’t try to open it,” he continued, 
as she made a fresh effort, “mine is 
large enough for both; you shall have 
it when I turn off, and I will take yours 
to the office and mend it at noon.” 

“Oh, how very good of you,” she said. 
“That is the beauty of being a man, you 
are self-helpful and independent. I 
couldn’t mend an umbrella if I were to 
try a week.” 

“ But you can sew on a button, so it 
will hit the button-hole, can’t you?” 
asked Dick. 

“Why, of course, I can do that; any 
woman can; it comes natural,” she an- 
swered, laughing. 

“ Well, now,” said Dick, lowering his 
voice to a confidential whisper, ‘‘ would 
you believe it, that is a thing I have 
been practising on for ten years—and 
can’t do yet,” he added, with comical 
dejection. “I’ve given up trying, and 
never expect to become proficient in the 
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art; the button always will be lopsided 
and of the wrong size and color. I 
guess it’s because I’m a man.” 

“Perhaps it is,” she answered, seri- 
ously. 

They were walking down the street 
by this time ; it was raining fast, and 
the wind was blowing very hard; so 
hard indeed that Dick found it best to 
lower the umbrella as much as possible, 
and having done that, and seeing that 
the angry wind still tugged at the little 
music-teacher, as if determined to snatch 
her away bodily, he asked her, hesitat- 
ingly, if she would mind taking his arm. 

When she replied to the question by 
slipping her soft, little hand under his 
coat sleeve, he was unprepared for the 
sudden electric thrill that started from 
his heart, against which the little fin- 
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He asked her if she would mind taking his arm. 
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gers lay, and travelled in waves of liquid 
fire to his boot-soles. 

He had never experienced anything 
like it before, but it was so bewildering- 
ly delicious and sweet that he began to 
wonder instantly whether he could do 
nothing to insure a recurrence of the 
sensation. 

With the thought his arm involun- 
tarily pressed the little hand closer, 
and as it seemed to nestle there with a 
confiding yet tremulous contentment, 
while the warm waves began to flow in 
swift ecstasy from his brain to his heart, 
without a moment’s thought or ques- 
tioning of the wisdom of the act, he 
dropped the umbrella lower still and 
asked the little music-teacher if she 
would be his wife. 

Dick would have taken it quite as a 
matter of course had she an- 
swered “No,” and would have 
said to himself it was all a fel- 
low like him should ask to have 
the sweet assurance that no 
other man was allowed the 
privilege of walking with Sara 
Dobson and carrying her mu- 
sic-roll three hundred morn- 
ings in the year; but when, 
instead, she whispered “ Yes,” 
the shock was so great that he 
caught himself in the very act 
of preparing to kiss her. She 
blushed and laughed softly at 
his confusion, whereat he re- 
covered his presence of mind 
instantly and told her boldly, 
as he put the umbrella in her 
hand, that he would call to see 
her at eight o’clock, and would 
take a dozen kisses to pay for 
his self-denial Then she 
blushed lovelier than ever, and 
rang the bell of the house where 
her pupil lived, and Dick went 
on up the street as much be- 
wildered and surprised as if he 
had been shaken by an earth- 
quake, but left safe and whole. 

That was a wonderful day 
to little Dick Leggett. Never, 
in all his thirty years of life, 
ten of which he had spent as 
entry clerk in the great agri- 
cultural establishment of Rich- 
ie & Richie, had he known 
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anything like it. Though he was so 
completely dazed by his good fortune 
that he seemed to have lost his own 
identity, he made an effort to shake 
himself together at the foot of the stairs, 
and struck up “ Little Buttercup ” as he 
ran up and opened the office door, in 
order to appear as usual. 

He was glad to see that no one but 
McWilliams, the head book-keeper, was 
there, and he was too much absorbed in 
a column of figures to take any notice 
of Dick. 

It struck Dick as rather odd to find 
MeWilliams at his desk half an hour be- 
fore time, for he was something of a 
laggard and not disposed to give more 
of his precious time to his employers 
than was absolutely necessary. Dick 
remembered later, also, what seemed of 
no account at the time, that McWilliams 
seemed a good deal bothered, and that 
he gave a great start and turned quite 
pale when, after looking in his desk for 
his day-book, he saw that the book- 
keeper had it and asked him for it. 

He was glad that McWilliams did not 
begin as usual to tell of his latest ex- 
ploits and successes with pretty chorus 
and ballet girls, for Dick was in that 
state of ecstasy and high exultation 
which none save the pure in heart 
know, when the recitals of this gay 
Lothario would have been more nause- 
ous and repugnant than ever. 

So he took the book in silence, spread 
it open upon his desk, laid a loose pack- 
age of accounts beside it, replaced the 
ink-coated pen with a fresh one, and 
then climbing upon his three-legged 


stool, crossed his little bow-legs and. 


went to work. 

But there was witchcraft in the fig- 
ures. Every naught he made was the 
pretty curve of the little music-teacher’s 
cheek, the long stroke of the six was 
the arch of her dainty brow, and a ver- 
tical line through the eight made the 
Cupid’s bow of her mouth ; and present- 
ly Dick's pen moved from the day-book 
to the blotting-pad, and began of itself 
to draw the delicate outlines of the lit- 
tle music-teacher’s face. 

There is no telling when Dick’s bub- 
ble would have burst and sent him spin- 
ning back to earth and the very mun- 
dane and material details of the great 
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manufactory of Richie & Richie, had 
not the hubbub of a great scuffling and 
tramping come up the funnel-like stair- 
way to the office, the door of which was 
suddenly burst open by four ruddy, 
steaming fellows, engaged in the school- 
boy play of “the last fellow in shuts the 
door.” Dick blushed like a girl as he 
took up the blotting-pad, thrust it 
stealthily in his pocket, and laid a new 
one beside his book. Then the day 
went on, and though his heart sang 
peans, he did his work bravely and 
well ; and finally the night came, and 
although he had been so bold in the 
morning, the bewilderment of his sur- 
prise and joy had grown to that de- 
gree that he dared take but one kiss 
of the dozen he had threatened, and 
then lay awake till nearly daybreak, 
wondering how he ever had the cour- 
age to take that one. 

After that Dick seemed to tread 
upon clouds, and built castles in Spain, 
and never thought of the little music- 
teacher as Sara Dobson, but named her 
instead “la Reine,” or “la petite Reine,” 
as his fancy or love dictated, either’ 
when speaking to her or writing the 
many little notes he found such urgent 
need of inditing. 

Finally he thought he had reached 
the ecstasy of surprise and culmination 
of happiness when they knelt as two be- 
fore the chancel rail and rose up one ; 
but he had to acknowledge himself mis- 
taken fifteen months later, when a very, 
very small copy of Dick Leggett made 
its appearance on the scene and yelled 
lustily for consideration. 

Now this, Dick said, was the acme of 
surprises ; he had never thought such 
a thing possible ; it was the eighth won- 
der of the world ; nothing, absolutely 
nothing, could surprise one who had 
lived in an atmosphere of perpetual sur- 
prise after this. No, nothing was left 
to astonish him after Dick junior’s ar- 
rival, not though “ the moon was turned 
into blood, and the heavens rolled away 
as a scroll;” prophecy had forewarned 
him of that, but not of the coming of 
his wife’s baby. 

From the first, Dick senior began to 
think of Dick junior as “his wife's 
baby ;” true, a little epitome of himself, 
even to the little bow-legs, but a mor- 
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sel of flesh and blood which belonged 
wholly and solely to la Reine by the 
sanctity of maternity and the mystery 
of procreation. 

And little Dick Leggett’s timid hu- 
mility and abdication of paternal rights 
was so complete from the first, that af- 
ter the lapse of eight years and the addi- 
tion of two fresh surprises in the way of 
a girl and another boy, though inordi- 
nately fond and foolish over them all, he 
never thought of speaking of them other 
than as “ My wife’s children.” 

Dick was a little flustered at first, 
when the clerks at the office chafféd him 
about “ his wife’s baby,” especially when 
one pert young cad had the assurance 
to ask whether he had married a wid- 
ow and the child was second-hand. 

For a moment Dick went hot, and 
felt like hitting square from the shoul- 
der ; then the flood of love and reverence 
he bore his wife swelled and throbbed 
from heart to brain, and he turned back 
to his books with new allegiance to his 
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chaffed him. 


belief that to her alone belonged the 
God-given right of proprietorship. 
Because of this quaint article of 
his creed, the children grew to think 
of him as one of themselves, always 
ready to play and tumble and afford 
them new divertisement upon every oc- 
easion of his home-coming, to which 
abandonment of childish love a new 
bond of faith was added when tiny Ma- 
bel first set the example of calling him 
“Big Dick,” in contradistinction to lit- 
tle Dick. But nothing outside his wife’s 
devotion gave him such keen delight as 
when Little Dick would climb upon his 
knee and with one arm about his neck 
and his little thin ankles bandaged and 
braced, resting on the other knee, show 
his father, with childish pride, some toy 
he had whittled out of wood for him. 
And Big Dick would praise the work, 
and tell the child that when he grew to 
be a few years older he should be sent 
to the School of Design and learn to 
mould and earve and chisel things of 
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wondrous beauty —and the sensitive 
face would be filled with a rapt ecstasy 
of expectation, till his eyes fell upon 
his little shrunken ankles, and then the 
tears would start, and he would ask pa- 
thetically whether he would be able to 
walk and climb like Johnny Timmons 
just across the way, or would he have 
to sit for hours and hours without mov- 
ing, so that his ankles might grow 
strong and well like other boys’ ? 

And Big Dick would rest his chin on 
Little Dick’s head, so that the boy might 
not see the mist in his own tender eyes, 
and tell him, gayly : 

“Oh, then you will be able to walk 
ten times faster than I can now, and 
climb the steeple of the church around 
the corner, if you wish.” 

And the child would put up his face 
and kiss his father in delight. 

This, indeed, was the one sorrow of 
their lives, that their first born, mental- 
ly so far beyond his years, so perfectly 
developed and proportioned otherwise, 
must needs be handicapped by a pair of 
baby feet and shrunken ankles scarce 
able to sustain his little weight. 

Not that it was a hopeless case. Ah, 
no, indeed! That made their grief 
more poignant still, for the great physi- 
cian whom they consulted had said the 
case was curable ; all it required was a 
simple operation, time, and money. 

Alas, this last was the thorn in the 
flesh that rankled and festered as week 
by week went past, and the boy grew 
and the means for his healing came not. 

Poor little Dick Leggett! his unspok- 
en grief was exquisite, but his patience 
and faith were something almost sub- 
lime. 

His heart so dwelt upon his boy that 
be began to dream strange dreams and 
put them in the shape of prayers and 
send them up to God. And God heard 
and answered—in His own good time. 

It was eighteen years now since little 
Dick Leggett had first mounted the 
three-legged stool in the office of the 
great agricultural house of Richie & 
Richie. He was entry clerk then ; he 
was entry clerk still, for Richie & 
Richie made but few changes in their 
office men, and McWilliams still held 
the position of head book-keeper. But 
a great change had come over this fair 
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Launcelot. No one seemed to notice it 
save Dick; but that perhaps was be- 
cause their elbows touched for ten hours 
of every working day. 

Though Dick was like the sphinx in 
discreetness of silence, like her, too, he 
saw and knew a multitude of things of 
which he never spoke. Among other 
things he knew that though McWilliams 
was the same punctilious Brummel as 
of old, bold as Launcelot, gay as Lotha- 
rio outside the office-doors, once with- 
in all bravery and gayety seemed hung 
up with his coat and hat, and an air of 
furtive apprehension and dread seemed 
to take their place and envelope him 
like a pall. 

Dick had even taken a moment some- 
times to wonder what could be the 
cause of the change, or why McWilliams 
should be almost cringing and deferen- 
tial to him, whom he had been wont to 
gibe and sneer at on every occasion. 

He had thought, too, at times, that the 
man’s expenses must be beyond his sal- 
ary, even though it was much greater 
than his own, and he had five mouths to 
feed and the same number of bodies to 
clothe, while McWilliams had but one. 
But then Dick’s charity was of that elas- 
tic sort which will stretch to the dimen- 
sions of any necessity, so he always 
dropped the subject as a conundrum 
which had a correct solution—if only he 
knew it—and figured on, plodding but 
dreaming. 

The cause of Dick’s dreams was a 
great fortune, descended from other 
Leggetts in the old country, which had 
been in litigation in chancery for years 
and years, since he was a boy and first 
heard the story from his father, until 
now, when he, too, was getting bald 
and gray. 

He often talked of it to his wife when 
the children were asleep and they were 
sitting alone ; he with his paper in his 
hand, and she perhaps fitting a pattern 
of Little Dick’s diminutive knickerbock- 
ers on a pair of Big Dick’s bow-legged 
trousers, neatly ripped and pressed. 

If she sighed, then Dick knew what 
was the trouble and consoled her by 
saying : 

“Ah, my Reine, if they only were not 
quite so convex on the outside seam and 
so very concave on the inside.” 
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Then she would laugh and lean over, 
perhaps kiss him, and he would add: 

“But it won’t matter about the con- 
vexity and concavity when the fortune 
comes.” 

* Don’t think of it, Dick ; don’t count 
on it, dear,” she would answer. 

“But don’t you see, dearest, that the 
suit must be finished before long now, 
since it is in the nature of things to 
come to an end some time? If only it 
would come now, while we need it so 
much ; a thousand pounds, a couple of 
hundreds even, now, for: r 

“Little Dick?” she would ask, quick- 
ly, lifting her dim eyes to his, and he 
would answer softly : 

“For Little Dick.” 

So the days went on and little Dick 
Leggett copied invoices, made entries, 
and ran the columns up with the pre- 
cision of an automaton, his elbow in 
close proximity to that of McWilliams, 
who figured also, but with a look of 
strange disquietude in his eyes that 
sometimes looked like fear. 

But Dick’s heart was not so buoyant 
as of old, for little Mabel was down 
with scarlet fever, and Little Dick was 
ailing, and la Reine was white and worn, 
and there were doctor’s fees, grocer’s 
and butcher’s bills, and taxes and 
Christmastide. 

The thought of this last was hurting 
more, perhaps, than all the rest; for, 
though the doctor and the grocer and 
the butcher waited, still Christmas-day 
would come, and Dick had counted 
long on making this the happiest of all 
their lives: 

They had fixed it all a hundred times 
together ; such a happy quartette with 
little Dick on one knee, three-year-old 
Phil upon the other, and little Mabel 
on a chair behind, with both her chubby 
arms around his neck. 

First, at peep of day, there were to 
be the stockings hanging in a row from 
the mantel-shelf; strange dimples and 
knots from top to toe, giving but faint 
hints of inside treasures; then would 
come breakfast of savory sausages with 
buckwheat-cakes and golden maple 
syrup; after that, to church to hear the 
Christmas anthems, and then dinner! 
such a dinner—roast turkey and cran- 
berries, celery and steaming mince-pie 
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—a long afternoon of romping with 
“Big Dick,” and then, oh, “Big Dick,” 
would fetch a key from the very depths 
of his trousers pockets, searching first 
in one and then the other, going even 
through his waistcoat and simulating 
such dismay and fear lest he had lost it 
wholly, but coming back at last to the 
trousers pocket, would find and fetch it 
forth and unlock the parlor door, and 
the happy little mob would trample 
over him in haste to see, and then 
recoil with shrill screams of ecstasy at 
the wonderful real tree of fir, such as 
they had never seen, towering to the 
ceiling, with every tiniest branch strung 
thick with riches in which their baby 
hearts delighted, while a myriad waxen 
candles cast a softened glory over all. 

Poor Dick! his heart grew heavier 
day by day, for though the grocer was 
still affable, the butcher was just a trifle 
curt, and with his last visit the doctor 
had thoughtfully left his bill; and still 
the Christmastide crept on. 

Poor Dick! he told the story every 
night sitting on the edge of Mabel’s 
little cot, but was pulled up frequently 
because of glaring omissions he had 
made; and once when he had left the 
Christmas-tree out altogether, and Lit- 
tle Dick had set him right, he put the 
child down suddenly, and catching up 
his hat went out and walked the streets, 
till he had swallowed something that 
was choking him, and then went back 
again, serene and brave. 

“It began to look, indeed, as though 
Dick Leggett’s wife’s children were to 
have no Christmas after all, or a very 
meagre one at best; yet Dick still ran 
the columns up, the while his brain was 
dreaming dreams and sending them on 
wings of faith to God. 

At last, a week before the wondrous 
Christmas-day, Dick reached the office 
just a trifle late, because he had stopped 
to see little Mabel dressed and to carry 
her for the first time into the cosey din- 
ing-room—to find the office men hud- 
dled in a group and talking low and 
secretly. 

As he shut the door they drew apart, 
but seeing who it was, closed in again 
and beckoned him to join them near the 
pipes. 

They pointed significantly to MeWill- 
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iams’ desk and told him, in whispers, 
that the head book-keeper had been ar- 
rested over-night, charged with embez- 
zlement. 

Dick listened in amazement as to how 
the thing had been done by means of 
false entries ; small sums at first at long 
intervals, then greater and nearer to- 
gether, till the robbery was no longer 
concealable, and he recalled, for the first 
time in eight years, the pale and agitat- 
ed face of the book-keeper on the murky 
morning little Sara Dcbson had prom- 
ised to be his wife. 

He remembered a good many other 
things also, but Dick was too discreet to 
tell them to a lot of blatant fellows who 
had no grain of pity for the man, as he 
could not for the life of him help but 
feel. 

An hour later he had a chance to tell 
all he knew to those from whom he had 
no right to conceal it, being summoned 
to the private office of Richie & Richie. 

When Dick came forth again at noon 
he was bewildered and dazed, having 
been knocked down as it were by a fresh 
surprise in the elder Richie’s saying, in 
his didactic and peremptory way : 

“Mr. Leggett, you will assume the 
position of head book-keeper, perform 
the duties to the best of your well- 
known ability, and draw the same salary 
as we have been giving the late incum- 
bent. You are dismissed, sir, with 
thanks.” 

And Dick, bowing himself out, went 
back to his desk feeling top-heavy and 
weak in the knees. 

So, after all, Dick Leggett’s wife’s chil- 
dren were to have the Christmas they 
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had planned, and that very night he be- 
gan to tell the story anew with such ex- 
travagant additions that little Mabel 
screamed outright at the promise of a 
real French doll, and Little Dick went 
pale and dropped his head against his 
father’s breast in speechless ecstasy at 
the vision of a set of carving tools. 

Never before or since did two people 
work together with such eager abandon- 
ment, of love and unanimity of purpose, 
as Dick Leggett and his devoted wife ; 
never before or since were prophecies 
so perfectly fulfilled, and unspoken 
wishes so generously anticipated ; no- 
where in all the land was there such 
blowing of trumpets, and jangling of 
bells, and shrieking of miniature steam- 
whistles, or such a jubilant trio of 
cherubs, or so serenely happy a sover- 
eign as la Reine, or so sane a lunatic 
as Big Dick Leggett. And when the 
stockings were emptied and the break- 
fast well-nigh over, there came a sound- 
ing double knock on the front door, 
finished up with a flourishing rat-te-te- 
tat, and the postman, with a cheery 
“Merry Christmas, madam,” gave Ja. 
Reine a long, thin, official-looking envel- 
ope for Dick senior. And he opened it 
wonderingly, while his wife stood be- 
hind his chair, as it was well she did, 
for a moment after his eye had run 
through the few lines, the letter slipped 
from his fingers, his hands went up in a 
dazed way to his head, and all little Dick 
Leggett’s heroic bravery went out in the 
words : 

“ Reine ! the fortune !—Little Dick—” 
and he quietly fainted against his wife’s 
shoulder. 
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THE CHILD ELSA 


By Olla 


NLY the eyes of Gottlieb had 
) seen the child Elsa. The hands 

of Gottlieb alone had touched 
the hands of the child Elsa. She was 
Gottlieb’s child, and tenderly they loved 
one another, so that of the gold of 
which he had such a goodly store, much 
Gottlieb gave in the name of the child 
Elsa. 

She was a strange child, was this 
daughter of Gottlieb. Gottlieb died 
unwedded? Truly, quite truly said; 
but he had loved; poor, crooked Gott- 
lieb had loved. 

He was young, very young, was Gott- 
lieb, then. So young that, when the 
other Elsa, the Elsa he first loved, came 
into his life, he forgot his crooked back, 
his twisted limbs, his wrinkled, elfish 
face, and he loved Elsa—the other Elsa 
—as few women are ever loved. She 
was a tall, fair, beautiful girl. Like a 
white, white saint, from a mystery pict- 
ure, Gottlieb used to say, as he watched 
her, in the singer’s loft, from the side of 
his mother, the Griifin Von Waldereen. 

When he was smaller, poor Gottlieb ! 
when he was a little child, one day he 
had seen himself in his mother’s mirror 
and fled from himself in terror. And 
Gretchen, his nurse, had explained, 
soothing the frightened child, that he 
was the kobold who looked from the 
frame, that he was frightened at him- 
self. That which he dreaded so, was 
that which she not only endured, but 
loved. Then Gottlieb’s twisted body 
cast its impress on Gottlieb’s mind, and 
soul. He lived, he grew, he passed from 
childhood into youth with a horror of 
himself upon him. He was haunted by 
himself. At every mirror the kobold 
met him. From the fountains, the 
ponds, the streams, the eyes of those 
around him, it looked, until Gottlieb 
closed his eyes when he passed a mirror, 
ora pond, and he hung his head lest 
the kobold look from the eyes of some 
one that he loved. In the cathedral it 
stared from the eyes of the saints in 
the windows, it mocked him from the 
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eyes of the priests of God, until Gott- 
lieb would have hidden himself from 
sight of man to escape the sight of him- 
self, had he been other than Graf Von 
Waldereen. 

Let him hide in the garden, in the 
forest, in the attic, in the cellar, his ser- 
vants found him in the end, dragged 
him forth, clothed him in rich garments 
and were kind to him, very kind—for 
was he not the last of a noble line, the 
son of a father who slept where princes 
lay at rest? Was he nota Graf? A 
little, hideous, twisted child, but a 
bearer of a goodly name, the last of a 
race of goodly men. He was one of 
Nature’s mistakes, and yet, he was a 
Graf! Poor Gottlieb! 

Then, the other Elsa came into his 
life—not the child Elsa, not the mother 
of the child Elsa, but the Elsa that he 
loved. The mother of the child Elsa 
was a dream, a beautiful dream, a dream 
from a broken heart and a brain as 
crooked as the body of Gottlieb. And 
Gottlieb loved the other Elsa, the beau- 
tiful Elsa, and he forgot himself in the 
mere joy of looking forward to occa- 
sional hours in her presence. 

How Gottlieb had dreaded the hours 
spent in the great cathedral before the 
other Elsa came! When the other Elsa 
came, Gottlieb would wait for the hours 
that should find him in hearing of her 
voice, as a child awaits a féle, or the 
poor a legacy. And in the night, in the 
night when he was quite alone, when the 
kobold no longer stared from the pol- 
ished floors (for the kind darkness hid 
it), Gottlieb would lie with wide-opened 
eyes looking up into the darkness, think- 
ing of Elsa, the other Elsa, who was be- 
fore the child Elsa came. 

Some day Elsa, the other Elsa, should 
be his wife. What if she were but a gro- 
cer’s daughter and he a Graf? She was 
a tall, fair, white, beautiful girl ; he was 
a twisted, crooked man. Were not her 
fair face, her sweet voice, her beauty, an 
offset to all the titles made by man? 
She should be his wife, this other Elsa, 











and if God were kind, he would have a 
child Elsa, a dear daughter some day. 

No. Gottlieb did not wish a son. 
When he was a boy, the servants’ sons 
looked at him, with the kobold in their 
eyes. To his face, they saluted ; to his 
back they spoke of him as the crooked 
one. But the maids, they were tender 
and pitiful to the little deformed child. 
So Gottlieb desired a daughter; a fair, 
little daughter, a child Elsa. 


‘But look at me, 


And one day Gottlieb crept down 
the long, long halls, down the wide 
stairs where other Grafs, with their re- 
tainers, had trodden with loud echoing 
steps; crept down to the room where 
the Griifin often sat, and found her in 
the usual place. 

She was a dark, queenly woman, was 
the Griifin Von Waldereen, taller than 
Elsa, the other Elsa, and majestic and 
cold. Colder to-day than ever before 
was she, and far from the crooked 
twisted little creature she had given 
life. 

But Gottlieb was not afraid to-day ; 
Gottlieb was strong in the love he bore 
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for Elsa, the other Elsa. And he told 
his heart to his mother, concerning the 
grocer’s daughter, and the Grifin list- 
ened, with angry eyes. 

“A grocer’s daughter!” she said, at 
length, “and you the Graf Von Wal- 
dereen !” 

“But look at me,” pleaded Gottlieb. 
“Remember what I am.” 

And his mother looked, anger and 
disgust mingled on her face. 
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"pleaded Gottlieb. 


“Still, you are Graf Von Waldereen,” 
she said, decisively. 

And within the month Elsa, the 
grocer’s daughter, wedded the butcher 
whose shop adjoined the grocer’s store ; 
the Griifin Von Waldereen giving, as 2 
wedding gift, a fair home, fine linens, 
and much silver. 

Then Gottlieb came no more to the 
cathedral. And Elsa, the other Elsa, 
still stood and sang where the light, 
coming in through painted windows, 
clothed her in the hues of paradise. 

Through the long, long weeks Gott- 
lieb lay in the room where he had spent 
the most of his twenty years of life. 
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For long, long weeks he lay, too ill to 
know that his distant cousins were 
wondering at the hold he had on life. 
And the Griafin, passing into and out of 
the quiet room, wondered how her son 
could so long endure, yet suffer so. 
And who may say she was not sorry 
that she stood between Gottlieb and 
the other Elsa? 

But there came a day when Gottlieb 
was better—in body—and his old nurse, 
believing him asleep, spoke softly of the 
other Elsa, Elsa the lost. And Gottlieb, 
thinking of his desire to wed the other 
Elsa, fancied he had had his wish, and 
she was his wife, the kobold’s wife. 
For Gottlieb’s mind was as .crooked as 
his body after that struggle with death. 
Poor Gottlieb ! 

And when once more the frail, 
wasted, crooked, little shape moved 
along the halls, and in and out among 
the splendid rooms, a presence, unseen 
to others but real as flesh to him, 
moved with him, ministering to him, 
comforting him, and he called it “ Elsa.” 

Then the other Elsa’s little girl was 
born. And when the babe was just 
beginning to notice things, and make 
its small self needful to its mother, it 
died. Elsa’s—the other Elsa’s—daugh- 
ter died. 

Carefully had the Grifin Von Wal- 
dereen kept the baby’s birth from Gott- 
lieb’s ears, dreading its effect on his 
disordered brain. He was gentle, very 
gentle, very patient, very happy, was 
Gottlieb, but it made the Griafin’s nerves 
tremble when her eerie son would sit 
for hours talking to something, unseen, 
calling it “Elsa, my wife.” If he heard 
of the child, he might fancy a daughter 
Elsa, too. 

And then the butcher’s wife died. 
She gave up her fair home, and her 
linen, and silver, and went down into 
the dark grave to lie till light divine 
should shine about her, clothing her in 
hues unknown to earth, in Paradise. 

*Twas in the days following the other 
Elsa's death that Gretchen, who was 
getting old and heedless, spoke to her 
nursling of the death of Elsa, and of 
Elsa’s child. And Gottlieb, poor Gott- 
lieb, thinking it over, comprehended 
half. Then were his mother’s nerves 
set tingling by the way in which he 
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spoke of his wife’s death, of her grand 
funeral, of her marble tomb. 

Every day he sent flowers to lay above 
“Elsa, my wife.” Every service he sat 
in the cathedral, listening to the Aves, 
or masses, or Te Deums, or chants, fan- 
eying that the priests were praying for 
the soul of “Elsa, my wife.” Then 
came the queer fancy, that ‘“ Elsa, my 
wife,” had left a daughter in her stead. 
Such a dear little daughter as was Gott- 
lieb’s child, Elsa! Like the Elsa, the 
other Elsa, he had loved. 

He chose the sunniest rooms for the 
child Elsa, did Gottlieb Graf Von Wal- 
dereen. He gave her servants, dresses, 
jewels. Even his mother must visit 
Elsa, his child. She was a wee babe at 
first, was the child Elsa. But, as the 
years passed, she grew to childhood and 
was fair to Gottlieb, as her dream- 
mother had been. She rode with him 
when he rode, she followed him about 
the garden, she sat with him at table, 
she kissed him when they met in the 
morning; at night she sang him to 
sleep. She was with him when he was 
ill. She amused him when he was weary. 
So Gottlieb loved the child Elsa, his 
child. 

One day, one fortunate day for the 
poor and the miserable, the child Elsa, 
as the carriage passed a hospital for lit- 
tle ones, slipped down from the seat 
where Gottlieb always fancied she sat, 
and climbing up into his arms looked 
into his eyes. The kobold never looked 
from the eyes of the child Elsa. 

“IT love you, dear,” she said, kissing 
his face, ‘I love you; but the poor, 
dear, and the suffering!” 

"Twas only Gottlieb’s kind heart that 
stirred, but Gottlieb heard it in the 
tones of his child Elsa. So the carriage 
was stopped, and the footman carried in 
a goodly gift to the matron, and, from 
that day on Gottlieb gave much, in the 
name of the child Elsa. 

* Twas well for the poor, and the mis- 
erable, that the child Elsa came into 
Gottlieb’s life. In her name he opened 
to the ones who could not escape the 
city, the gardens about the castle. In 
her name many a promising boy or girl 
was helped to higher, better things ; for, 
quick to see merit and plead for its re- 
ward was the child Elsa, Gottlieb’s child. 























She stood where the other Elsa used to stand. 


"Twas in the cathedral, one day, long, 
long after the death of the other Elsa 
and her child, and Gottlieb was thirty, 
as time is measured; in body he was 
old, old. He had been born old. His 
mother had for many months lain by 
the side of the father of Gottlieb, and 
Gottlieb and his child Elsa were left 
alone. 

For months the two had occupied the 
seat of the Von Waldereens in lonely 
state. Then there came the desire that 
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Elsa, Gottlieb’s child, should stand where 
the other Elsa stood, and sing as the 
other Elsa sang—the Elsa whom he 
had loved. And the next service, when 
the light came in through the cathedral 
windows, the child Elsa was gone from 
his side. She stood where the other 
Elsa used to stand, and sang as the other 
Elsa sang ; and the light through the 
painted windows clothed her in robes 
of the hues of Paradise. 

A Von Waldereen sang with singers 
—a Von Waldereen—but only Gottlieb 
heard the loud, clear tones, only Gott- 
lieb saw the child-singer. 

At first *twas joy enough merely to 
hear her voice, the voice of his child. 
But, after a little, Gottlieb noticed, as 
he watched the child Elsa mounting the 
stairs to the singers’ loft, how much 
they needed repairs. So marble stairs 
took the place of the stairs of oak, for 
Gottlieb would please himself in pleas- 
ing his child. Then, for the instruments 
did not harmonize with the child Elsa’s 
tones, new instruments were given the 
cathedral. To the cathedral one day, 
the day that the child Elsa was old 
enough to take her first communion, 
Gottlieb gave the choicest of the blos- 
soms of his gardens. And a new service 
of silver he also gave the cathedral in the 
child Elsa’s name. 

He had been ailing of late, had Gott- 
lieb, but was not so ill that he could 
not watch old Gretchen sewing the veil 
for his darling, knowing not that Gretch- 
en’s little grandchild would wear it on 
the morrow. 

Gottlieb had been ailing of late, and 
this morning, when the child Elsa came 
to him to give the morning kiss, the 
child Elsa, with the little white veil hid- 
ing her in its filmy folds, she kissed 
him, with anxious eyes searching his face. 

“You will not come to see me,” she 
pleadingly said. “ You are ill, dear.” 

And Gottlieb knew he was ill. But 
for once, just once, Gottlieb refused the 
child Elsa. He must see his little one 
march with the other white-veiled chil- 
dren. He must hear his child’s voice 
once again in the songs and chants. He 
must see her kneel where the other Elsa 
once knelt, long, long ago—the other 
Elsa, whom he loved even as he now 
loved his child Elsa. 
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So his servants carried him to the 
cathedral, and placed him in the seat of 
the Von Waldereens, and he sat quiet, 
very quiet, listening to the voice of his 
child, his beautiful child, singing with 
the white-veiled throng. And the bish- 
op, passing with the censer-bearers be- 
fore him, blessed Gottlieb for his rich 
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For, 
lo! in the singers’ loft had Gottlieb 
seen the other Elsa standing again with 
the singers—the other Elsa, in fair 
bright robes, woven of light, tinged 


him again among the cushions. 


with the hues of Paradise! And up at 
the altar, with the other maidens, the 
child Elsa knelt; the priest blessed her— 








gifts. The priests, the sisters, and the her, for whose sake the cathedral had 
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Gottlieb gathered the 


white maidens, as they passed him by, 
called down good blessings on his head 
and whispered prayers for poor crooked- 
brained Gottlieb. 

, And Gottlieb, watching the long pro- 
cession pass up to the altar, grew ill, 
so ill that his servants, used as they 
were to see the queer, wrinkled face 
grow white, were startled now, and 
would have carried him forth, but Gott- 
lieb whispered, “No,” and they placed 
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child Elsa to his heart. 


been given so many goodly gifts—and 
the chants burst forth, the voice of the 
other Elsa sweetly blending with the 
voice of Elsa, the child. 

Now the child Elsa was returning. 
Now she had left the others and was 
standing by Gottlieb’s side. Weakly 
Gottlieb smiled up into the child Elsa's 
face. Tenderly the child Elsa lifted his 
face between her little hands and kissed 


him. 
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Then the eyes of Gottlieb wandered 
from the face of the child Elsa to the 
face of the other Elsa, standing in the 
singers’ loft, singing, with the sunlight 
about her, robed in a fair bright robe, 
radiant with the hues of Paradise. 

Then, he looked again at Elsa, his 
daughter. 
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“Kiss me, child Elsa,” he whispered, 
and placing her little arms about his 
neck, the child Elsa spread her white 
veil over his face, kissing him in the 
shadow of its folds; then Gottlieb be- 
ing very ill and weary, gathered the 
child Elsa to his heart, and so holding 
her, after a little, “ fell asleep.” 


AN OLD MAN’S CHRISTMAS EVE 


By H. W. Phillips 


I near your sleigh-bells jingle, 
Old Kriss Kringle ! 
And the moonlight on the snow— 
From that moon of long ago— 
Sets my pulses, old and slow, 
All a-tingle. 


My whole heart with memory quivers, 
Saint of Givers ! 
For athwart the Arctic blast 
Your fleet team comes free and fast, 
And a message from the past 
It delivers. 


Gone are all the old-time faces 
And the places ; 
Yet for my lone Christmas Day 
There’s a package in your sleigh, 
Marked to me “From Far Away ”— 
Grace of Graces ! 


It contains some boyish dreaming, 
And is teeming 
With light fancy, high desire, 
Guileless love, ambition’s fire, 
And young souls in brave attire 
Gayly gleaming. 


But the room is growing colder— 
Ah, I’m older! 
Look! From out the shadow wall 
Stalks a spectre grim and tall, 
Lays his dread hand, like a pall, 
On my shoulder ! 








LOVE-NOTES 
By Arthur Grissom 


I 


“Tr thou wilt tell me, dear,” she said, 
“How many stars there be, 
I'll tell thee all the golden thoughts 
I have each night of thee.” 


“Oh, countless, then, thy thoughts,” I said ; 
“Of thee I have but one: 
Merge all thy stars in one great star, 
And that is mine, the sun.” 


I 


“OQ Raven, why are you silent? 
And why do you coo, O Dove?” 
“Lo, one is sad, and one is glad; 
For we are the moods of love!” 


I 


In the deep, still garden close 
She leaned to my kiss, 

And hers the sweet shame of the rose 
That crimsons in bliss, 


When the Great Prince comes in his gold 
From gardens above, 

And the dewy, flushed petals unfold 
In fulness of love. 





“Dear, thou art the white rose,” I said, 
* And Love is the sun; 
Is not the rose happiest red? | 
Love’s will be done.” 


A VISIT FROM SANTA CLAUS 
By H. W. Phillips 


clatter to the floor as picture after 
picture drifted past. The frugal, lone- 
some dinner of bacon, coffee, and sour- 
dough bread was undergoing the proc- 


HE pitch-pine fire lighted up his 
bearded and deep-lined face, and 
made patterns on the dusky 
cabin walls. Outside, the snow swirled 





and rioted, and the wind piped an ac- 
companiment to the dance. The man’s 
body was in a little dreary gulch among 
the Idaho Mountains. His mind roved 
the Christmases of other years. The 
corn-cob pipe fell with an unheeded 


ess of re-incarnation, and the pleasant 
operation bred reminiscence. Partic- 
ularly vivid in memory was that Christ- 
mas-tree in the church, when for the 
first time his eye fell upon Santa Claus 
corporeal. It came back with such force 















A VISIT FROM 


as to be a 
reality. He 
experienced 
again the 
thrill of see- 
ing the furry, 
bearded fig- 
ure tumble 
through the 
chimney. 

Crash ! 

He looked 
toward the 
little window 
and for a moment the confusion of past 
and present held him inert. There was 
the same furry body, but in the place 
of the ruddy, generous features of the 
children’s saint, the rickety sash framed 
the hungry red mouth and cruel pig- 
eyes of a big Cinnamon bear. 

The miner continued to stare in 
astonishment, until another move on the 
part of the intruder brought him to his 
senses. 

With a blasphemous mixture of prayer- 
words and swear-words he jumped for 
his rifle. The report was deafening in 
the small room, but before it had ceased 
to ring in his ears he saw the huge 
figure of the Cinnamon, rendered misty 
and terrible by the smoke and firelight, 
smashing his way through the side of 
the cabin as a man goes through a 
thicket. Knife in hand, Mr. Man flew 
for Br’er Bar while he still had the 
advantage of the situation. 

And then the ball was on! The 
mutually destructive elements rolled 
and fought, struck, bit, scratched, 
howled, cursed, and roared, as suited 


Mr. Miner. 
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their different natures—in the fire-place 
and under the table; frying-pans and 
all the other loose household utensils 
floating around like scraps of paper in 
a whirlwind, and swelling the unholy 
din withal. 

Trapper Jones, coming to pay a Christ- 
mas visit, heard the uproar a quarter of 
a mile away and made his best speed 
against the storm. On opening the 
door a scene of wreck and carnage of- 
fended his eye. 

“ Air ye hyer, Bill?” 

‘* Oh, ya’as,” came the slow response. 
“Tm here, all but m’ 
wrapper ; that’s tored 
a bit, an’ three of m’ 
fingers cum off durin’ 
the excitement.” 

* Well, what’n 
was yer doin’ here all 
alone by yerself to 
raise a row like that, 
yer old fool?” said 
J ones, indignantly, 
striking a match to 
get a view of things. 

“Had avisit from Santa Claus. Thar 
he is under the table. Old man’s tem- 
per’s kinder spiled by age.” 

“ Well, scalp me!” Jones laconically 
expressed himself. 

“4 tell you what it is, pardie,” said 
Bill, as, swathed and bandaged, he sat 
on the dead ‘b’ar’ and took another pull 
at Jones’ quart bottle, I kin remember 
Christmasses with more laffin’ in ’em, 
and Christmasses with more good 
chewin’ in ’em, but a livelier Christ- 
mas for while it lasted, don’t come to 
m’ mind. Ss 








Mr. Trapper, 


Cuss me, if it does! 











CHRISTMAS, PAST AND PRESENT 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


a wonderful flower, for the old 

year, leaving us with drooping 
wings and downcast head, drops from 
his tired hands this one last gift, the 
Christmas season. And it should give 
a finer touch to our happiness to know 
that the cheer is widespread and al- 
most universal ; that it belongs to all 
nations, from northern snows to south- 
ern sunshine—belongs to the past as 
well as to the present, and surely to the 
future also. 

At this season in ancient Rome, long 
before the Christian era, the ‘‘ Twelve 
Nights,” or Saturnalia, were held, and 
some of the mirth and jollity of our 
modern Christmas holidays descends to 
us from that time. Though the under- 
lying idea of these early observances 
has passed away, yet the customs them- 
selves remain and have rushed, like a 
flood of waters, into a wholly different 
channel. 

During the Saturnalia, which wie 
intended to typify the equality -nd 
peace of the Golden Age, the schools 
were closed, no war could be proclaimed, 
and slaves might sit at the same table 
with their masters, and talk and laugh 
familiarly with them. 

Some of these customs have descend- 
ed to modern society ; in Italy, masters 
and servants are often seated together 
on Christmas-day, and in “ Merrie Eng- 
lande” the squire still meets his de- 
pendents on Christmas-eve, and even 
treads a measure with them in the old 
hall, decked with mistletoe and holly. 

The custom of commemorating the 
birthday of Christ is said to date back 
to the early part of the fourth century. 
When Constantine, however, took the 
Christian religion under his imperial 
protection, Christmas began to be cele- 
brated with more pomp and ceremony, 
and gathered to itself many heathen ob- 
servances belonging to a still earlier 
period. From this time the celebra- 
tion of the day slowly spread abroad, 
and St. Chrysostom makes mention of 


N OW in the breast of winter blooms 


it in one of his sermons as early as 
386 A.D. 

It had in those days, of course, none 
of its modern accompaniments of Christ- 
mas trees, Christmas stockings and 
Christmas gifts ; but was merely a re- 
ligious ceremonial, interwoven, as has 
been said, with many purely Pagan ob- 
servances. 

It early took deep root in Germany, 
where its poetic and mystical elements 
touched an answering chord in the 
hearts of the people. 

Before the German nation became 
Christianized, a solemn festival called, 
like that of the Romans, the ‘“'Twelve 
Nights,” extending from December 25th 
to January 5th, had been yearly ob- 
served. It was intended to celebrate 
the turning-point in the conflict of 
natural forces ; the ice-king was at the 
pinnacle of victory, but the sun-god 
had wheeled his fiery steeds and was 
about to bring to the world the warmth 
and buds of spring. Thus the early 
German Christmas grew to be a curious 
mixture of Pagan and Christian observ- 
ances. 

The customs of binding the trees of 
the orchard with ropes of straw on 
Christmas-eve, and shaking the crumbs 
from the table-cloths about their roots, 
that they might become more fruitful, 
point to the mysterious influence attrib- 
uted to the “Twelve Nights.” In 
the Tyrol, the fruit-trees are soundly 
beaten for a similar reason ; in Bohe- 
mia, the limbs are shaken during the 
performance of midnight mass, while in 
other localities the orchard is presented 
with the remains of the Christmas sup- 
per, to which it has previously been re- 
spectfully invited. In Devonshire, up 
to a short time ago, the custom still 
prevailed of offering hot cider and corn- 
cake to the largest fruit-tree, the 
“ King of the Orchard,” while the 
chorus was sung: 


Bear good apples and pears enough, 
Barns full, bags full, sacks full. 




















In certain provinces of Austria, it is 
still customary to perform a Christmas 
play, just before the holiday season. 
The principal personages are the Vir- 
gin, the Christ-child, St. Nicholas, St. 
Peter, St. Joseph, Herod, and some- 
times the Devil, who furnishes the hu- 
mor of the primitive drama. A chorus 
of angels and shepherds is in attend- 
ance, and all the parts are sung, the 
tunes being accompanied with a sort 
of slow dance, or rhythmic movement. 
Frequently these dramatic representa- 
tions are held in halls, and sometimes 
the actors go from house to house, and 
are associated with the giving of Christ- 
mas presents. 

Germany seems to be both the Christ- 
mas paradise and purgatory of chil- 
dren. When the angelic players make 
the yearly visits there, a solemn in- 
quiry is made into the conduct of the 
little ones. The Angel Gabriel first 
enters and announces the coming of 
the Christ-child, who makes it known 
when he appears, that the object of his 
call is to find out if the children are 
obedient and have learned to play and 
to work. Then he summons St. Nicho- 
las, who reports their conduct on the 
way to school, the tasks they have 
forgotten, and the prayers they have 
omitted to say. At the close of his ac- 
count St. Peter enters, examines their 
copy-books, etc., and if everything is not 
satisfactory, summons “ Rupert,” who 
seems to be a kind of attendant Fate. 

Rupert dashes in with an enormous 
bunch of rods, whereupon the children 
fall upon their knees and begin to pray 
loudly. If the prayers are well said, 
the angelic company relents and the 
presents are distributed. 

St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra in the 
time of Constantine, is, for the children 
at least, the most popular saint in the 
calendar everywhere. Familiar legends 
state that he earned his reputation for 
generosity in early Roman times, by 
secretly leaving a marriage portion at 
the windows of three destitute maid- 
ens. In some countries he is supposed 
to make his annual rounds, riding on a 
white horse or ass with a basket on his 
arm. Sometimes he carries a bunch of 
rods and announces his arrival by the 
ringing of a bell, in which case the 
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children are summoned and go through 
an ordeal of questions in regard to 
their good behavior, similar to what 
has just been related of the Christ- 
child. 

In Belgium, St. Nicholas makes his 
aérial visitations at dead of night and 
silently. The children, who for days 
have been thrusting curly heads into 
the chimney to importune him for spe- 
cial gifts, are ready for his coming. 


' Their little shoes, polished brightly and 


filled with hay or oats for the saint’s 
white horse, are set on the table, or in 
the chimney corner, and the room is 
carefully locked. In the morning it is 
opened in the presence of the assembled 
family—and, wonder of wonders! the 
hay and oats are gone, the furniture all 
in disorder, and the little shoes filled 
either with rods, or with gifts, accord- 
ing to the deserts of the owners. 

In France, the Christ-child comes at 
night unseen, with a retinue of angels, 
to fill the shoes or stockings with Christ- 
mas gifts. In other localities, he isrepre- 
sented by a young girl dressed in white, 
with hair of lamb’s wool floating on 
her shoulders and on her head a crown, 
set round with burning tapers. These 
Christmas visitors are almost always at- 
tended, if not by the severe St. Peter, 
then by Rupert, already mentioned, or 
by some dreadful bugbear dressed in 
fur, with clanking chains, or disguised 
as a goat or a bear. 

In some parts of Austria the lovely 
Christ-child and grim Rupert, carrying 
a bell, make an early visit, and leave to- 
gether. When the tinkling of Rupert’s 
bell has ceased, and he is well out of 
sight, the children hastily take off their 
shoes, tie them together and run into 
the garden to lay them under a bush. 
Then they cuddle together round the 
fire, telling stories of bright Christ- 
mases past and those to come, till the 
clock strikes ten. As the last stroke 
dies away, they fly into the garden to 
find the shoes running over with apples, 
nuts, and candies. 

Our own Santa Claus, rosy and plump, 
with twinkling eyes and furry dress, 
comes to us, with very little change, di- 
rect from Holland. He seems to have 
lost some of his dignity, though none 
of his lovableness and generosity, in the 
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transit ; for who would imagine that so 
frisky and rotund a person could ever 
have been a stately bishop, or that a 
mitre ever burdened that jolly head! 
It may be that the Dutch themselves 
are responsible for some of the varia- 
tions from the early type of the chil- 
dren’s saint, and that, through years of 
residence in that clean and prosperous 
country, his outer man exhibited a 
tendency to conform to the type of the 
stout and comfortable mynheers all 
about him. But rosy and plump, dim- 
pled and merry, we love every inch of 
him and would not change him for 
a thousand grand bishops, clothed in 
fine garments and prancing on stately 
steeds. 

There are many superstitions about 
Christmas-eve, all deep-rooted in some 
beautiful truth, which are still firmly 
held in various countries. The belief 
that cattle kneel at midnight in recog- 
nition of the anniversary of Christ's 
birth, is said to be prevalent yet in re- 
mote parts of England, and in modern 
Mexico they tell you that on the “Good 
Night” the cocks crow, “ Cristo nacié,” 
(Christ is born). 

In some portions of Germany the 
table remains spread and the lights 
burning throughout the night, so that 
the Virgin Mary and the angel who 
passes when all are sleeping, may find 
something to renew their strength. 

Again, in Northern Austria, the house- 
mother, mindful of the feeble feet of her 
own little ones, sets a candle in her 
window that the dear Christ-child may 
not stumble in passing through the 
village. 

Throughout Scandinavia, the Yule- 
tide, which begins on Christmas, is the 
merriest time of the year; watch-dogs 
are unchained, the cattle receive an 
extra allowance of fodder and every 
morning the wild birds are fed with 
generous handfuls of seed. The table 
is laid and left standing throughout the 
day, and each visitor must partake of 
something, or he is believed to carry 
away the yule-joy. Old quarrels are 
forgotten, old feuds adjusted, the courts 
are closed, and on Christmas-eve the 
shoes of the entire household, great 
and small, are set close together in a 
row, that their owners may live in 








peace and harmony throughout the 
year. 

. In Sweden and Denmark the Christ- 
mas gifts are distributed in numberless 
curious ways. Sometimes they are 
thrown into the room by a mysterious 
messenger who knocks loudly and then 
disappears. Strange visitors” arrive 
throughout the evening, all disguised 
in one fashion or another, hobbling on 
crutches, wrapped in fur, with covered 
faces or masked in some ingenious way. 
Knocks sound first at one door, then 
at another, boxes fly in at the windows, 
everything is hurry and mystery and 
the children are in ecstasies of delight. 

In larger cities and towns a great 
fair is held; shops are brilliantly illu- 
minated, booths filled with toys and 
sweetmeats, and everywhere blooms the 
Christmas -tree, tall and green, and 
decked with lights. 

The Christmas-tree is undoubtedly 
of German origin, and was formerly 
used only by distinctly Protestant fam- 
ilies and churches. In its present form 
it is of comparatively recent date, 
but its Pagan forerunner enjoys great 
antiquity. The early Germans thought 
of the world as a great tree, whose roots 
were hidden deep, but whose top flour- 
ished in Paradise. Its memory was still 
green long after Christianity had been 
introduced, and many of its attributes 
were transferred to the modern Christ- 
mas-tree. 

It was first used during the “‘ Twelve 
Nights,” in honor of the Goddess of 
Spring, but was afterward transferred 
to the birthday of Christ as typifying 
the hope and spring-time of the world. 

The Christmas-tree now flourishes 
wherever German civilization or Ger- 
man Protestantism have entered ; but 
in Roman Catholic countries the rep- 
resentation of the Holy Manger, from 
its tangible and pictorial effects, has 
still the preéminence. The first Manger 
is supposed to have been constructed 
about six centuries ago, in the time 
of St. Francis. They vary nowadays 
from the rude figures which the shep- 
herd hacks out with his knife, to the 
pretentious affair, with velvet drapery 
and gilded carving, erected by the 
wealthy citizen. In the foreground is 
seen the manger in which the new- 























born infant lies, Mary by his side, 
Joseph standing near, and sheep and 
cattle resting round about. 

A group of adoring shepherds is at 
one side, and the wise men in a gor- 
geous procession are seen approaching, 
loaded with gifts—the whole effect, in 
some of the larger representations, be- 
ing beautiful and realistic. In similar 
representations in private families, the 
manger is frequently used as a place to 
lay the Christmas presents. 

In Spain and Italy grand dinners are 
given on Christmas, and each of the 
dependents is presented with a gift. 
Fairs are frequently held, the Holy 
Manger is shown in churches as well as 
in some private houses, and everyone 
attends the solemn midnight mass. 

To the Russians, St. Nicholas is es- 
pecially dear, Christmas-trees are uni- 
versal, there are solemn services in all 
the cathedrals, but mirth and _ jollity 
seem to be reserved principally for 
Easter-tide, Christmas remaining more 
of a religious occasion. 

In early England, the holiday merri- 
ment seems to have been especially wide- 
spread. It was not a children’s festi- 
val—the introduction of the Christmas- 
tree there is of comparatively recent 
date—nor can we find any mention in 
early times of Christmas stockings or 
other childish delights. The parental 
imagination did not soar to the height 
of inviting on Christmas-eve a company 
of celestial beings, personated by ac- 
commodating brothers and uncles, to in- 
quire into the conduct of the children ; 
nor are there any beautiful superstitions 
about the Christ-child, whom indeed 
the Germans and their kinsfolk seem to 
have taken almost exclusively into their 
loving protection. This, of course, may 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
Reformers strove to separate themselves 
sharply from Catholicism, and to rid 
themselves wholly of its rites and cere- 
monies. In this way some of the good 
went with what seemed evil, and among 
other things most of the customs of 
Christmas as then celebrated. 

It was, however, in early England a 
season of general rejoicing and merri- 
ment. The lord or squire came famil- 


iarly among his people, feasted and 
talked with them ; and grand banquets 
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were given in which the wassail bowl 
played a conspicuous part, and at which 
the boar’s head always appeared with 
great pomp. It was carried in by the 
strongest of the guardsmen singing a 
Christmas carol, and preceded by a 
forester, a huntsman and a couple of 
pages carrying the mustard. Several 
of these Boar’s Head Carols are still 
preserved, the first verse of one begin- 
ning : 


The bore’s head in hande bring I 
With garlandes gay and Rosemary— 
I pray you all sing merily. 


The Yule-log, cut from the forest the 
year before and lighted with a brand 
from the last year’s burning, was regard- 
ed as an emblem of hospitality. Tab- 
leau, picture, and story have reproduced 
to us the ceremonies attendant upon 
the bringing in of this huge log with its 
rough sides decked with holly, the ser- 
vants pulling it by heavy ropes, the fair 
child seated upon it and the singing of 
the carol : 


Come bring with a noise 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing. 


The Christmas mummers who enact- 
ed a play known as a “ Mystery,” and 
very like those still performed in Aus- 
tria, went from house to house and re- 
ceived something at each door for their 
services. Christmas carols were sung 
everywhere, and indeed this part of an 
early English Christmas is continued 
in modern times, while the boar’s head 
is still served at the royal dinner. 
Church and hall are hung, as of yore, 
with holly and mistletoe, the poor are 
generously remembered and Christmas 
chimes ring everywhere. 

Our Christmas in America is still 
young, but has, like a child masquerad- 
ing in its father’s garments, clothed it- 
self about with many observances bor- 
rowed from older countries. Our 
Christmas-tree comes from Germany, 
our Christmas-stocking from France, 
our well-beloved Santa Claus from Hol- 
land, but the holy joy and sweet .ob- 
servance and tender reverence of the 
season come from above. 











THE MOYNIHAN-WALKER EPISODE 
By Harry Mayo Peck 


scoundrel. Everybody  ad- 

mitted it, from the old Cherry 
Street neighbors, who remembered— 
and not with pleasure—his boyish de- 
predations, to genial Frank Walker, 
who, after four years’ faithful service at 
police duty, had been promoted by the 
decease of old Ned Tyler to the cap- 
taincy of Station 4. 

Captain Walker was young, in fact 
only thirty, and perhaps that was the 
reason he took it so hard. 

It was tough, though, that two morn- 
ings after his appointment he should 
wake to find that the biggest burglary 
in tan years’ history of the Police De- 
partment had been committed the night 
before. And the worst of it was, it had 
occurred in his own district, and in a 
section patrolled by one of his best of- 
ficers. 

For on the cashier's desk of the 
Forbes National Bank, on that bright 
October morning, when the office boy 
opened the great doors, lay a brand 
new kit of burglars’ tools and a bit of 
pasteboard. And the pasteboard wasn’t 
soiled either, as might have been ex- 
pected. It was of the conventional size, 
and on it, in the daintiest of engraving, 
was the following : 

“Mr. Daniel Perry Moynihan.” 

And beneath it, in clear, clean chirog- 
raphy, 

“To the new Captain of Station 4, 
with compliments.” 

It was a challenge. 

Captain Walker recognized the fact, 
and so did his brother officers, who 
were older than he, but who had not 
got the offiee. 

And they said nothing, except that 
burglaries were common things, and ex- 
perience was inestimable. 

It looked as though the young cap- 
tain had encountered the biggest job 
of his life, and that, too, with the eyes of 
the entire department, and the atten- 
tion of the municipal authorities par- 
ticularly, upon him. 


ve [)= ” MOYNIHAN was a clever 


Alone in his room, with only his pipe 
and “ Dick,” the police dog — who 
seemed to have taken a great fancy to 
him — for company, the new chief 
thought over the matter. He thought 
along time, and he thought hard, and 
at last had an idea. 

* Bravo, Dick, old boy!” he ex- 
claimed, “we'll beat them yet.” And 
“Dick,” in the usual fashion, with many 
thumpings, attested his approval at the 
vigorous action of the new head. 

But whether Captain Walker meant 
the criminals, or the blue-coated wise- 
acres around him, or both, is uncertain 
from his remark. 

Anyway he gave orders to the ser- 
geant, that when Officer Lynch —on 
whose beat was the Forbes National 
Bank—came in, he wished to see him. 


It was eleven o'clock, and to the 
members of the Recreation Club, down 
in Thatcher Street, the “edge of the 
evening ” was just on. 

A stranger looking in on them in 
their cosy club-house, would scarcely 
have suspected the character of the 
members. Yet it was a fact that here, 
in the heart of the city, in the very 
middle of District 8, were the head- 
quarters of ten of the cleverest and 
most ingenious scoundrels that ever 
cracked a safe, or appeared in evening 
dress, as the occasion and policy might 
seem to warrant. 

And Mr. Daniel Perry Moynihan, 
well educated, clever, and rascally, was 
president of the club. 

Theirs was a sumptuously furnished 
retreat. The members, from the char- 
acter of their ‘‘ occupation,” received 
high wages, and could afford to be lav- 
ish. And Moynihan would have only 
the best. 

Several well-executed — etchings 
adorned the walls, a few paintings, and 
here and there, at random and in 
odd corners, as if somewhat ashamed 
of themselves, pictures representing 
sporting men and events. A bright 
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He thought a long time, and he thought hard 


fire crackled between the andirons ; 
glimpses of a pool-table might be seen 
in an adjoining room, and still farther 
back, a shining bar with its glittering 
paraphernalia, presided over by a young 
symphony in black, whose perennial 
smile and obsequious “ Yes, Sahs,” had 
been of great monetary assistance to 
him. For his customers were paying 
ones, and policy is instinctive. 

Everything was just what might be 
found in any well-ordered club, and yet 
on account of its clever arrangement in 
the centre of a block (owned by a dis- 
cerning but politic landlord) the police 
of Division 8 were totally unaware of 
its existence. 

A group of well-dressed men stood 
about the fire-place, for the evening was 
cool. Among them was Moynihan, in 
evening dress, just drawing on his over- 
coat. 

“Ah, Dan! but you’re a changeable 
boy,” said one of them. 

** How's that ?” 

“Thursday night a burglar’s sneaks 
and dark lantern, and to-night evening 
dress and diamonds. ; 

“Well, you fellows ought not to kick ; 


you get your share, you know,” Moy- 
nihan answered, laughingly. 

*‘That’s right,” and a cheery “good- 
night” followed the genial chief as he 
left the room. 

Moynihan, after a somewhat circui- 
tous route, reached the street. Cau- 
tiously he looked out. The coast was 
clear, and he stepped down into a dark 
alley. 

As he reached the pavement he al- 
most fell over a man seated on the curb 
with a forlorn-looking bull-dog beside 
him. 

He was shabbily dressed, and the ge- 
nus seemed very apparent. 

* Hello, Tramp.” 

“Well, what if I am; there’s no use 
rubbing it into a man.” 

‘** What’s the matter ?” 

“ Nothing I know of.” 

“ What are you sitting here for ?” 

“T want to.” 

* Are you drunk ?” 

“ Maybe.” 

“Well, get up, and come have an- 
other drink with me.” 

“Tm no Oliver Twist!” 

* What do you mean ?” 
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“T didn’t ask for more! that’s what 
T mean. Do you want a diagram ?” 

And Moynihan realizing it was one 
on him, went up to the apparently be- 
sotted individual and made a closer in- 
spection. 

‘Just as I thought: a dirty tramp 
and a dirtier bull-dog,” he said to him- 
self. 

“ Are you hungry ?” 

“Yes!” 

The metamorphosed burglar was si- 
lent for a moment. ‘Guess I'll risk it,” 
he muttered below his breath. 

“Say, Tra , I mean, Pard! you 
come with me and I'll find you some- 
thing to eat.” 

In five minutes the dress-suit, the 
dirty tramp, and the sorry bull-dog were 
in the parlor of the Recreation Club. 

There was an ominous silence for a 
moment when they entered, but Moyni- 
han remarked, “It’s all right, boys, an 
old friend of mine in straitened circum- 
stances.” 

And the seedy tramp nodded em- 
phatically, and doffed his disreputable 
old hat. The sad-eyed bull-dog curled 
up on a rug before the fire. 

“Come with me,” said the chief, and 
the pair passed through a door-way 
into a cosy dining-room. The eating- 
room was unoccupied save for a waiter, 
and they took seats at one of the little 
tables. 

The waiter came forward. 

“In a few minutes, John,” said Moyni- 
han ; “ come when I ring.” 

A moment later they were alone in 
the room. 

Then the chief leaned back in his 
chair, looked at the tramp, and quietly 
said, “Got my card, Walker, I see.” 

The tramp gave a visible start. 

“It’s no use, Walker; I knew you 
the minute I fell over you on the curb- 
stone. I’ve had so much to do with 
your profession, that when the danger- 
infection is around I'm always one of 
the first to catch it. Had it rubbed 
into me by friction to-night,” he added. 

Neither said anything for several min- 
utes. Then Walker stretched out a 
hand from the dirty sleeve, which was 
grasped by the Chief. “You're clever.” 

“Thanks!” said the Chief, and he 
pressed a button. 








“Manhattans!” and the boy disap- 

eared. 

“Well, what are you going to do, 
now you have me?” queried Walker. 

“Get you a good dinner, as I prom- 
ised you, convince you that a new po- 
lice chief is not the mental equal of a 
rogue as long in the business as myself, 
and then if you choose to give me your 
word as a gentleman, that you will 
never mention this place or occurrence, 
or interfere in the least with my future 
plans, let you go.” 

“‘ And as near as my inferior order of 
intelligence can make it out, I get a din- 
ner, a reduction to the ranks, and a 
chance to perjure myself as soon as I 
get out of here.” 

“Your hypothesis is absolutely cor- 
rect. You are arguing on two certain- 
ties and one chance ; the last of which 
you will not take, as you are a man of 
honor.” 

“But supposing I refuse to comply 
with your request ?” 

Then the newspapers will print scare- 
heads and the public will have the pleas- 
ure—pardon me—the opportunity, of 
seeing how the mighty Press rewards 
faithful servants after death. 

** A bit cold-blooded, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, a trifle ; but with a man in my 
position, liberty and life are about on a 
par, and it wouldn’t do to get caught, 
you know. But here come the oysters ; 
we can continue this later.” 

At this minute Dick, having missed 
his master, poked his head in at the 
door, and walking over to the table, 
threw himself down beside it with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“Nice dog, that!” said the Chief. 

“Yes! he’s a good one,” was the re- 
ply. 

The dinner progressed, and, after an 
hour spent most socially, with no talk of 
“shop,” came to a conclusion. The two 
adjourned to the parlor, which was now 
empty, the coffee was brought in, and the 
cigars lighted. 

Dick got up, stretched himself, and 
followed them ; after sniffing about the 
furniture he strolled out of an open door 
into the kitchen. 

“Inquisitive?” queried Moynihan. 

‘Hungry, I guess,” replied the guest. 

“ Walker, let me say you did remark- 
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ably well in tracing me 
here. What made you 
think of this locality as 
a probable stamping- 
ground?” 

“Tf you examine the 
city records for a year 
or two, you will find 
that during that time, 
District 8 has been ab- 
solutely free from all 
burglarious disturb- 
ances of that high- 
toned character which 
has come to be your 
distinguishing mark.” 

“Thanks! I will 
make a note of it. The 
sin of omission is a 
grave one.” 

“Yes! it is a leading 
one.” 

Then for a few min- 
utes there was silence. 
Tobacco had wrought 
its magic spell, and 
each was absorbed in 
his own thoughts. The 
cigars glowed, ashes 
were flicked off, and the minutes rolled 
by. 

Then Moynihan roused himself, tossed 
the cigar-stump into the smouldering 
fire, and turned to the new captain. 
“Well, Walker, having reversed the or- 
der of the conventional sequence by 
having our pleasure first, it’s now time 
for business. What do you propose to 
do in the matter?” 

“T haven’t decided yet.” 

With a slight sneer, Moynihan contin- 
ued, “ Well, how long do you intend to 
take before doing it?” 

“Let Dick in before he scratches the 
paint all off that door, and I will see if 
some satisfactory conclusion cannot be 
reached.” 

The Chief hastily rose and walked over 
to the entrance-door, to the other side 
of which, by the scratching, Dick had 
somehow apparently wandered. 

He opened it and then staggered back 
into the room. 

Dick marched in. 
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it and then staggered back. 


came Officer Lynch with four stalwart 
policemen. 

Then Walker slowly rose from his 
chair. ‘“ AsI said, Moynihan, I thought 
some conclusion might be reached when 
Dick was admitted.” 

He drew out his card-case, abstracted 
a card, and having scribbled on it “with 
compliments,” handed it to the Chief. 
Then he turned to his men: “Officer 
Lynch, arrest that man.” 

There was no resistance. 

After the handcuffs were on, the ex- 
chieftain turned to Walker and said: 
“Cap, there’s just one question I want 
to ask you.” 

**Go ahead.” 

“ How long has that dog been in the 
business?” 

“Nine years.” 

* Thanks.” 

And the police dog looked up from 
the rug before the fire with an I’ve-been- 
there-before expression, but he said 
nothing. 
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RECALLED 
By Virginia Rosalie Coxe 


“ EAR PHILIP: I am humbling 
| ) my pride to the dust as I 
write you this, because when 
we parted in anger, over two years ago, 
each vowed that the other was to blame 
and that neither should be the author 
of an overture fraught with a regret or 
an attempt at reconciliation. But I 
have been so unhappy through all these 
weary months, dear, that I am over- 
throwing dignity, strangling pride, and 
beseeching you to forgive me—to re- 
turn! We were both in the wrong, 
Philip, but I was the more to blame; 
so forget, forgive, and let the past, with 
all its misery and hideous memories, be 
smothered in a delirious dream, the in- 
toxicating bliss of a reunion. It will 
be all the more glorious, now that we 
have trodden the ploughshares of de- 
spair and have walked forth unscathed, 
for no one has taken your place in my 
heart, and you, I hear, are unmarried. 
I have pondered much before writing 
this; it is not a womanly thing to 
do. The subjugation of my independent 
spirit is against my principles, my proud 
nature, but the soft glow of love that 
was born in my heart for you, years ago, 
has grown assertive and tells me that 
you and I must not suffer when one 
werd will bring peace between us 
again. 
“Telegraph me when to expect you. 
“ Always sincerely, 
* Epira Ranpoips.” 


Philip Warburton threw away his 
cigar as he read the letter, dashed down 
the steps of the club to the nearest 
telegraph office, and wrote : 

“ Letter just received. Shall be with 
you to-morrow evening. A wedding 
prevents me from seeing you to-day.” 

Great Heavens! how he had longed 
and prayed for this day! He read the 
letter over again to assure himself that 
there was no mistake. Yes, it was all 
right ; the same dear handwriting—the 
same dainty silver crest! The world 
began to look bright again ; the air was 


like a tonic, and the sunlight seemed to 
have borrowed its glory from heaven. 
What a fool he had been to wait for her 
to write! Both had suffered needless 
pain ; had permitted their affections to 
be flayed, scourged, and crucified, while 
mind and soul writhed in torture upon 
a rack of hopelessness and despair. 
But, thank God, it was all over now, 
and life would be like a foretaste of 
paradise once more, with her to reil- 
lumine and glorify his existence. He 
had stood his ground firmly from sheer 
masculine stubbornness, but he had been 
just as much at fault, and she was a 
dear little woman to send him that 
note and make it all up again, for he 
had never known a happy day since 
their quarrel down by the sea ; and twice 
he had taken his pen to write her, but 
each time had been restrained by the 
argument that things would readjust 
themselves some day, and if he gave in 
once, he would have to give in always. 
One surrender to a woman makes her a 
tyrant forever, he reasoned ; so he wait- 
ed and suffered, brutally feeling com- 
forted in the thought that she was waiting 
and suffering. He did not take it into 
account that while a woman bears the 
pain without antidote or anesthetic, a 
man goes on and drowns his sorrow in 
a stiff whiskey or a Manhattan cocktail, 
which never fails to lull and quiet the 
bitterest gnawing the heart can know. 

The quarrel had been over a trifle 
anyway. But both had uttered words 
that were beyond recall, and he could 
not sacrifice his manhood and hazard 
dismissal and humiliation, for Edith had 
a high and mighty temper, and woe to 
the being who served as target for her 
lingual arrows. 

He tried to interest himself in other 
women, but the effort was futile; the 
recollection of her face and her full, 
rich voice, carried everything before 
it and left him a helpless victim, 
quivering and trembling before a mem- 
ory that refused to be assuaged or sub- 
dued. When the pain got too great 
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he killed it with cocktails and fizzes, 
thus managing to secure a little peace. 

But everything was different now. 
She had written him to return, had ad- 
mitted that she was wrong, had volun- 
tarily surrendered her arms of war ; 
and that was all he wanted. He knew 
that it had nearly killed her to yield, 
but when he should fold her in his 
arms and soothe the dear form that had 
suffered so much anguish, she would 
never regret the overture. He cursed 
the wedding that kept him from her 
side that evening! His duties as best 
man precluded the possibility of break- 
ing the engagement, and, as it was too 
late to call then, there was nothing to 
do but wait. 

Stopping at the florist’s, he sent up a 
mass of lilies of the valley—she always 
wore a coronal of their pure blossoms 
in her hair—and bought a box for the 
opera, Friday evening, that they might 
enjoy the music together once more. 
Of course there should be no delay 
about the wedding—the quarrel had 
come just in time to prevent the cards 
from going out—and he would get Car- 
ter Merrill’s yacht for a month, so they 
could cruise about the home coast be- 
fore taking their talked-of trip around 
the world. 

The seconds were hours, the hours 
weeks, and a generation seemed to have 
passed from the time that he broke the 
seal of her letter until the minute that 
his cab drove up to her door. The 
house looked unusually silent and 
sombre, and for a moment he thought 
he had made a mistake ; but no, there 
was the same opalescent glass in the 
vestibule door, and the old stone lions 
on the steps seemed to smile at him 
as of yore. The door opened the in- 
stant he touched the bell, and Peters, 
who had bowed him in so often in the 
old days, looked helplessly at the card 
given him, apparently puzzled about 
what he should do with it. 

“Miss Randolph !” began Warburton 
impatiently. “Take me to her at once! 
It will be all right—I am expected !” 

Peters opened the drawing-room 
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softly, and ushered him into the room 
he loved so well. A semi-darkness ren- 
dered things almost indistinguishable, 
coming as he did from the electric 
glare of the street, but he soon braced 
his vision in order to discern his sur- 
roundings. There, opposite the door, 
was the great mirror that sent back a 
flashing reflection in an avenue of 
rooms ; overhead hung the great crystal 
chandelier which resembled an inverted 
fountain ; standing out from drifts of 
sea-green draperies were the peerless 
marbles, white and dazzling, and the 
perfume of his lilies sent forth a greet- 
ing of welcome. But where was Edith? 
He surely expected to find her waiting 
with outstretched hands and words of 
joyous greeting on her lips! How he 
panted to see the dainty figure and to 
press it close to his heart ; to hold the 
beautiful head so that he could feast 
his eyes on its loveliness while he as- 
sured her that his existence, during the 
terrible separation, had been one long 
night, whose gloom and blackness noth- 
ing could dispel; that his soul had 
been as restless, as despairing, as any 
that Dante had ever pictured. 

But, great Heavens !—what was that 
long white thing at the end of the 
room—in the bow, just where they 
used to sit? He moved nearer with 
a quick motion. A casket! and in it 
—oh, God !—the woman he had come 
to see ! 

“Edith, Edith, my love!” he cried 
aloud in his anguish ; “‘ what has hap- 
pened? In heaven’s name, tell me what 
has happened!” he exclaimed to a 
black-robed figure, a cousin, who was 
kneeling at the foot of the white velvet 
bed in silent prayer over the dead girl. 

“It happened last night,” came the 
answer, as faint, as lifeless,as a dying 
breeze on a torrid eve; “she has been 
unhappy and broken-hearted for two 
years, and last night she took her life.” 

Truly he had been recalled; but the 
proud spirit and the indomitable will 
had held their sovereignty to the end, 
and he had been commanded to witness 
their triumph ! 























THE “HAMLET” OF MR. WALKER WHITESIDE 
By Beaumont Fletcher 


F making many Hamlets there 
() is no end. And, inasmuch as 

hardly two of the Shakespea- 
rean commentators—in all enough to 
make a chartered independent city on 
both sides of the Styx—are agreed in 
their infinite investigations into the 
moods and tenses of the gloomy Dane, 
it is small wonder that hardly two act- 
ors interpret him alike. 

The goodly, more serious, Church 
Fathers were wont to fall by the ears 
over the angelic population possible 
on the point of a needle. This impor- 
tant problem was, unfortunately, never 
solved to any general satisfaction ; but 
there can be little doubt that in human 
matters a fine point is quickly over- 
crowded. This explains what few co- 
incidences there are in Hamletic inter- 
pretations. There are, and have been, 
so many aspirants for an attitude that 
the occupants of many of the smaller, 
less elastic places were of necessity 
unable to avoid room-mates. But it 
is dazing to note how many discor- 
dant lodgers the narrow walls of this 
drama have accommodated. And now 
I am come a-knocking for admittance at 
this sardine-box of a hostelry already so 
packed that the roofs are dormitories, 
the billiard-tables are divans, the coal- 
heaps, cots, and the windows thrust 
through with superfluous feet. If de- 
nied admittance to the bulging walls, I 
shall at least have the thievish rapture 
of borrowing views from helplessly 
somnolent scholars, lifting ideas from 
indignant thinkers, and making off with 
my stolen sweets to gloat over them as 
a conglomerate of my own. 

If you wonder at the possibility of 
such dispute over Hamlet, ponder the 
position of some intimate friend of 
yours: how many of his acquaintances 
interpret his motives alike? There’s 
Napoleon, too. His history is overbur- 
dened with exact information, authentic 
utterances, side-lights, valet - opinions, 
hostile verdicts, and the ardent deifica- 
tion, or demonizing, of those who knew 


him well. Yet who that is truly im- 
partial can satisfy his own soul with a 
final verdict, a ccnclusive, definitive 
opinion that he was a god, a devil, 
neither, both, mere human, tool of des- 
tiny, master of fate, or anything but the 
great What-is-it ? 

So it is with this man Hamlet, as real 
to most of us as any actual histori- 
cal personage. Though a majority of 
thinkers hold that he feigned insanity, 
great brains like Coleridge’s have de- 
cided that his griefs made him almost 
what he acted, while a poor but re- 
spectable handful, led by Dr. Aken- 
side, insist that he was quite mad. 
Goethe and Coleridge set him up as 
noble, pure-souled, fearless. Schlegel 
and Stevens set him down as brutal, 
selfish, cowardly, hypocritical, with “a 
natural inclination for crooked ways.” 

His “irresolution” is justified by 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and others as the 
aversion of a dreamer to action. Keen 
logicians point to his “vast energy of 
will,” and explain his irresolution away 
into cautious determination. He is 
usually deemed a monochrome in sol- 
emn black; a few, like Lowell, point 
out the airy lightness of his wit. There 
has not lacked even argument that he 
and King Lear, being madmen, were 
burlesquers in the eyes of Elizabethans! 
The final and most startling word of all 
is that of the monumental scholar Fur- 
ness, who says he was not insane and 
did not feign it. In puzzling justifica- 
tion he asks the advocates of feigned 
insanity, “how they account for Hamlet’s 
being able, in the flash of time between 
the vanishing of the ghost and the com- 
ing of Horatio and Marcellus, to form, 
horror-struck as he was, a plan for the 
whole conduct of his future life?” How 
feigned insanity could affect a man’s 
real inspirational powers, I cannot see. 
Besides, there is a period of nervous 
dialogue with the two friends long 
enough to permit the sketch of a quick 
plan, and Hamlet then begs them not to 
betray his secret—‘‘ How strange or odd 














so e’er I bear myself,—As I perchance 
hereafter shall think meet To put an 
antic disposition on.” The word “ per- 
chance” shows that he was not yet 
firmly decided on a course. 

In taking one’s own choice out of 
these multitudinous views, there is a 
keen pleasure of presumption, for your 
impudence to one master must always 
prove reverence to some other. So, 
after several years of intimacy with this 
Danish sphinx, I am emboldened to 
submit the following interpretation of 
his riddles, by no means intending to 
strut in plumage chiefly borrowed. 

Two things are too much forgotten 
in the solution. In the first place the 
plot is not Shakespeare’s own creation. 
He rebuilt and glorified a story already 
well known. This story must then be 
granted a certain authority. Further- 
more, with all fervor of adoration before 
Shakespeare’s majestic genius, it must 
be remembered that, as with other hu- 
man playwrights of that period, five 
acts were necessary, and since he was 
writing no mere curtain- raiser, the 
king must be kept alive by hook or by 
crook past the goal of four long acts. 
With what skill has Shakespeare done 
this? Does he deserve blame for not 
clearing up the mystery of Hamilet’s de- 
lay? or is it an added charm? or are 
we merely less appreciative audiences, 
less trustworthy and sapient than those 
rich-banqueted Elizabethans ? 

“The Hystorie of Hamblet ” (now ex- 
tant in no edition earlier than 1608) is 
usually looked upon as the original, or 
a near relation of the original, of Shake- 
speare’s play. Here we learn, in chapter 
IL, of Hamblet—being assured that his 
uncle “would not detract the time to 
send him the same way his father Hor- 
vendile was gone, to beguile the tyrant 
in his subtilties counterfeiting 
the mad man with such craft and sub- 
till practises, that hee made shewe as if 
hee had utterly lost his wittes.” The 
historian goes on to tell how violently 
he feigned insanity till he “ seemed fitte 
for nothing but to make sport to the 
pages and ruffling courtiers ”—a hint 
Shakespeare has developed deliciously 
in the encounters with Polonius and the 
other parasites. 

The historian recounts an attempt to 
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test Hamblet’s reason by a nameless 
Ophelia who had long loved him. From 
the grossness of this scene, Shakespeare 
has taken the hint of a trap set by the 
court, and his Ophelia also lends her- 
self to a scheme to probe Hamblet’s in- 
sanity. The sore-beset fox eludes the 
trap in both cases. In a closet scene 
with his mother, Hamblet kills an eaves- 
dropping courtier, and Shakespeare has 
appropriated his cry, “A rat, a rat!” 
Hamblet now explains to his grief-strick- 
en mother that he is really sane; he up- 
braids her for her intercourse with the 
murderous King, and explains why he 
must delay revenge. “I must stay the 
times, meanes, and occasion, lest by 
making overgreat hast, I be now the 
cause of mine owne sodaine ruine and 
overthrow, and by that meanes end be- 
fore I begin to effect my heart’s de- 
sire.” 

This is valuable testimony on the 
point of Hamlet’s irresolution. Commen- 
tators seem to forget that he had a 
higher desire than the mere luxury of 
running his sword through his uncle. 
He hated the thought of assassination, 
and wished to justify himself before the 
people, that he might take his throne in 
peace and save his beloved, misguided 
nation. Another side-light comes from 
the well-known and possibly contempo- 
rary German perversion of the play. In 
“Der Bestrafte Brudermord,” Hamlet 
says: “ Through this assumed madness, 
I hope to get the opportunity of reveng- 
ing my father’s death. You know, how- 
ever, that my father is always surround- 
ed by many guards, wherefore it may 
miscarry.” 

One who notes the small number of 
successes among the vast number of at- 
tempts on the life of royalty, will see 
that it is not always easy to step up 
and efface a sovereign. And those who 
attempt it and fail are rarely allowed a 
second trial. To make this patent to 
the audience, I should advise that 
those impressive supernumeraries who 
pose as guards, be kept a little closer 
to the person of the King. 

Though some have affected to scorn 
it, Hamilet’s reason for not killing the 
King the one time he found him alone, 
is most potent and natural. It could 
hardly be a satisfactory revenge from 
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Hamiet’s standpoint to send the uncle 
on up to heaven after his own prayers, 
while the murdered father was suffering 
the torments of Hell. 

The King might also be accused of 
irresolution in putting Hamlet out of 
the way, but even in those raw times 
there was considerable popular opposi- 
tion to open and wanton murder. It 
was not safe even for kings. 

The “ Hystorie” further explains that 
the King dared not rid himself of his 
nephew at once and openly, for fear of 
his wife, who was also Hamblet’s mother, 
and for fear of King Rodericke, Ham- 
blet’s grandfather. In the history the 
final death of the King is consummated, 
though differently, by Hamblet, who 
bids him tell his brother in Hell that 
Hamblet has sent him there, and that 
the spirit of the murdered King may 
now rest revenged. The little word 
‘rest ” was the seed from which Shake- 
speare nurtured up the whole career of 
the Ghost, who does not at all appear 
in the “ Hystorie.” 

Hamlet has been especially blamed 
for his brutality to the poor Ophelia. 
But it is Shakespeare that is ruthless. 
The play is devote to filial piety. In 
“Romeo and Juliet ” he had shown the 
beauty of loverly faith that overrides 
parental opposition and concern. We 
forgive Juliet for duping her father and 
mother and Paris into an anguished be- 
lief in her death. We admire Bassanio, 
though he left his just-wedded bride to 
offer his life for a friend’s sake. So 
Hamlet, bidden from the grave to avenge 
his father’s hideous fate, brushes away 
every obstacle. He berates his own 
mother with justified presumption, and 
when he finds Ophelia in the way he 
treads her heart underfoot, not without 
remorse, not without pleading with her 
to rescue her purity in a nunnery. Be- 
sides, she had joined ordinary woman- 
kind and lent herself to a transparent 
trick to penetrate his sacred disguise, 
after long refusing to see him and tor- 
menting him with “the pangs of dis- 
priz’d love.” When men go to -war 
or to sea, women’s tears are quickly 
bridged streams. To-night the duty of 
a son is on the boards. Other play- 
nights we have seen parents contemned ; 
now it is the turn of sweethearts. 
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That Hamlet feigned insanity is, to 
me, an irresistible conclusion. . The 
pre-Shakespearean tradition is vital to 
the discussion. More conclusive still 
is the fact that the play itself bristles 
with proof. Hamlet declares his in- 
tention of playing the lunatic; the 
courtiers and the King think they see 
through the impersonation, and try to 
entrap him into disclosing his real 
sanity. His mother thinks him mad, 
and in the secrecy of the closet-scene 
he offers to undergo tests ‘“ which 
madness would gambol from.” Cole- 
ridge says he was “very near being 
what he acted.” Yet, though dis- 
traught with grief, alone in a loath- 
some court, he shows no hints of true 
madness—unless you throw down the 
reputedly “thin partitions,” and call 
all genius madness. 

But this fascinating, fruitless will-o’- 
the-wisp of Hamletic psychology must be 
followed no farther, or I shall never get 
to my subject. Furness’s remark upon 
Garrick frames the real value of the 
stage in Shakespearean problems: “Such 
acting as his was esthetic criticism of 
high order.” Many years of study and 
practical trial of his theories give Mr. 
Whiteside’s “Hamlet” a serious value. 
He has met constant and increasing 
approval in the West, and has won sur- 
prisingly cordial recognition from the 
New York critic and the New York audi- 
ence, neither of which at all deserves the 
reverential fear in which they are both 
held by almost all actors. 

In spite of support as wretched as we 
usually get in Shakespearean troupes—it 
was almost as bad as those Booth used to 
take with him to mar, not heighten, his 
lustre with their unreflecting dulness— 
in spite of this, Mr. Whiteside wrought 
his audiences up to high excitement 
and outbursts of genuine enthusiasm. 
One of Mr. Whiteside’s chief faults is an 
unimpressive stage presence, for which 
he is not to blame, though he aggravates 
it by wearing a dingy, ill-fitting wig, 
that seems to detach his face, mask-like, 
from his head. Furthermore, the wig 
should be blonde. Of this there can be 
little doubt. 

An easily remedied defect is a de- 
liberateness of speech which, while it 
permits his rich mellow voice to articu- 
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late beautifully and chantingly, amounts 
to irritating and dangerous delay. One 
notes also a tendency—shared with al- 
most all the histrionic profession—to 
get on stilts whenever a classic play is 
approached. Why Hamlet should fall 
along the stage with a reaching stride, 
instead of preserving the ordinary and 
equally graceful human ambulation, I 
can never understand. It never adds 
impressiveness, usually verges on the 
ridiculous, and always overstrides the 
sincere. 

Then, too, what a bad weather of roll- 
ing Rs, and “windy suspiration of 
fore’d breath,” and moaning portamen- 
tos and lightnin--quivering eyelids — 
what a tempestuous season always sets 
in when even the best actor is invaded 
with Hamlet or some classic réle of im- 
port! Thus Mr. Whiteside, as Richelieu 
(though the performance as a whole was 
thrilling with power and almost flaw- 
lessly sustained genius), would permit 
himself such murders of language as 
“ F-f-f-f-r-r-r- yend-d-d-s-s-s!” which 
was meant to mean only “Friends!” 
The best actors fall into such mouth- 
ings, but they make the judicious weep 
with other than tears of sympathy. 

The greatest fault of Mr. Whiteside’s 
Hamlet was its lack of contrast. The 
keen, witty sallies of the once-mirthful 
Dane were given with a sickly despair 
more grievous than the intended grief. 
Of course, this is consistent with one 
possible view of the character, but I 
maintain that due consideration of the 
audience’s nerves, the laws of artistic 
and dramatic chiaroscuro, both as a re- 
lief to the listener’s acute, but soon tir- 
ing, sympathy, and as a strengthening 
contrast for the scenes of wild despair 
and unrelieved gloom, demand of the 
actor, at every opportunity a certain 
gayety, subdued if you will, malicious if 
you will, but yeta high light to the pre- 
dominant shadow. Kemble was wont 
to be gay and smilingat the proper mo- 
ments of the rdéle. I believe that the 
ideal Hamlet of the future will be less 
reverent of bombastic, pathetic tradi- 
tion and truer to realism and the essen- 
tial humanity of the character. 

Since leaving New York, Mr. White- 
side has experimented with this treat- 
ment of Hamlet, and writes: “I have 
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brightened the few scenes to which you 
referred and find an improvement on 
the whole.” 

Against the faults of Mr. Whiteside, 
I am glad to set down virtues that grow 
on the appreciation, the more they are 
pondered. He has that sine qua non of 
great art, effectiveness. In outbursts 
of passion, he oversoars bombast and 
sweeps away the most unsympathetic 
critic. He approaches his task with 
reverence, with research, with the en- 
thusiasm of youthful scholarliness. He 
has dared to be original. Many of his 
readings are as delightful as they are 
new ; even those that are not convinc- 
ing are highly interesting. But it is 
in the work between the lines and out- 
side of them—all that enforcing of 
thought, those “ leading motifs ” of gest- 
ure, look, movement, expression, the 
strictly theatric action uglily dubbed 
“business ”—that he shows his chief 
strength and his most fertile promise. 
I wish I had room to set down all I 
have noted ; but here are a few of his 
more interesting readings and actions : 

He spoke much of the first soliloquy 
(“Oh, that this too, too solid flesh 
would melt ”) with his back to the audi- 
ence, a good modern bit of stage-craft. 
When Horatio says that he saw “My 
lord, the King, your father,” and Ham- 
let echoes “‘ The King, my father!” Mr. 
Whiteside does not refer it to his dead 
father with surprise, but rolls his eyes 
in scorn to the empty throne just va- 
cated by his uncle and sneers, in fine 
irony, “ The King, my father!” which 
is certainly neat, whether correct or 
not. 

In the platform scene, the Ghost is 
made to enter and stand for some time 
before he is observed ; then the speech 
“Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us !” is begun in whispers of ghastly ter- 
ror, while Hamlet’s faint form is upheld 
by his friends. The rest of the appeal 
to the Ghost is made with most melting 
filial reverence. Booth was wont, at the 
sight of the Ghost, to turn and stagger 
back to Horatio in vast fear. Irving 
betrays less fright. As is usually the 
case, the Ghost was enacted with asinine 
bathos that kept these awful scenes 
trembling on the razor-edge of the 
ridiculous. This important rdle is al- 
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most never given its real value. It is 
small wonder that Shakespeare chose to 
enact it himself. 

An interesting reading was shown in 
Hamlet’s reply to his friends’ remon- 
strances against his following the Ghost. 
Garrick read it quickly, “And for my 
soul, what can it do to roar?” Kemble 
asked with quiet firmness, “ What can 
it do to that?” Whiteside cried scorn- 
fully, “‘ What can rr do to that?” which 
is to me the most delightful and sug- 
gestive of the three, though scansion 
would argue against it. 

When the Ghost has gone, and the 
friends are calling Hamlet, Mr. White- 
side made of his replying “ Hillo, ho, 
ho, boy!” one long maniacal wailing 
cadence of most uncanny effect. His 
speech upon the different ways of be- 
traying a secret was badly done, with- 
out its proper conversational sarcasm ; 
and when he said, “The time is out of 
joint,” instead of making it a plaint, he 
put his finger to his lips with a shh! 
and whispered it as a bit of confiden- 
tial gossip ! which is incredibly silly. A 
constant flaw was a tendency to end 
every sentence with a melancholious up- 
ward inflection; and he is overfond of 
repeating his cues aloud. 

After the First Player had shown 
such emotion in his recitation, and 
Hamlet upbraids himself with “ What 
would he do Had he the motive and 
the cue for passion That I have,” Mr. 
Whiteside developed immense power. 
Sitting quietly in a chair at first, he 
works himself into a rage, leaps from 
his chair, kicking it over as he rises 
(Garrick had a trick-chair that fell over 
in the closet scene when he saw the 
Ghost !), and drawing his sword at the 
imaginary King. Suddenly he shrinks 
into himself with infinite contempt, and 
mutters his plan for a play with re- 
crescent impatience, till he breaks out 
in a yell of ecstatic rage, ‘The play’s 
the thing Wherein Ill catch the con- 
science of the King!” In this passion 
he rushes off the stage, while Irving, 
after a somewhat similar climax, falls to 
writing furiously. 

In the famous “ To be, or not to be,” 
Mr. Whiteside did not seem to me to 
reach the extreme heigh‘s—or, rather, 
the depths. He strolls in and speaks 


it in the proper reflective way, standing 
still from the first word until he-reaches 
“ For in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come,” when he moves to a chair 
and sits, though the terror this thought 
thrusts into Hamlet’: musings should 
rather bring action than greater calm. 
Mr. Whiteside gave a strong accent to 
“mortal” in “this mortal coil,” which 
is surely misleading. The line “ to 
grunt and sweat under a weary life,” 
was delivered with no repugnance, and 
the weak “groan” was substituted, as 
in most of the erratic acting editions, 
for “grunt.” This soliloquy Garrick 
was wont to deliver in the fantastic 
garb of a lunatic, and with great dejec- 
tion. echter brought in a naked sword 
as if to slay himself. Booth deliverea 
it with intense calm, usually leaning 
on a chair, as I remember. - 

The scene with Ophelia was rather 
confusing as to its intent, and Mr. 
Whiteside ended it with a lachrymose 
“ Farewell, farewell!” (words not in 
the play, by the bye). Kean and Booth 
also ran off the stage in hysteric grief ; 
Irving, in a rage of contumely for Ophe- 
lia. The famous speech to the Players 
was delivered with excessive phlegm, 
though Mr. Whiteside neatly justified 
this to me, by saying that he meant to 
assume the modest, insinuating sugges- 
tion of a layman before professional 
skill. Forrest also read this speech 
quietly, but the lines surely demand a 
good deal of strong feeling and vigor- 
ous expression. 

In the play - scene, Mr. Whiteside 
mounts the little box of a stage in his 
explication of the dumb-show to follow 
the lines already delivered. As the play 
proceeds he returns to his place at 
Ophelia’s feet, but gradually crawls 
prone across the stage in a frenzy 


of attention upon the King’s actions, - 


crawls even up the steps of the throne 
like a sneaking tiger, and leaps before 
the King’s face at the climax with a yell 
of frightful glee. This scene was done 
with blood - freezing success. Booth, 
too, crawled across the stage, but not up 
the steps. Irving carries the scene al- 
most flippantly and calmly, till the King 
calls for lights; then he leaps up with a 
shriek, and flings himself into the empty 
throne in a pvaroxysm of mad laughter. 
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Mr. Whiteside as Romeo. 


I have never heard the line, “ Tis 
now the very witching time of night,” 
suitably delivered. I am sure Shake- 
speare, that great mint of the language, 
meant the word “witching” not mere- 
ly to mean “weird,” or as a decapitated 
“ bewitching,” but as a verb formed on 
the noun “ witch.” So when Mr. White- 
side accents “ very,” he is wrong. There 
should be a heavy stress upon the syl- 
lable “‘ witch-.” 

When Mr. Whiteside cries “ Now 
could I drink hot blood!” he flashes 
out his sword and thrusts it through 
the empty throne, recalling himself to 
calm with the words, “Soft—now to my 
mother.” In Act IIL, Scene 2, the King 
tells Polonius he is going to send Ham- 
let to England. As Hamlet shows in the 
next scene that he knows the King’s 
plan, why would it not help the audi- 
ence to have Hamlet pass at the back of 
the stage and overhear this scheme ? 

Mr. Whiteside was too hysterical and 
tearful in that marvellous scene where 
he mothers his own mother with his 
loving reproof. In the “Look here, 
upon this picture, and on this” speech, 
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Mr. Whiteside left the two pictures to 
the imagination, only holding up his 
two hands for distinction. This is the 
practice of Irving and Salvini. Forrest 
pointed to two tapestries. Holman had 
a picture of Claudius on the wall, and 
took a miniature of the dead King out 
of his bosom. This lacks symmetry, 
however. Booth took one miniature 
from his own neck and one from his 
mother’s, with beautiful effect. Fech- 
ter, with more dramatic power, tore 
from his mother’s neck the miniature 
of Claudius and later flung it away. 
Rossi, stronger still, stamped the min- 
iature to fragments. Barry on one oc- 
casion had the Ghost appear suddenly 
in the tapestry portrait of the dead 
King, living-picture fashion ! 
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Now that we have a drop-curtain and 
it is not necessary for the last actor off 
to clear the stage for the next scene, 
Hamlet no longer drags the dead Po- 
lonius into the wings, but bids his 
mother good-night, and ends the scene 
with the couplet : 


I must be cruel only to be kind; 
Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. 


Mr. Whiteside has worked up an im- 
pressive climax here, if you will excuse 
his freedom with the text. As Hamlet’s 


mother leaves, the tenderness of his last 
appeal to her has melted him, and he 
murmurs a dozen times, with a dozen 

inflection : 
good - night, 


differing gentlenesses of 
- Good - night, mother ; 
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mother!” Then sighing: “I must be 
cruel to be kind,” he moves to the arras, 
and glances again at the dead Polonius. 
Here he starts back with a terrified cry 
of “Mother!” then crosses himself in 
pious horror, and screams with unre- 
strained agony, “ Thus bad begins—and 
worse remains behind !” 

The scene with Osric was delivered 
with disgust rather than the light sar- 
casm it needs ; but in the fencing-match 
with Laertes, Mr. Whiteside’s work was 
supremely fine. His solution of the 
exchange of foils was a stroke of pure 
genius, and to me the most effective of 
all in the history of Hamlet. And we 
have had the stage tradition by word of 
mouth from Shakespeare’s own hallowed 
lips, for Downes says that Betterton 
(possibly the greatest of all 
Hamlets) was taught by Sir 
William Davenant, who saw 
Hamlet played by Taylor, 
who was “instructed by the 
Author, Mr. Shakespear.” 

The exchange of foils 
should be very plausible and 
patent to the audience, but 
the folio of 1623 merely or- 
ders that “in scuffling, they 
change Rapiers.” The old 
1603 edition says, “ They 
catch one another’s Rapiers, 
and both are wounded, La- 
ertes falles downe.” ee 
Bestrafte Brudermord ” 
plains: “During the first 
bout they fight fair. Leon- 
hardus is hit. [He cries, 
‘Now for Revenge!’] He 
drops his rapier and seizes 
the poisoned sword which 
lies ready, and gives the 
Prince the Carte in the arm. 
Hamlet parries on Leonhar- 
dus, so that they both drop 
their weapons. Each runs 
for his rapier. Hamlet gets 
the poisoned sword, and 
stabs Leonhardus mortally.” 

Tieck advises that the ra- 
piers be laid on a table. Af- 
ter the first bout they lay 
their swords back, and while 
they rest and converse, Os- 
ric, at the King’s command, 
changes the foils so that La- 
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ertes may perish with his 
dangerous secret. E. B. H. 
(quoted by Furness) would 
have Hamlet disarm Laertes, 
who seizes Hamilet’s hilt to 
protect himself. Hamlet 
thereupon lets go his own 
and picks up JLaertes’ foil. 
Prof. Dr. Falke explains that 
Laertes, as he inflicts the fa- 
tal wound, drops his sword 
in trembling remorse. Ham- 
let loosing his in pain, each 
picks up the other's blade. 
Dr. Doering says that Laer- 
tes, having disarmed Hamlet, 
is compelled, by the courtesy 
of a friendly contest, to pick 
up his sword and offer both. 
Hamlet chooses the enven- 
omed steel. This surely is 
improbable courtesy under 
the desperate circumstances. 
Von Friesen simply tells 
how to disarm an opponent. 
Booth disarmed JLaertes, 
seized his sword as it 
dropped, and, using it as a 
dagger at close quarters, 
stabbed him with it. But 
this is too much like a foul, 
too much like murder. Sal- 
vini, disarming Laertes, handed him his 
own sword with a bow, and stooped to 
pick up that of Laertes. Somewhat like 
this, but far more impressive, is the 
method of Whiteside. 

The fencing goes on with friendly 
gayety, till Laertes pinks Hamlet, who, 
feeling something more bitter in the 


wound than a mere sword-bite, pauses - 


in dazed pain. Then he sees the whole 
plot and with the deliberation of a tiger 
at bay, sweeps the crowd of fawning par- 
asites and the treacherous King with a 
baleful glare. When his eye reaches Laer- 
tes, he springs at him with furious sword 
and after a hot contest disarms him. 
As Laertes rushes to regain his weapon, 
Hamlet puts his foot on it, and laying 
his own hilt across his arm forces it, 





Othello. 


with meaning and piercing look, upon 
Laertes, who, after a long, fearful hes- 
itation must needs take the clean blade. 
Hamlet quickly stoops and seizes Laer- 
tes’ poisoned sword, and they fall to 
again with doubly desperate fury, and 
Hamlet soon runs Laertes through. In 
this important scene the young actor is 
above all his illustrious predecessors. 
The King tries to defend himself 
with a short knife, when Hamlet slays 
him. The death of Hamlet was enacted 
without the usual jerkiness ; calmly, no- 
bly, with a gradual sinking into silence. 
All things considered, Mr. Whiteside 
seems in a fair way to head our contem- 
porary Shakespearean forces before long. 
For his Richelieu, I have already ex- 
pressed my unreserved admiration. 




















MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH SCULPTURE 
By V. Robard 


EEMINGLY 
the cool firm- 
ness of marble 
has restrained 
French sculp- 
ture within 
bounds of a 
deep serious- 
ness—and may 
I use that un- 
fortunate word 
chastity ?— 
which painters 
have too fre- 
quently over- 
ridden. 

Compare the 
spheres of the 
twoarts: paint- 
ing has almost 
no limit to the freedom of the fancy ; 
sculpture is hampered on every side. 
Landscape, fertile of individualities and 
dissensions, is altogether ruled out, ex- 
cepting in the limited range possible to 
reliefs. The sculptor debars himself from 
the use of color—for fallacious reasons 
that will surely be unheeded by future 
generations, and are losing slowly the 
reverence of contemporaries. The infin- 
ite riches and possibilities of tint being 
thus neglected, the delver in marble is 
locked into still smaller cells even within 
his narrow jail of Form. His groupings 
and posings are shackled with the awk- 
wardness of an inelastic and ponderous 
material. Representations of action re- 
quire a most cautious inspection into 
equilibrium, centres of gravity, power 
of support, points of contact with a firm 
foundation, and countless small but 
vital considerations. The position of 
the beholder must also be studied, and 
proportions accurately fitted to his 
point of view. Thus the symmetry of 
pediment-groups in the eaves of ancient 
temples proves to be rank disproportion 
when seen on the level. 

Many dogma-loving critics have tried 
to canonize the principle of comparative 
repose in all statuary. This would de- 
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bar from acceptance such masterpieces as 
the “‘ Laocoén,” the classic “ Victories,” 
groups like Antoin Mercié’s “Gloria 
Victis ” (in which a winged and rushing 
figure of Glory, startlingly poised on 
tip-toe, carries a wounded warrior in her 
arms), and all representations of marble 
in seeming motion. The arguments 
against action in statuary, ought con- 
sistently to rule out all representation 
of expressions tbat are fleeting or 
moody. But, fortunately for variety 
and freedom in statuary, sculptors go 
sublimely on in utter and confounding 
neglect of the theorizers who would 
still further limit their meagre estates. 

But, granted the power of motion, 
sculpture is still chiefly the art of over- 
coming obstacles. These reasons have 
been very potent in making the sculp- 
tor-class a very conservative, slow-mov- 
ing body, little given to the riotous and 
fantastic disorders painting is so liable 
to. 

Historically, French sculpture has evi- 
denced the meek beginnings and slow 
perfections of all artistic evolution. 
The greatest artists, like the greatest 
mountain peaks, are not isolated up- 
heavals in monotonous prairie regions, 
but only giants, whose abilities tower 
supreme among a large attendant com- 
pany of rivalling mountains, ambitious 
foothills, and exalted plateau-lands. 
The process is hardly rapid in either 
case, artistic evolution requiring cen- 
turies, where geologic formation de- 
mands sons. 

The first struggle of French sculpt- 
ure was a feeble, slow, and tortuous 
groping out of the miasmatic swamps 
of the Dark Ages. The universal fear 
of the year 1,000 as the signal for the 
Crack of Doom acted, with other 
causes, to throttle artistic effort among 
the Gallic people. Having found that 
the stabilities of this year were so much 
better than they seemed to be in that 
remote and uncertain test of crossing 
bridges before they are reached, all hu- 
manity moved into a Promised Land of 
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freshened activity and awakened eestheti- 
cism. 

By gradual steps French sculpture 
rose superior to awkward imitation of 
other schools hardly less awkward, and 
became the slave of Gothic architecture. 
The busy cathedral-building of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries gave 
sculpture its modest, tiresome appren- 
ticeship. The cathedrals needed more 
than pillar-capitals and fantastic gar- 
goyles, and statuary was used liberally. 
The demand created the supply, and 
then received therefrom a reflex stimu- 
lation. 

Religion was the tutor and patron of 


the needs and inspirations of religion. 
Art left the ascetic fervor of the narrow 
convent for broad walks among the in- 
finite emotions of the universal heart. 
Here it found increase both of patron- 
age and of inspiration. 

The zeal with which the French 
turned to the plastic art is enthusiasti- 
cally noted by Louis Gonse, from whose 
“French Sculpture ” I translate the fol- 
lowing: ‘The Gallo-Frank is instinct- 
ively architect and sculptor. It had 
been the same with the Egyptian and 
the Byzantine, and, generally, with peo- 
ple inclined by nature to methods of 
observation, and leaning temperament- 
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French sculpture, as had been the case 
with the Italian, the Byzantine, and 
the ancient Greek schools. But pride 
grows with proficiency. As sculpture 
grew too proud, too self-content to 
subserve the mere detail-work and or- 
namentation of the first of the arts, 
architecture ; so it reached out beyond 


ally to objective sensations. But no peo- 
ple, to the same degree as the French, 
seem to me to have employed, in the ex- 
ploiting of these two expressions of the 
eesthetic idea, an invention more viva- 
cious, or a logic more keen, more sus- 
tained, and more renewingly continu- 
ous.” 
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So great was the artistic activity of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
so prolific were they of statuary, that 
the French art-treasury is yet opulent 
in old sculptures, despite all the dev- 
astating vandalisms of war, bigotry, 
and time. War may be healthful for 
patriotism, poetry, and courage, but art, 
commerce, and womankind suffer desper- 
ately. Possibly the most regretted loss- 
es to French sculptures are the works 
of Girardon, whom La Fontaine likened 


establishment of the four great art 
schools, of Champagne, Picardie, Bour- 
gogne, and I’Ile de France, which sur- 
passed all three. The works still extant 
show notable delicacy, taste, sympathy, 
and a slightly idealized tendency to 
realism. The fourteenth century finds 
sculpture reaching beyond the needs of 
religion, and losing a certain cliarm of 
almost bald simplicity, as it gains in 
courage, technic, truth to nature and 
broadness of sympathy. 





Joan of Arc at Domremy.—By Chapu. 


to Pheidias. The greater part of his 
statuary was demolished during the 
French Revolution. The pity of its 
fate is emphasized by such a reminder 
of lost glory as his ravishing bas-relief, 
“Bathing Nymphs,” which fortune 
spared. 

The thirteenth century saw the firm 


Claux Sluter now appears, and exerts 
a strongly stimulating and directing in- 
fluence on the future course of French 
art. His statues become more than 
architectural supports and details. He 
was a fond student in the portrayal of 
character, and seems to have wavered 
between realistic fidelity and reverential 
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idealism. He shows a decided advance 
in modelling, and, on the whole, should 
be considered the link between the then 
ruling Gothic spirit and the later ideas 
of the Renaissance. 

The fire which the French passed on, 
in the eighteenth century, to Thorvald- 
sen and the Danish schools, they caught 
from Italy, in the fifteenth. Travellers 
found out the true worth of Italian art 
then, and the clarion-call of that great 
century awoke quick industry in France. 
Though there was at first a certain bor- 
rowing of Italian mannerisms ; since the 
Italian zeal was also taken, more good 
than harm was done, for, at any cost, 
the stiff angularity of Gothic decorative- 
ness must give way to the sympathetic 
rapture—which Gonse calls the “ sensa- 
tions objectives””—of Italy, before a fine 
quality of art was possible. 

To Michel Colombe belongs that pin- 
nacle of glory, to be a great master and 
to be an early master. Of him, and of 
such contemporaries as Texier and “ Les 
Juste,” Henry Jouin says (in his “Vie 
de Coysevox ”): “To be natural, to im- 
pregn marble with truth, this was the 
end of their study.” Colombe is best 
known by his high-relief, “St. George 
Slaying the Dragon,” and it shows much 
skill, especially in the perfect little fig- 
ure of the anxious woman in the dis- 
tance. But his “Virgin” and the su- 
perbly beautiful “Roberte Legendre,” 
which is usually attributed to him (and 
is, with its tender mien and nobly se- 
vere drapery, as fine a representation of 
a dead woman as sculpture can boast), 
these show a ripe maturity that we 
rarely see in the earlier masters. For, 
after all, to be downright honest, it is 
only their fine spirit and holy zeal that 
we reverence in these pioneers of art, 
whose real clumsiness of technic and 
lame naiveté is always a sore temptation 
to impish risibles. 

Complete acceptance is still more pos- 
sible in the case of Jean Goujon, who is 
altogether modern in sophistication of 
feeling and command of technic. ‘“ Sol- 
vitur acris hiems, grata vice Veris et 
Favoni!” Goujon’s perfect art is proof 
that Gothic rigor has quite melted away 
beneath the warming, enlivening rays 
of Italian sensuosity. And an exalted 
Sensuosity—a very different thing, of 
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course, from sensuality—is necessary to 
any great art. It is practical worship 
of the Beautiful. It should not, need 
not, crowd out or hamper the truth or 
the sympathy of art; but it is the glad- 
some spirit in the clay of form. With- 
out its leaven, art is heavy, flabby, life- 
less—mere dough. That it is not incom- 
patible with sacredness is abundantly 
proved by such works as-Germain Pi- 
lon’s “ Virgin of Pity.” The face is holy, 
yet beautiful; the hands are slender, 
yet graceful; the drapery is ample, yet 
charmingly disposed. 

With Jean Goujon first appears that 
ecstatic delight in fleshly beauty that has 
ever since marked French sculpture, to 
the surprisingly rare exclusion of nobil- 
ity. Such serene, sinuous, film-draped 
marvels of beauty as the nymphs on 
Goujon’s “ Fountain of Innocents” were 
artistic revolutions, as far-reaching and 
thorough as any rebellion begun with 
the thunder of cannons. These and other 
bas-reliefs of his have won him the name 
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of “the French Pheidias.” But what 
of such free statuary as his famous 
“Diana reclining against a Stag.” So 
slim and long she is that you marvel at 
finding her less an attenuation than a 
melody of finesymmetry. His winsome, 
fair-robed “ Caryatides,” too, are hardly 
less delightful than their Greek prede- 
cessors. But these fine fleshes are not 
soulless withal. To say of a work of art 
that it is full of soul 
is often to imply that 
it has little material 
charm. It is such a 
half-hearted encomi- 
um as the damning 
praise of a person as 
** good-hearted.” 

But, as I say, these 
fair shapes of Gou- 
jon’s fancy are not 
soulless. The inform- 
ing spirits are not, it 
is true, solemn with 
resignation, awful 
with martyrdom, or 
harsh with pious cyn- 
icism ; yet from their 
grace looks forth the 
appealing tenderness 
of youth, the healthy 
content of beauty and 
the hopeful enthusi- 
asm of both. 

That Goujon was 
more than a carver of 
butterflies is proved 
by such stern solem- 
nity as his monument 
to Louis de Brézé. It 
represents a grim, as- 
cetic corpse, and is as 
perfect in modelling 
and feeling as Du- 
pré’s famous “ Abel.” 
This figure lends col- 
or to the attribution to Goujon of three 
other funeral effigies, those of Admiral 
Chabot, Langey du Bellay, and Charles 
de Magny. They all represent military 
heroes, and in the former two the figures 
are reclining on their elbows in proud 
calm. The statue of Charles de Magny 
is one of the most beautiful representa- 
tions of death in all art. 

The later sculptor, Pigalle, in his 
elaborate monument to the Marshal of 
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Joan of Arc.—By Cordonnier. 





Saxe, represents that proud worthy as 
about to step into a coffin, whose lid 
is lifted by a grisly skeleton. The 
tomb of Florence Nightingale, in West- 
minster Abbey, has also such a figure of 
the dread angel. Both are uncanny, 
hideous views of the great mystery. 
The immortalizer of Charles de Magny 
has represented him in full armor. 
The tired warrior has seated himself, 
and his head is rest- 
ing wearily on his left 
hand, yet he is bliss- 
ful with well-earned 
sleep. And this sleep 
is death. 

The famous sculp 
tor, Germain Pilon, 
is accused of too 
close a copy of Italian 
graces, but he shows 
a notably easy tech- 
nic. He is_ photo- 
graphic in exactness 
and detail. This is 
not the highest 
praise art could ask 
for, but the attain- 
ment of such indi- 
vidual command of 
tools and material in- 
dicates a general state 
of high advancement 
—a high reach in 
art-evolution. I have 
already spoken of Pi- 
lon’s “ Virgin of Pity,” 
which is strongly 
reminiscent, by the 
way, of Michelan- 
gelo’s “ Pieta,” save 
that the Virgin does 
not support the dead 
body of the Christ. 

Striking examples 
of Pilon’s photo- 
graphic finish, are his “ Henry II.” and 
“Chancellor,” both kneeling. In spite of 
the over-elaborateness of their handling, 
they are alive with character and emo- 
tion. 

Very much like these two, both in 
spirit and treatment, is the ponderous, 
yet effective, “Anne of Austria,” by 
Simon Guillain. 

The court of Louis XIV., which pat- 
ronized Girardon, the loss of whose 
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works I have already mentioned, also 
extended its favor to the brothers 
Couston and two strongly contrasting 
contemporaries, the graceful, serene 
Coysevox and Pierre Puget, called the 
“Rubens of Sculpture,” and delighting, 
Bernini-like, in shapes that are rather 
gross than large, powers rather brutal 
than great, and emotions more ugly 
than intense. This is the extreme of 
his individuality, and gave rise to 
his horrible group, ‘‘ Milo of Croton,” 
in which the giant, helplessly caught 
in a tree, is being devoured by a 
lion. His inclinations show themselves 
even in such a well-managed, deftly 
crowded bas-relief as his “‘ Di- 
ogenes Parleying with Alex- 
ander.” The head of Diogenes 
in spite of its strength is hag- 
gard and wild, the mounted 
Alexander is fat and bump- 
tious. The spirit of the man 
could be no better seen than 
in his “ Caryatides,” at Tou- 
lon. The Greek ideal, and 
the “ Caryatides ” of Goujon 
are graceful women whose fair 
heads support unnoticed cor- 
nices ; those of Puget are 
coarse-featured men overbur- 
dened with vast weight and 
crushed into agony and con- 
tortion. 

The eighteenth century 
shows the coronation of 
French Art. Men like Thor- 
valdsen came to France for 
study and inspiration. The 
“mode Francaise” is become 
the fashion for the world. 
This domination has contin- 
ued to our own day. It is by 
no means a monopoly, how- 
ever, and I am half inclined 
to believe that I think a faint 
premonition of decadence is 
dawning across the horizon. 
At any rate the dogs refuse 
to cease barking now when 
the French Sir Oracle opes 
his lips. 

The airy grace and almost 
trivial wantonness of delicacy 
in such eighteenth century 
sculptors as Pigalle, Falconet, 
and Pajou, also characterized 
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such greater masters as J. J. Caffiéri, 
whose “savory” execution was refined 
almost past the danger-point ; and 
Clodion, whose whimsical nothings were 
delicious as bonbons, but hardly more 
meaty. 

To save the growing saccharinity of 
French sculpture from becoming in- 
sipid, was the glory of such masters as 
Houdon, and David d’Angers. David's 
works are of heroic stuff, classic in feel- 
ing, stern. A medallion of his is more 
forceful than a statue of the Clodion 
school. 

Houdon’s name is widely known 
among Americans, through his statues 





Spirit Guarding the Secret of the Tomb.—By St. Marceaux. 
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of Franklin and Washington, whose 
guest he was, on a visit to this country. 
He was un-Frenchly capable of such 
pure ideglity and religious fervor as the 
beautiful statue of Saint Bruno repro- 
duced here. He is chiefly known, how- 





side, combine with the stirring action of 
the others of this group to give the work 
much patriotic sublimity ; but the fiend-. 
ish goddess is more maniaca] than in- 
spired. The last Salon contained-a se- 
quel called “The Return,” not carved, of 








The Nest.—By Croisy. 


ever, as one of the greatest of all por- 
trait-sculptors. Possibly the strong 
portraiture and quizzical humor of his 
“ Voltaire ” make that his greatest work, 
though his uncharacteristic nude, the 
lightly poised “ Diana ” is greatly liked. 

Francois Rude carried the sterner 
feeling still farther. Though he could 
carve such a graceful bit of mischief as 
his “Child and Tortoise,” he is better 
known for such work as his “ Depart- 
ure,” on the Are de Triomphe. It 
represents a hideous and violent God- 
dess of War, yelling wrathfully and 
striding to battle above the banners 
and spears of a group of warriors, The 
high resolve on the old man and the 
wondering enthusiasm of the boy at his 


course, by Rude, and chiefly interesting 
for its reminiscence. Rude’s “ Dream 
of Napoleon” is both bathetic and ill- 
handled. ‘ 

Rude’s pupil, Carpeaux, was fonder 
of such light and cheerful groups as 
“The Dance.” An especially fine piece 
of work is his “ Four Quarters of the 
Globe.” 

Animal sculpture, doubtless, reached 
its climax in the work of Barye. The 
Greeks wrote many epigrams about the 
famous cow Myron carved, and told 
stories of herders trying to drive it 
home and the like, but it doubtless 
shared the conventional faults of most 
of the animal sculpture of that time. 
Horses had been carved with notable 
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success, but it was Barye that first gen- 
erally understood and reproduced the 
brute-world in its real majesty of lis- 
some strength and its psychology of 
varying moods. 

Among previous French animal statu- 
ary, that of Giraud and Cain was 
noteworthy, but it remained for this 
Noah of sculpture to rescue the whole 
brute creation into the ark of his genius. 
He was hardly less successful with the 
human form. Since Barye, animals 
have received abundant attention; 
among the French, Frémiet has, doubt- 
less, the greatest skill and individuality. 
His horses have a stumpy, wiry, unideal- 
ized look, but they are quivering with 
life. His “Gallic Chief” is a good ex- 
ample of his elaborate de- 
tail and his evident manner- 
isms. At the last Salon he 
exhibited an unpleasant, but 
striking, study, in which a 
vicious, grotesque orang- 
outang strangles a Borneo 
savage. He has been called 
“the worthy successor of 
Rude and Barye.” A well- 
known and characteristic 
work of his is the “Joan of 
Are,” sitting bolt upright 
on her prancing steed and 
uprearing a banner with a 
pomposity that is almost 
humorous. 

Poor Joan has furnished 
an inexhaustible subject for 
French artists. Possibly 
the noblest of all is Chapu’s 
well-known “Joan at Dom- 
remy,” simple, severe, exalt- 
ed. Rude represented a 
rather feeble- minded look- 
ing girl listening to angel 
voices. A very beautiful 
“Joan” is that of Cordon- 
nier. Her fate looks more 
pitiful than heroic. Simple 
folds of soft drapery hint a 
beautifully - rounded form 
beneath. A strange effect, 
as of tear-brimming eyes, is 
obtained by a blurred 
sketchiness of treatment. 

To get my idea of the 
worst side of French art, 
look at Falgui¢re’s famous 


“Diana,” seen everywhere in plaster 
casts. Falguiére could catch the clas- 
sie spirit, as in his “ Boy with a Roost- 
er,” and he was capable of such a pa- 
thetic, modern study of childhood as 
“The Young Martyr.” But his “Di- 
ana” is theatrical, fleshly, unidealized. 
The fault is not that it is nude, but that 
the form is not good. It is this photo- 
graphic reproduction of the faults of 
the model that mars so much of mod- 
ern French art, and seems to have be- 
gun with works like old Pierre Biard’s 
“La Renommée.” 

More pure and serious is the work of 
Dubois, whose “Eve” is a most beau- 
tiful nude. His sweetly severe “‘ Char- 
ity” and his much-copied bagatelle, 





A Spinner.—By Moreau 
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The First Cradie.—By Debay. 


“The Florentine Singer,” amply deserve 
their fame. 

St. Mafceaux’s “Spirit Guarding the 
Secret of the Tomb” attracted much at- 
tention at the World’s Fair by its Mi- 
chelangelesque majesty and latent force. 





His whimsical, humorous “ Harlequin ” 
proves his marked versatility. 

A perfect example of the real purity 
of the nude is Auguste Debay’s “First 
Cradle,” which is as clean and melo- 
dious in line technic, as its pose is in- 
genuous and original. The two chil- 
dren, well-studied and huddled, fore- 
shadow in the petulant sleep of one and 
the placid slumber of the other, the fut- 
ure murder; and the base of the statue 
is ornamented with a prophetic bas- 
relief. 

Childhood has furnished food for 
chisels, from almost the beginnings of 
sculpture. Germain Pilon carved a 
pretty bust of a child, and Bouchardon’s 
“Winter” is happy, but it would be 
hard to find anywhere a group so 
tender, so sympathetic, so truthful, al- 
together so delicious, as Croisy’s “The 
Nest.” That it should be a success is 
surprising when one considers the dan- 
gerous realism, but not when one notes 
the technic that has given the flesh and 
the cushions that effect noted of Praxi- 
teles by Kallistratos: ‘ The flesh seems 
as if it would sink beneath pressure.” 

A surprisingly skilful example of the 
Praxitelean “S” is found in the pose of 
Couton’s light and graceful “Cupid.” 

Moreau’s “ Spinner” has been so pop- 
ular that one is apt to neglect the real 
purity, untheatric freshness, and gra- 
cious simplicity that enhance the ease 
of its well-hidden art. 

Bartholdi’s successes are too well 
known to need discussion here, and 
space is not left for more than a men- 
tion of the artistic revolution of such 
a titanic individuality as that of Ro- 
din, who, with the brilliant Dalou, has 
triumphed over bitterest opposition, 
through sheer intellectual strength, 
novelty of fancy, and poignancy of 
truth. 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY IN A JAPANESE GO-DOWN 
By Mae St. John Brambail 



















[KE the difficulties sur- 
rounding that hungry 
North Country lad, who 

found himself in 
@ a crowded or- 


«=, wo chard in full 
3 te fruitage and ate 
*.%.. not a morsel, only 
because he knew not 


where to begin, are 
' the perplexities that in- 
vest my present attempt. 
My desire is to arraign 
before the judge — my 
reader —a few of the 
most attractive of the 
many prisoners that were 
unshackled and brought 
forth from their teak- 
wood cells and lacquered 
and iron-clamped bride- 
wells, on the never-to-be- 
forgotten Christmas-day 
that I spent in its jocund entirety in a 
famous old Japanese “ go-down”—one 
of the great fire-proof, treasure - filled 
store-houses of Japan. 

Every twig of perennial green on 
Reminiscence’s path beckons me back to 
the charms, the surprises, the almost 
uninterrupted beauty-feast that filled 
those ecstatic eight hours; such a holi- 
day feast for the eye, indeed, as only by 
the most minutely planned and judi- 
cious service succeeded in crowding its 
banquet-like courses into that wing- 
shod day. 

The present impoverished condition 
of many of the families of the once 
regal daimyds forbids, it is true, that 
rapt devotion to the gathering of those 
beautiful and incomparable things that 
in times past gave them such pleasure, 
and in which pursuit the Japanese are 
by far keener than any other people 
with whom, in my leisurely jaunt around 
the world, I have come in touch. But 
while the daimyd may no longer, as 
under the old feudal system, keep a 
great company of retainers just to 
mould into shape his newest ideas, to 


materialize his favorite fancies in the 
lovely ivory, or to tint them on the 
creamy, crackled surface of the dainty 
Satsuma, still he guards well his old 
possessions. Unless an unusually aus- 
tere exigency faces him, he does not 
part with these proofs of the splendid 
expenditure of his more fortunate fore- 
fathers ; but lovingly hoards them, as 
they did, in these solid old element- 
resisting go-downs, whence they emerge 
upon only the rarest occasions, and 
even then but singly, or, at the most, in 
pairs, to bask in the light of some 
honored guest’s eager admiration. In 
Japan, the home of the man who pos- 
sesses the most noteworthy collection 
of art-gems is almost sure to be the 
most conspicuously free from any vain- 
glorious display of the priceless treas- 
ures. Should you be invited to share 
some famous collector’s ¢ableau—dinner 
—with him and attend it in a happy 


flutter of expectancy, disappointment 


will certainly await you, unless, indeed, 
you have never before penetrated into 
the delightful enigma of a Nipponese 
home, or have never dined d la Japo- 
naise. For you will see few works of 
art ; for but rarely, as has been said, 
in this esthetic abode of the bamboo 
and aromatic crib of the lotus, is more 
than one art-treasure at a time brought 
forward. 

Nearing the end of a five - weeks’ 
dilly-dally in Kioto, we were so fortunate 
as to make the acquaintance of the only 
son of a once kingly old daimyd, who 
had been famed from link to link of 
the festal archipelago, as well for his 
superior judgment of Japanese and 
Chinese art-gems as for his enormous 
inherited collection of such treasures. 
The present connoisseur’s own favorite 
pieces, along with the unimpaired hoard- 
ings of his parents, grand-parents, and 
great-grand-parents—one does not ven- 
ture to guess how many “times re- 
moved ”—commingle to form one of 
the most complete and interesting col- 
lections in Japan. 
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Himself grown old, the son, of whom 
in the future I shall speak as Count 
Y., had not seen some of the most 
valuable and best loved of his treas- 
ures for a number of years before the 
day that Iam about to describe. Most 
of them were wrapped carefully and 
boxed securely away in a go-down that 
had been built, centuries agone, on pur- 
pose for their reception. This oddly 
shaped, ancient structure stands in a 
cosey corner of Count Y.’s pretty, scru- 
pulously neat, and precise old garden, 
with its tender greens lovingly enfold- 
ing the snug bungalow of our dis- 
tinguished friend. 

In this over-abundant yet “ perfectly 
correct ” greenery—the garden rules 
so far outstripping the garden features 
in Japan as to cause a man to be re- 
garded as strictly comme il faut only 
when his knowledge of flower-garden 
etiquette enables him to keep his own 
tenue accordingly—it is my justly 
valued privilege to lounge as I write, 
occasionally pausing to peer through 
the lovely haze of the ripe shokan— 
literally, “the little 
cold,” a twin to our 
own Indian Summer's 
meridian. 

But a little less than 
a week ago we thus 
lounged and peered, 
sipping delicious tea at 
the frail rims of Count 
Y.’s rare old Nabashima 
cups — cups, by the 
way, that we have be- 
gun to fancy must feel 
themselves naturally 
employed only when 
travelling to and from 
our lips. All through 
that never-to-be-for- 
gotten day’s pageant of 
brilliant and fragrant 
autumn-like hours, at 
least one roving pair of 
eyes was caught and 
detained by the darkly 
inhibiting walls of the 
lowering old go-down, 
that craned its box-like 
neck over its half-wall 
of split bamboo, pur- 
posely to tantalize us, 





one might easily fancy, with its reminder 
that there are near-by objects in the 
world other than the one the poet 
sang of, that are “yet so far;” but its 
stubborn iron doors, despite our sigh- 
ings and longings, showed no signs of 
yielding. 

Suddenly our host, enveloped in the 
country’s loose and becoming garb and 
reclining before us on the velvety sward, 
his handsome old head, in its soften- 
ing nimbus of iron-gray, thrown back 
against the rough, comfortless bark of a 
dark cryptomeria, breaks from a run- 
ning fire of questions as to the Christ- 
mastide beyond seas, to unfurl his arm 
in its heavy bronze-brown wing of stiff 
brocades, upon which glint heraldic re- 
minders of the chivalrous deeds of many 
a year agone, now deftly retold and 
summarized in the golden threads that 
lap and weave and convolve to form the 
elaborately beautiful crest of the cele- 
brated family of Y. Thus directing the 
eyes that need no directing to the “ go- 
down,” lately gloom-enwrapped, but now 
standing forth with one abrupt should- 








This beautiful robe of state cast on the cross-pole. 
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er tinged with a flood of silver moon- 
foam, he pronounces the tardy, but all 
the more pleasurable, interrogation : 

* Would you like to come very early 
to-morrow and spend your Christmas- 
day in there?” 

I may not occupy precious space with 
the numberless *‘Ohs!” and _ heartfelt 
“Ahs!” to say nothing of the uncon- 
trolled hand-clasps that this so long 
hoped-for, but scarcely expected, invita- 
tion called out. It is enough to record 
Count Y.’s earnest adjuration that we 
“oo slow,” lest the morrow’s certain 
disappointment lead us to “ regret the 
invitation.” 

The eventful morning broke. It was, 
to be sure, a little sluggish as to light 
and remiss as to sunshine, but not a 
shade less eventful and welcome. Not 
even the gathering blackness in the 
bouquet énorme of conspiring and plot- 
ting clouds that hung with the threat of 
an icicle-sword above us, nor three tym- 
panum-rending blows of thunder, to say 
nothing of the familiar drop of rain, that 
splashed with inexcusably good aim on 
the tip end of my nose, as we bowled 
swiftly along in the merry jinrikisha, 
with its easy swish and comfortable 
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on we urged. 


swing, whirled along by its double team 
of vigorous brown calves, could dispel 
our purpose to keep our appointment, 
fair weather or foul. So on and on we 
urged, down thickly populated lanes 
and up through all sorts of derange- 
ments of by-ways, never pausing in 
either motion or notion, though soon 
the rain was charging alarmingly at the 
chin-high lap-curtains, until the sudden 
dropping of the shafts and sudden dart- 
ing forward of our bodies—for the caus- 
ing of which the ’rikisha coolie is just- 
ly famed — announced that we had 
reached the limit of our directions to 
the little perspiring human horses, who, 
standing now on one foot and now on 
the other, panted and mopped their 
brows with squares of sky -colored 
cloth ; and smiled all the while so jo- 
cosely, and bent so low with their un- 
paragoned Nipponese politeness, as to 
sponge out all recollection of the un- 
comfortable haste with which we had 
been put down. 

Drawing aside the weather-curtains 
of the “pull-man car” (as a young 
American christened these festive little 
coaches), we alighted to find the glum 
old go-down actually wearing an air of 
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hospitality and welcome. The extraor- 
dinary aspect of wide-open doors and 
unbarred windows hailed our eyes flat- 
teringly at their very first catching ; 
while within, the gracious exterior’s 
promise was - thrice fulfilled by the not- 
to - be- counted evidence of hospitable 
preparation for our coming. This 
gratifying ready- making appeared in 
every box-and-bundle-haunted nook 
and corner of the great roomy apart- 
ment into which we were ushered. All 
about us, at intervals various and, to an 
artist-eye, delightfully irregular, were 
cast upon the lustrous flooring from ten 
to a dozen of those always luxurious and 
usually soft-tinted Tientsin rugs ; in a 
couple of corners sprawled two mam- 
moth tiger-skins, both of which, in the 
uncertain light, seemed actually alive 
and crawling the floor. Many beauti- 
ful silver and bronze hibachis gemmed 
the gloaming-tinged interior and winked 
jocosely their fiery little charcoal winks 
of sociability at us as we entered, for 
winter’s remorseless fingers seemed ac- 
tually at the throat of the perennially 
summer-like Kioto, and the very flim- 
siest shroud the sun could don chilled 
one through and through. The out- 
lines of Count Y. loomed in the 
dusky distance in silk-touched relievo 
against a wasteful stack of embroider- 
ies in ruinously pure gold threads. He 
eame cordially forward to wish us a 
“melly Crissmust,” detouring like some 
majestic meteor through the hibachi- 
starred space, his stiff brocades making 
a cheery little frou-frou as he advanced. 
The two captivating little serving maids, 
toeing in at his heels, reproduced Yum- 
Yums, with shiny bristling coiffures, gay 
kimonoes and faultless obis, would, a mo- 
ment later, have stricken dumb the un- 
initiated by the contortionist-savoring, 
jointless grace with which, at the very 
first glance from us, they simultaneous- 
ly let go, as it were, of some invisible 
hold-together and, dropping on their 
knees, made polite haste to touch the 
floor ceremoniously with the tip-ends 
of their gingerly retroussé noses. 
Formalities over, we were solemnly 
assigned to our two-feet-square futons, 
where we made ourselves as comforta- 
ble as possible, tailor-fashion, and where 
we were, as of course, at once served 
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with more of that afore-mentioned sa- 
vory tea. Its faint bouquet, permeat- 
ing the innumerable murky nooks and 
arising in fragrant vapory promises from 
behind a screen-cut corner, brought, 
even at the exciting moment of our ar- 
rival, toothsome visions of frail Naba- 
shima in pale ivory white, tricked out 
in intense cobalt blue. 

** And now,” said our host, with a tell- 
tale tremulousness that left the comfort- 
able suggestion that his interest in the 
promised golden day was matched only 
by our own, as he turned from a hasti- 
ly delivered command in Japanese to 
the three man-servants, who immedi- 
ately seized upon a huge padlocked 
chest, deposited it upon a primitive lit- 
tle truck and began trundling it from a 
far end of the go-down toward us, “ and 
now, if we would skim off the cream by 
daylight, we must get quickly to work.” 

The chest came from the one-wheel 
truck to the floor with a startling thud 
at our very feet—or rather where our 
feet would have been if awake and out, 
instead of sound asleep and under ; 
whereupon, its great brass-clamped lid 
being thrown back, there was revealed 
to us what appeared to be, at first 
glance, an impromptu battle of swords. 
For, all of a flash, four pairs of nimble 
brown hands were unsheathing what 
seemed to be myriads of both straight 
and curved streaks of materialized light- 
ning; unsheathing them, too, with the 
speed of the lightning-bolt and an all- 
too-accustomed flourish. As each in- 
sidious-looking and deceitfully smiling 
blade was dashed back into its superb 
gold-and-silver-inlaid, minutely carved 
ivory or pearl-wrought scabbard, and 
with the seemingly necessary and all- 
too-vivid, demoniacal whiz and battle- 
some clatter, it was laid at our feet, or 
rather our knees, for inspection. All 
the scabbards were of magnolia hypo- 
lenca, a wood that offers no possibility 
of scratching the sacred blade intrusted 
to its sheeny bosom. Occasionally this 
basis, upon which is wrought some of 
the most lavish art of the country, is left 
almost entirely unembellished, but only 
occasionally ; the majority of sheaths 
being superbly enriched with bits of 
precious metals, prodigally gold-and- 
silver-lacquered, or intricately carved ; 
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while not a few showed our host’s crest 
following and clinging to every available 
curve. 

Near the upper end of the scabbards 
were inserted tiny metallic skewers— 
used to run into the brain of a foe 
through the channel of the ear—with 
the most ornamental and beautiful 
handles. These wicked little blades 
are to-day so eagerly collected, for the 
sake of their possible connection with 
historic or tragic events, to say nothing 
of the tempting beauty of their re- 
splendent handles, that a certain unkind 
but carefully studied computation shows 
that several thousands more of these 
knife-handles are in existence than there 
were ever scabbards to put them in. 
American ladies are particularly agile 
in unearthing, as they suppose, these 
valuable relics ; but too often are they 
tantalized beyond feminine patience into 
despoiling the curio cabinet of its ir- 
resistible skewer-handles and putting 
them to a variety of unique usages. An 
aquatic enthusiast of my acquaintance 
has had her jeweller convert one of the 
real, honest old gems into an oar, which 
she wears very effectively, when in yacht- 
ing costume, thrust through her beruf- 
tled coiffure dla Psyché. Another has 
superintended the joining of four or five 
of them into a magnificently extravagant 
parasol-handle ; and a third, a tender 
little wife whose fad—at last hearing— 
was “making home attractive” to the 
poor, wearied - with - attraction - seeking 
husband, has two dozen or more fash- 
ioned into a dazzlingly superb cigar- 
box. 

Taken altogether, in truth, the won- 
derfully emblazoned scabbards, with 
their even more wonderful skewer-han- 
dles, peeping from their sly little silver 
slits, were far more interesting to me 
than the savage, coldly grinning blades 
within that our host never wearied of 
caressing and expatiating upon. One 
particular blade, over which he lingered 
rather fondlier and longer, and upon 
which he sighed one long-drawn-out 
sigh of approval, was most complicated- 
ly, yes, entanglingly engraven from end 
to end, while yet there remained clearly 
to be distinguished by him who would 
pause to prove it, a dozen minutely cor- 
rect dragons, eighteen gods of various 





hideousness and adorability, and a per- 
fect bower of intricately and correctly 
veined leaves, lotuses, and sakura-blooms; 
while in the midst of the whole bewil- 
dering entanglement gleamed the cele- 
brated maker’s name and the date of 
the making—1400. The hilt was of 
rough shark-skin, over which was crossed 
and criss-crossed a long-since faded 
silken cord. The very hand-art of this 
criss-crossing has perished with its past. 
Now the hilt would seem to billow— 
while in point of fact it was nowhere 
the six-hundredth part of an inch in 
relief—now to writhe, now to lag, now 
to hasten, until, finally, as the design 
ended its convoluted course, one saw 
the perfect unison of a complicated and 
beautiful pattern, though as untrackable 
as it was equivocal. _ 

To my eye there seemed at first to be 
swords of ‘all sizes, swords of all descrip- 
tions, and swords of all shapes. But, 
in the last point, at least, my unprac- 
tised orb was wrong. My first lesson 
on these weapons, offensive and de- 
fensive, summoned my hundred-fold-di.. 
vided attention to the strange fact that, 
in all these dozens of glistening slivers 
of steel, there was not one single weapon 
for thrusting. All, whether the (surgi, 
the two-edged sword, or the one-edged 
weapon, the so-called ordinary long- 
blade, averaging, as it does, from two, 
feet six inches to two feet nine inches in 
length—the regulation military sword, 
by name the katana, the value of which 
depends almost entirely upon its length 
—were fashioned for cutting only. The 
cruel and deadly weapon that thrusts, 
that all-too-unfailing rapier, seems—and 
curiously enough, when the country’s 
past need and almost constant use of 
the sword is recalled— not to have been 
comprehended. 

The tanto, a blade one foot and ten 
inches in length, was brought forward 
with mirth-provoking nonchalance and a 
lack of ceremony in most comical con- 
trast to the reverential entertainment 
of the wakizashi. Wakizashi’s steely 
superbness, however, cared not a pin; 
but one’s imagination played touching 
tricks with the poor tanto’s less flint- 
like susceptivity—it all having bor- 
rowed, somehow, a human seeming. 
But would you have the reason for the 











wretched little ‘anto’s inhospitable treat- 
ment? We caught it in our host's half- 
smothered and only commentary on this 
point, a nearly inaudible diction de- 
livered from the sepulchral depth of the 
sword-chest into which he had mede 
the final plvinge ; a diction to the effect 
of the tanfo’s having been, from seasons 
uncommemorated, the sword of the 
“ common people,” tradesmen and such 
like, who were by edict forbidden to 
earry the katana. The poor friendless, 
admirerless little ‘anto was dismissed 
with even less formality than that with 
which it was introduced, and room was 
made across our host’s once again caress- 
ful palm for a long, resiliently slim, 
strongly curved, and brilliantly beauti- 
ful blade. This we seemed especially 
called upon to admire ; not only to par- 
ticularize with an underscored and plen- 
tiful regard, but to gloat over with 
rounded orbs, bated breathing, and any 
other to-be-thought-of evidence of be- 
ing trampled under foot by admiration. 
In this effort, by the way, the little Jap 
completely out-matches us, and without 
any exertion, either, by simply hissing 
through his tightly shut teeth. Oh, 
there have been some trying social 
functions, in trying weather, mid- 
August, for instance, when I have found 
myself wishing that I could be for one 
moment a little Jap, that I might give 
one hiss and be done with it all! 

But, to return to the very last of the 
old sword-chest’s treasures, what is this 
weapon with its vandalic, cruelly glis- 
tening, silver-white sweep, its mordant 
curve, its mockery of exquisite little 
tendrils that too often found them- 
selves blooming midway of some hap- 
less offender’s neck, with its descrip- 
tion-defeating hilt, in which is met in 
masterful beauty illimitable expanses of 
molten gold and swales of furbished 
silver? It is no other blade than the 
Nippon -renowned fachi—that same 
gleaming flake of perfect steel that was 
once so proudly and fearlessly worn by 
those lion-hearted old Japanese gen- 
erals as a sign of their rank. 

“It was by no means an uncommon 
thing,” explained our host, to the ac- 
companiment of a soft thud of Nabashi- 
ma being arranged on the lacquered 
tables—for tea and its varied appurte- 
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nances punctuated the closing paragraph 
of every poem in the day’s embroidered 
recital—“ for a good swordsmith about 
to enter upon the months and even 
years that were sometimes given te the 
perfecting of a single blade, to spend 
days, yes, weeks, in fasting and prayer.” 
Following upon such pious prepara- 
tion, the tranquillized forger of Nip- 
pon donned the formal habiliments of 
a court -noble and proceeded to his 
sumptuous forge in pompous solemni- 
ty, adhering carefully meanwhile to a 
semi-religious, gravely devotional mien 
throughout the different coatings of the 
metal with straw-ash sprinkled loam— 
the first of a long list of toilsome and 
painstaking processes attached to the 
momentous forging of a hoped-to-be- 
famous sword-blade. 

If, as of old, I may trust my memory 
when trafficking with such rare memo- 
rabilia, though the labyrinth of art- 
gems was sufficiently confusing, our now 
boyishly enlivened entertainer, with a 
pathetic re-enkindlement of youthful 
fire smouldering on each bronze-brown 
cheek - bone, followed up the great 
sword-pageantry by dusting, with an 
air of fathomless mystery, some four, 
five, and six inch long shrivelled old 
bags of an erstwhile famous brocade 
-——each having been fashioned from some 
well-worn bits of a lustrous court-robe, 
donned only upon the most momentous 
occasions by Count Y.’s grandfather 
“thrice removed.” These fatly good- 
natured-looking oddities, securely cord- 
ed and tightly drawn together at their 
several whelky little necks, we found to 
contain every minutest accoutrement 
belonging to the strange old Tea-Cere- 
mony. 

As one after one of the queerly shaped 
and tenderly colored porcelain oddities, 
magnificently gold-embellished lacquers, 
bronzes, etc., was handed to us from out 
the odorously fusty bags, our host ex- 
plained to us what roles of importance 
each little débutante that stepped—One 
easily imagined bashfully, in its old- 
World quaintness of shape and coloring 
—out from under the scant brocade 
skirt of its chaperoning sack, had played 
in those stateliest of all punctilious oc- 
casions. 

‘Whoever wishes to study Japanese 
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art must not fail to devote particular at- 
tention to the Netsuke,” said Carl Senft 
in an Official report of the Vienna Expo- 
sition. And the annotation is more 
imperious than the fortuitous glancer 
Netsuke-ward would, perhaps, at first 
believe, considering the ofttimes infin- 
itesimal proportions of the glorified ob- 
ject. This Netsuke is, as perhaps most 
readers know, a sort of button-like at- 
tachment to the cord of the inevitable 
tabacco-pouch. It is usually made of 
ivory, and is, from its treatment in the 
hands of the most celebrated ivory- 
carvers the country has ever produced, 
when forced through the snug place be- 
tween the robe and the girdle and seen 
peeping out above the rich darkness of 
the latter, highly ornamental ; while its 
usefulness, in not allowing the beloved 
pouch to escape and be lost, remains of 
course sacredly unquestioned. The wee 
Netsuke also hints to us of the four chief 
characteristics of this clever people 
when considering art—no fear, no 
shrinking of labor, a clean-cut neatness, 
an almost ridiculous fondness for mi- 
nute detail, and the faculty for con- 
‘ densing while yet vigorously expressing. 
Men, women, children, animals, and all 
known green growths are copied in the 
Netsuke with the most wonderful pre- 
cision and miraculous skill. 

The comic element receives in this 
quaint little pouch-guard, the while, un- 
equally munificent attention- a convine- 
ing instance of which oft-asserted fact 
being that in Count Y.’s superb col- 
lection, avowedly the best in Japan, 
out of nine hundred carefully chosen 
pieces, six hundred and fifty are of a hu- 
morous nature. There were men by the 
dozens, women by the half-dozens, rats, 
mice, snakes, fish, insects, birds, mon- 
keys, dogs, cats, bears, gods, landscapes, 
masks, and other false-face and head 
grotesqueries—all valuable specimens of 
the best accomplishments of both old 
and new eminent Japanese masters of 
the necessarily difficult art of imparting 
to the hard, brittle, uncompromising, 
albeit beautiful, ivory the most astonish- 
ing life and action. A piece that stood 
less than two inches in height and was 
about one and a half in breadth, depicted 
in this limited space, and with astonish- 
ing accuracy, the many mishaps that can 
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attend one careless man’s short parade 
across a single room. The perfect 
though dwarfish little being here repre- 
sented -had upset the hibachi and over- 
turned the baby, who, resting on his 
bald, highly polished ivory pate, with 
his infinitesimal face puckered into the 
very ecstasy of alarmed consternation, 
actually gave the impression of spinning 
dizzily about, though in point of fact he 
had been thus steadfastly fixed since 
the sixteenth century. From the table, 
poised on one leg, dribbled the frugal 
meal of rice and tea, forming the most 
fluid of puddles and streams over the per- 
fectly wrought matting-covered floor ; 
while the unfortunate man _ himself, 
with one unsandaled toe caught in his 
wife’s kimono, lay sprawling across a 
scampering tailless cat and five scamp- 
ering tailless kittens. The piece was 
the work of a far-famed carver, and, de- 
spite its miniature proportions, its intri- 
cate detail, and wonderfuily minute 
manipulation, even to the speaking ex- 
pression of the three countenances, left 
nothing to be misapprehended in the 
artist’s meaning. 

Another carving of the same propor- 
tions, which for some reason I fancied 
even more, represented a perfect flower 
of alittle Nipponese maiden glancing 
over her half-bared, satin-finished, dim- 
ple-sown shoulder, and up ata minia- 
ture and dangerously slender group of 
growing bamboos. Her expression, 
topped off by a little puzzled squint that 
on a brow of such liliputian expanse sat 
with perfectly absurd naturalness, was 
that of loud-speaking wonderment as to 
whether or not the frail little butterfly- 
kite that poised by her side, and whose 
cobweb of a string rippled over her 
manikin fingers, would fly clear of the 
out-reaching bamboos. So engrossed 
was she that even the looker-on shared 
for the moment her entire unconscious- 
ness of the mischievous little turn-up- 
nosed Japanese dog’s proximity; a de- 
moralizing nearness, for he had already, 
as the butterfly-kite’s demolished pin- 
ions bore witness, plunged through one 
wing, and now stood ready, at the very 
last poise, for a spring through the 
other. Patience and masterly skill were 
evident at every graceful turn and at 
every sharp-wrought corner; and all 














was so life-like as to call out one’s deep- 
est appreciative sympathies, and my 
own long-drawn-out admiration. In- 
deed, I sent my eyes pilfering so many 
glances of the dear little ivory maiden, 
that I lost some valuable displays of 
other pieces—works, it is not unlikely, 
of just as great skill and beauty. 

The oldest discovery of metal work in 
Japan was that of very odd and primi- 
tively treated bits of bronze moulded 
into arrowheads and bells. Not only 
are the ages of such rarities concealed 
from any certainty by faithful dust and 
rust of oblivion, but all roadways lead- 
ing to anything like knowledge of their 
possible origin are blocked abruptly by 
the same obstructions. It follows then 
that one can never be quite sure how 
old a really ancient piece of Japanese 
bronze may be. Yet, despite the often 
frantic cry for only what is old in art, 
Japan has made and is still making 
great progress. Gods of all ages, sizes, 
and contortions formed the greater and 
more conspicuous features of Count 
Y.’s vast accumulation of “noble rust.” 
Next in numerousness came an ancient 
host of quaint little cone-shaped flasks, 
bronze-green, with misproportionately 
long necks; their rust-fretted designs 
exhibited portrayals of all sorts of ele- 
mental disturbances and alliances, in- 
terfraught with all kinds an1 configu- 
rations of arabesque ornament. Their 
best effects showed, despite the ancient 
era of the flasks, a most symmetrical ar- 
rangement, giving ample proofs of con- 
siderable and earnest forethought, study, 
untiring application, and an almost per- 
fectly planned alternation. 

Along with this exhibition of old 
bronze came a magnificent suit of iron 
armor, made for and worn by one of 
Count Y.’s ancestors, a valorous old 
grandee, who brandished swords with 
any foe with whom he came into unwel- 
come juxtaposition throughout the mid- 
dle part of the sixteenth century. . The 
helmet and breast-defender of this fault- 
lessly preserved suit were most intri- 
cately inlaid with a pattern of pure gold, 
in which precious mosaic, at equidistant 
points, we came again upon our host’s 
beautiful crest. 

Next came a large case containing 
five hundred tsubas, or sword-guards, 
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also lavishly inlaid with both gold and 
silver, and four hundred and eighty 
knife-handles, likewise embellished with 
the two precious metals, and showing in 
their beauty and complexity of work- 
manship almost every comprehensible 
Japanese device. These trod upon the 
antiquated heels of the bronze-green 
gods with hurrying expedition—for twi- 
light was now threatening, and in any 
land of dimly religious lantern-light the 
menacing goddess of Night, with her 
far-reaching petticoats hemmed up with 
blood-touched threads, is more foe than 
friend. We stubbornly lingered, how- 
ever, over the beautiful ¢subas and knife- 
handles, and quitted them with much 
reluctance. The collection is one of the 
best known, the most complete, and 
freest from defects of all the large ones 
in Japan. Here were none of the pleas 
for “a weeding” that answer the con- 
noisseur’s first glance in many a noted 
collection. Each piece was the work 
of only the most celebrated carvers who 
lived between the first part of the six- 
teenth and the latter half of the nine- 
teenth centuries. 

A flask-shaped bottle of rough, dull- 
red ware, with rambling splashes of 
black on gray, enclosed in a little hoop- 
skirt-like snuggery of unpolished rattan, 
introduced us to a bewildering pano- 
rama of old and new pieces of porcelain 
and pottery, most of which had reached 
our host only after passing through sev- 
eral ancestral generations of Y’s. The 
quaint little usher-in to this Eden of 
decked and undecked bottles, bowls, 
and jars had been declared, without a 
single recorded exception, by all the 
best experts of these several generations, 
to be one of the olden-time flasks that 
played such conspicuous parts and were, 
of necessity, en évidence at all those old 
religious festivals of the years between 
650 and 700 nc. Not at all strange, 
perhaps, to chronicle, this evasive old 
story-keeper, with its inscrutable wis- 
dom dust-silenced in its throat, cranes 
its long neck in apparent appreciation 
of its position as the absolute doyen and 
patriarch of Count Y.’s entire treasury. 

We were now running such an unequal 
race with time that I put the old pil- 
grim-bottle aside—a very near aside ; 
for I hoped to be able to study it more 
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closely later, though I shamefacedly con- 
fess having harbored a fleeting desire 
to crack the silent little throat that 
could reveal so much and withal kept so 
vexingly silent. But this I was swiftly 
brought to regretting, for I never again 
saw it, nor even the last round of its 
little rattan hoopskirt ; for when, but 
five minutes later, I glanced up from a 
monopolizing inspection of two rare old 
pieces of Karatsu—one an extraordinari- 
ly quaint tea-bowl of red-brown, covered 
with a soft cloud-like glaze of slate-drab 
and badly blistered about its rotund 
sides, and the other a mated tea-jar of 
the same color and treatment, labelled 
1555— the serious-looking pilgrim-bottle 
had returned to its musty encasement 
of silken rags, and had vanished, in its 
snugly fitted teak-wood coffin, in all 
likelihood forever, from my sight. And 
even had not the moments for close in- 
spection grown so visibly inadequate for 
all that was to come, to attempt to speak 
of those things only that most appealed 
to my faney were in itself a case for 
catalogues. Yet, certain things were so 
unusual that they not only appealed to 
us, but refused, each through some spe- 
cial allurement, whether of loveliness, 
oddity, or age, to pass unheeded. 

A most jocund-looking little tea-tray, 
shaped like an unfurled fan and poised 
on three frivolous-seeming and certainly 
sadly awry little legs, in color a pale 
liver, with a dash of beautifully blended 
old-rose in the scant dispersement of 
the stemmed and broken petals of one 
single lotus—Fujina ware of 1830 ; and 
an incense-burner and mated clove- 
boiler, pale yellow covered with a crack- 
led glaze, and free from all decoration 
save that of a faint zigzag border in 
languid, almost indiscernible greens and 
fadey reds; manufactured in Kioto in 
1690. 

Among the unusually choice hoard of 
Satsuma, old and new, we found much 
that was refreshing—particularly among 
the former—relying almost entirely as it 
does for effect on its soft and exquisitely 
beautiful ivory tint, its crazily scram- 
bled crackle, and upon (but this last only 
semi-occasionally) a little artistic deco- 
ration to soothe the plainness. This 
we enjoyed all the more on account of 
our having had any amount of the over- 
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decorated new Satsuma urged upon us 
but the day before, two or three hun- 
dred chrysanthemums blowing about a 
tiny interior, or many hundreds of birds 
and animals squeezed in uncomfortable 
promenade around a wee exterior, hav- 
ing been their sole recommendations to 
our pleasure and our purses. 

An exquisitely proportioned incense- 
burner, balanced on three gracefully 
curved long and slender legs ; the color 
that of rich old ivory, with the self-same 
soft polish that characterizes it. The 
infinitesimal crackle alone rendered this 
ancient urn a delight to the eye ; while 
its whole polished purity of curves and 
stretches— it was an unusually large 
piece, standing sixteen inches in height 
and measuring thirty-eight inches about 
its greatest bulge—was broken only by 
the upward slant of the bamboo roof of 
a distant tea-house, the corn-tassel yel- 
low of which was faintly seen through a 
single bough of the adored cherry blos- 
soms that thrust their sweet inquisitive 
little faces into all branches of Japanese 
art. 

One with but the most dilatory ap- 
preciation of art must admive old Sat- 
suma. No matter how constrained is 
the niceness of one’s taste, it never jars 
upon it: no matter how exaggerated 
one’s feelings may be for soft unobtru- 
sive coloring, it never shocks these feel- 
ings. And yet, withal, while at the same 
time so much must be said in disparage- 
ment of the over-decorated new Satsuma 
—‘ American Satsuma,” I regret to say, 
it is frequently jocosely termed, from 
the fact of being manufactured in large 
quantities in response to the demand of 
the more florid American taste—with 
its boisterous conflicts of red, gold, and 
green, its chaos of diversification and 
heterogeneous conceptions, one does oc- 
casionaliy come upon a new piece that 
is well deserving of time and attention, 
to say nothing of unrestrained admira- 
tion. 

In Count Y.’s collection of new Sat- 
suma, for instance, we stumbled upon 
a bowl scarcely three inches in height 
and not more than four in diameter, that 
was a truly wonderful thing in its way. 
The tiny interior showed the difficult 
accomplishment of someone’s eccentric 
ambition to paint three thousand but- 











terflies upon such seemingly impossible 
space. Looking through a powerful 
glass that accompanies the bowl, one 
sees that each one of these little creat- 
ures is absolutely perfect in shape, per- 
fect in coloring, which is as varied and 
as gorgeous as the living originals, per- 
fect in shading and perfect in poise. 
The outside of this marvellous basin is 
most delicately treated, being but diag- 
onally crossed at distant specified inter- 
vals with bands of very faintly tinged 
chrysanthemums. It is one of the lat- 
est efforts of the clever Kozan, the only 
Japanese artist who has ever succeeded 
in painting such small representations 
of anything, and who has nearly, in con- 
sequence, lost the sight of both eyes. 
We lingered so long over this wonder- 
ful creation, lost in admiration of what 
might be termed the endurance of the 
old artist, that daylight had quite faded 
when we were enabled to turn our at- 
tention to the final articles comprised in 
this rare day’s golden pageant. But, 
even as we saw it about to be deposited 
in its snugly fitted encasements, we 
begged yet another last glimpse of it 
and again fell to lauding the patience 
the labor must have required, praising 
its shape, extolling its decoration, and 
eulogizing its decorator— with what 
amazing, all-unexpected result nous ver- 
rons. 

Undoubtedly the department of the 
day’s monumental display most calcu- 
lated to appeal to femineity—that is, of 
course, according to our censor soi-disant 
—was that into which we last penetrated, 
and which flashed forth a perfect dazzle- 
ment of old court kimonoes, as Japanese 
robes are called, with their forever in- 
separable obis, and both spread before 
our enraptured eyes by the dozen. No 
dress of any country can to-day, in the 
matter of real splendor, be relatively es- 
timated with the Nipponese robe of 
state ; for, aside from the inexorable ne- 
cessity of its being of the richest silk 
or brocade within as well as without, is 
the discouraging—one would think— 
amount of patient hand-plying, in and 
out, out and in, that its matchless 
embroidery demands. The superlative 
work upon the obi alone frequently re- 
quires weeks and weeks of closest and 
most constant application: while the 
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kimono by no means infrequently gives 
radiant evidences of a whole year’s con- 
fining toil. When properly fashioned, 
the kimono of state is an affair of such 
royally artistic designment and em-. 
broidered skill, that it is never absent 
from the really complete collections of 
Japanese works of art. 

Since my sojourn in the rising-sun 
land, it has been my good fortune to 
examine minutely many of the best 
hoardings — whether private or public 
ones— of these gorgeous gowns, but 
never have I seen one, either in point of 
elegance or in the matter of the cyclo- 
pean heaps in which they were stacked 
and spread before us, that would not 
pale in comparison with this branch of 
Mr. Y.’s princely exhibit. Were I to 
try, and never so hard, it would not 
be possible to particularize the brilliant 
mass of gold-, silver-, and floss-embroid- 
ered garments that, in a soft candle-il- 
luminated recess, were fairly piled upon 
our already over-taxed vision. A few, 
however, at the very outsetting could 
not fail to attach themselves, as a sort 
of bas-relief, to the recollection of even 
the most tireless dress-reformer. 

The first of these, to my taste, was a 
rich exuberant blue silk with an eigh- 
teen-carat gold-embroidered water-cur- 
rent swirling knee-high about the skirt’s 
bottom, in which sparkling tide float- 
ed a number of the more brilliantly 
plumaged of the Japanese water-fowl, 
matched from life in silken fioss and 
reproduced in that marvellous relievo 
that enables the Japanese embroiderer 
to stand alone—a matchless master. 
Notwithstanding my two years of jaunt- 
about inspections, it tricked me, in the 
misguiding glimmer of the fitful candles, 
into cautiously stealing a surreptitious 
finger over the gleamy wings to make 
quite sure there were no other decep- 
tions than those of the capricious lan- 
terns. Above the stream, with its gol- 
den swirls and its floating fowl, were 
extended, now to the right, now to the 
left, now biasly up, and now zigzag- 
gingly down, with delightfully unstud- 
ied irregularity, until the very neck of 
the gown itself was reached, great gol- 
den boughs of exquisitely embroidered 
cherry blossoms. At the back of the 
neck and just above the right and left 
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breasts of the extravagant gown was 
reproduced, likewise in eighteen-carat 
golden threads, the delicate little crest 
of the Kishio family —an honored branch 
of the far-famed Tokugawa household. 
Then there was one in old-pink, with a 
wisteria vine rambling around and over 
it, and circling the skirt with its full 
abundant bloom again and again, but 
never twice in the self-same way ; climb- 
ing up the fronts spreading to reach the 
drooping shoulders, and finally stray- 
ing off in slender tendrils over the big 
square knee-reaching sleeves. Another, 
of greenish - gray, had a faint blue pond 
dimpling about the skirt ; and out of 
this rippling pool of gleaming flosses, 
lotuses reared their queenly old pink 
heads. A great bunch of the same 
flower, as if caught together while un- 
der the sway of a careless spontaneity, 
seemed hastily pinned above the left 
breast, the gold-embroidered head and 
tip of the detaining pin, indeed, being 
plainly visible between the great silken 
leaves and stems that rambled to the 
shoulder, and there allowed one or two 
long-stalked buds to creep over it and 
hang droopingly half-way down the 
back. A stiff white brocade glowed 
from neck to toe with the great three- 
leaved crest of the Tokugawa family, 
while a faint blue that twinkled cheer- 
ily at odd intervals with little silver tea- 
cups, tea-pots, and tea-jars, showed a 
host of liliputian musmes dispensing 
tea in the same sort of gleaming recep- 
tacles to a number of love-lorn swains 


seated in a proper pigeon-toed row 
around the hem. 

I have now no consoling doubt that I 
must have loaned to my voice, though 
never so unwittingly, the almost covet- 
ous admiration I felt for the rich blue 
gown, with its swirling current of pure- 
gold water, its floating fowl, and brill- 
iant gold-wrought cherry blows, and for 
the little ivory maid, with the ravishing 
ivory dimples, the demoralized ivory 
kite, and the mischievous ivory puppy. 
For upon returning to our tea-house, 
after a seven-course Japanese Christmas 
feast with the remarkable host who had 
seemed not yet to have wearied of us, 
I found, to my speechless amazement, 
this same beautiful robe of state cast 
over the elaborately lacquered and gold- 
decked cross-pole and uprights that, in 
Japan, so gracefully replace the gaunt 
wardrobe ; and while my husband slowly 
recovered from his dumbfounded aston- 
ishment at finding the rare little Sat- 
suma bowl, with its gallantly mustered 
force of butterflies, on his dressing- 
table, I turned to discover, poised upon 
my demi-chiffonnier, elevated to eye-high 
prominence by the aid of my crimson- 
backed “Guide to Japan,” the little ivory 
maid, still glancing up and over her 
shoulder, but now, seemingly, in order to 
gaze into my own mirror. And to each 
extravagant, thoughtful remembrance of 
the str angest Christmas-day i in our lives 
was attached the carmine noshi, the little 
five-cornered oddity that in Japan Says : 
“Tam a gift, deign to accept me.” 
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VIII.—HORATIO W. PARKER 


By Rupert Hughes 


AVING been wise enough to 

H identify himself with one branch 

of composition, Mr. Parker has 

won a distinct and almost unrivalled 

place among native writers. He has 

devoted himself almost exclusively to 

ecclesiastical work, and herein easily 

overtops all other American composers, 

except Mr. Dudley Buck. Like Mr. 
Buck, he is fond of the cantata. 

The cantata is decidedly more than a 
toy oratorio, or a pocket opera, but it 
offers chances for all sorts of uninspired 
maunderings. It always seems to me 
like those piano-pieces written for the 
left hand alone. It is not to be expect- 
ed that they shall be brilliant successes ; 
the remarkable thing is that they occa- 
sionally escape complete failure. But 
then there are cantatas and cantatas. 

When one considers the enormous 
space occupied by the hymn-tune in 
New England musical activity, it is 
small wonder that most of its composers 
should display hymnal proclivities. Our 
two most prominent ecclesiastical music- 
writers, Mr. Buck and Mr. Parker, are 
natives of New England. It was only 
thirty-two years ago, in 1863, that Mr. 
Parker was born at Auburndale, Mass. 
After studying in Boston, he went to 
Munich at the age of nineteen, and en- 
tered the great Conservatory there, be- 
coming the favorite pupil of Rhine- 
berger. 

After three years in Germany, he re- 
turned to America. He filled prominent 
musical positions in New York and Bos- 
ton, until he was called to the Professor- 
ship of Music at Yale University in 1894. 
Here he has since remained. 

His rather imposing list of works in- 
cludes a symphony, an operetta, a num- 
ber of concert overtures, a string quar- 

* This series began in the May number. The musi- 
cians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin. Dudley Buck, 
E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley and W. 
H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. Smith, 
Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), and Bruno 


Oscar Klein. Portraits, autographs, and examples of 
the music of each composer have been given. 


tette, ballads for chorus and orchestra. 
He won the prize offered by the Na- 
tional Conservatory in 1893, for the 
best cantata. 

Mr. Parker’s piano compositions and 
secular songs are not numerous. They 
seem rather the incidental by-plays and 
recreations of a fancy chiefly turned to 
sacred music of the larger forms. 

Opus 19 consists of “ Four Sketches,” 
of which the “ Etude Melodieuse ” is as 
good as is necessary in that overworked 
style, wherein a thin melody is set about 
with a thinner ripple of arpeggios. The 
“Nocturne” of this opus, is warm and 
serious, but hardly deep : the “ Romanza” 
is lyric and delightful, while the “Scher- 
zino” is delicious and crisp as celery ; 
it is worthy of Schumann, whom it sug- 
gests, and many of whose cool tones and 
mannerisms it borrows. 

The “5 Morceaux Charactéristiques ” 
are better on the whole. The “Scher- 
zo” is shimmering with playfulness, 
and, in the Beethoven-fashion, has a ten- 
der intermezzo amoroso. This serious- 
ness is enforced with an ending of a 
most plaintive nature. The “ Caprice” 
is brilliant and whimsical, with some 
odd effects in accent. The “‘ Gavotte” 
makes unusual employment of triplets, 
but lacks the bouquet of enthusiasm 
necessary to a prime gavotte. 

Enthusiasm is everything in creative 
work. With it in predominance the 
working out of the dryest problem is 


art. It can make the knottiest fugue 
fairly rib-tickling. It is powder toa 
cannon. Without it, nocturnes are 


primer exercises in the accompaniment 
of a melody, valses are the rattle of 
a stick along palings, symphonies 
are empty studies in orchestration. 
The fervor of their enthusiasm rescues 
the crude, perspective-murderous, anat- 
omy-annuihilating works of painters 
like Giotto, from the ridiculous into the 
sublime. The lack of it leaves the fault- 
less finish and sophistication of many a 
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larity with which the impu- 
dence of genius knocks the 
stuffing out of these straw dic- 
tators, exerts no check upon 
their construction and recon- 
struction. Hence it comes to 
pass that these works are about 
as valuable to a gifted com- 
poser as a last year’s journal of 
fashion is to an ambitious so- 
ciety-woman. 

Text-books on painting, 
sculpture, acting, play-making, 
fiction-writing, and the other 
arts are looked upon as always 
valueless and usually harmful. 
In music alone are they the 
scriptures, the sacred tradi- 
tion, and the infallible proph- 
ecy. Hence it comes to pass 
that tons of beautifully poten- 
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modern painting without power to stir 
even technical admiration. 
Musical works are especially liable to 
a lack of enthusiasm. For in none of 
the arts are rules allowed the- same po- 
sition as here. Yet not many of the 
laws of the harmonic decalogue, or 
rather myrialogue — whose Moses is 
tichter—deserve even so high a place 
as that of musical grammar; a hallowed 
few are merely the statement of certain 
natural physical laws; certain others 
are mere tricks of speech, handy facts 
and symbols to make it possible for a 
composer to feel at least negatively sure 
that he is writing no undesired discord 
when he is composing for a number of 
instruments, or is reeling off sonatas in 
a stage-coach. The rest of the laws are 
post-mortem inquests on the methods 
of composers canonized into classicism 
primarily by death, and by prolific skill 
secondarily. These rules are admitted- 
ly straw men, laboriously put together 
by professors whose endowments are 
rather scientific than artistic. The hi- 


art, not only cunning of tech- 

nic, but chiefly an ease, an 

emotion, an appeal to an emo- 
tion and, above all, enthusiasm—to get 
back around this long circle, which 
has little or no application to Mr. Par- 
ker. 

The precious yeast of enthusiasm 
which—back in the early antiquity of 
this article—I denied to Mr. Parker's 
“Gavotte,” enlivens his “Impromptu” 
decidedly and makes his “Elégie” a 
masterly work, possibly his best in the 
smaller lines. This piece is altogether 
elegiac in spirit, intense in its sombrest 
depths, impatient with wild outcries— 
like Chopin’s “Funeral March”—and 
working up to an immense passion at 
the end. This subsides in ravishingly 
liquia arpeggios— “ melodious tears ? ” 
—which obtain the kindred effect of 
Chopin’s tinkling “Berceuse” in a 
slightly different way. This noble work 
is marred by an interlude in which the 
left hand mumbles harshness in the 
bass, while the right hand is busy with 
airy fioritura. It is too close a copy of 
in 
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Beethoven's “ Moonlight ” sonata. 
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lengthening skips of the left hand are 
also Beethovenesque trade-marks. 

Mr. Parker is rather old-fashioned in 
his forms of musical speech. That is, 
he has what you might call the narrative 
style. He follows his theme as an ab- 
sorbing plot, engaging enough in itself, 
without gorgeous digressions and pend- 
ent pictures. His work has something 
of the Italian method. A melody or a 
theme, he seems to think, is only marred 
by abstruse harmony, and is endangered 
by diversions. So his compositions are 
not superb processions, in which each 
participant is got up with the utmost 
personal splendor. This is the glory of 
a MacDowell, whose generalship is great 
enough to preserve the unity and the 
progress of the pageant. With him 
no note in the melody is allowed to 
go neglected, ill-mounted on common 
chords in the bass, or cheap-garbed in 
trite triads. Each note is made to sug- 
gest something of its multitudinous 
possibilities. Through any geometrical 
point an infinite number of lines can 
be drawn. This is almost the case with 
any note of a melody. It is the recog- 
nition and the practice of this truth that 
gives the latter-day schools of music 
such a lusciousness and warmth of har- 
mony. No one is a more earnest‘stu- 
dent of these effects than Mr. MacDow- 
ell. With all aversion for invidious 
comparison, I must note the almost 
uniform lack of attention to color-possi- 
bilities and the monotonous fidelity to 
a cool, gray tone, that characterizes Mr. 
Parker's works. 

Take, for example, his “Slumber 
Song.” The accompaniment sufficiently 
drowsy and tender for the first stanza, 
is repeated in the other two, with abso- 
lutely no change of harmony or accent. 
Even the jinale is a mere repetition of 
the interlude. 

An early song, “Goldilocks,” ranges 
between delicious naiveté and namby- 
pamby. His “ Wedding Song” is im- 
pressive and fervid in the English bal- 
lad-style. ‘ Violet” is as incoherent as 
its words. The cheap poetry of the 
“Two Love Songs” has inspired fitting 
music. - 

The “Three Love Songs” are hap- 
pier, “ Love's Chase” keeping up the 
arch raillery and whim of Beddoe’s 
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verse. ‘“Orsame’s Song” is smooth 


and graceful, ending with a well-blurt- 
ed, abrupt “‘ The devil take her!” The 
**Night-Piece to Julia” is a proof of 
what Mr. Parker can do when he really 
tries. We have no poet whose lyrivs 
are harder to set to music than good 
Robin Herrick’s. They have a lilt of 
their own, that is incompatible with or- 
dinary music. Mr. Parker has, how- 
ever, been completely successful. <A 
mysterious, night-like carillon accom- 
paniment, delicate as harebells, gives 
sudden way to a superb support of a 
powerful outburst at the end of the 
song. 

The “ Six Songs ” show not a little of 
that modernity and opulent color I have 
denied to the most of Mr. Parker’s work. 
“Oh, Ask Me Not,” is nothing less than 
inspiration, rapturously beautiful, with 
a rich use of naturals where flats are ex- 
pected. The “Egyptian Serenade” is 
both novel and beautiful. The other 
songs are good; even the comic-oper- 
atic flavor of the “ Cavalry Song” is re- 
deemed by its catchy sweep. 

Mr. Parker’s fondness for the plain, 
cold octave is notable. It is empha- 
sized by the ill-success of his “ Six Lyr- 
ics for Piano, without octaves.” They 
are all of thin value, and the “ Novel- 
ette” is dangerously Schumannesque. 

Among a large number of works for 
the pipe-organ, few are so tamely grace- 
ful as the “‘ Wedding Song ;” so thin, so 
empty as the “Impromptu,” the “Fu- 
ghetta,” and the “ Fugue in C Minor ;” 
or so marked by that pvrposeless ram- 
bling organists are so prone to, as the 
‘Fantaisie.” The ‘ Melody and Inter- 
mezzo” of Op. 20, make a sprightly hu- 
moresque. The “Andante Religioso ” 
of Op. 17 has really an allegretto effect, 
and is much better as a gay pastorale 
than as a devotional exercise. It is 
much more shepherdly than the avowed 
“Pastorale,” Op. 20, and almost as 
much so as the “ Eclogue,” delicious 
with the organ’s possibilities for reed 
and pipe effects. The “Romanza” is a 
gem of the first water. A charming, 
quaint effect is got by the accompani- 
ment of the air, played l/evato on the 
Swell, with an echo, staccato, of its own 
chords on the Great. The interlude is 
a tender melody, beautifully managed. 
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Then, Jul-ia let me woo thee, Thus to comeun- 
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me; And when I shall meet Thy sil-very feet My soul TH pour in- 
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My soul pour in - to thee, in-to thee. 





Fragment of Mr. Parker's song, ‘' Night-piece to Julia Copyright, 1886, by Arthu. P. Schmidt & Co. 
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Fhe two “Concert Pieces” are marked 
by a large simplicity in treatment, and 
have this rare merit, that they are less 
gymnastic exercises than expressions of 
feeling. A fiery ‘“Triumphal March,” a 
delightful “ Canzonetta,” and a noble 
“Larghetto,” of sombre, yet rich and 
well- modulated, colors, complete the 
list of his works for the organ. None 
of these are registered with over-elab- 
oration. 

To sacred music Mr. Parker has made 
important contributions. Besides a 
dignified, yet impassioned, complete 
“ Morning and Evening Service for the 
Holy Communion,” he has written sev- 
eral single songs and anthems. “There 
isa Land of Pure Delight” is conven- 
tionally hymnal, while “ Rest” is more 
sincere and melodious. ‘“ Evening” is 
quiet, but richly accompanied, while the 
Easter song, “Come See the Place 
where Jesus Lay,” works up from well- 
sustained interest to a fine climax. 

It is the master-work, “Hora Novis- 
sima,” however, which lifts Mr. Parker 
above golden mediocrity. From the 
3,000 lines of Bernard of Cluny’s poem, 
“De Contemptu Mundi,” famous since 
the twelfth century, and made music with 
the mellowness of its own Latin rhyme, 
Mrs. Isabella G. Parker, the composer’s 
mother, has translated 210 lines. The 
English is hardly more than a loose 
paraphrase, as this random parallel 
proves : 


Most Mighty, most Holy, 
How great is the glory, 
Thy throne enfolding. 


Pars mea, Rex meus, 
In proprio Deus, 
Ipse decore. 


Or this skilful evasion : 


All the long history, 
All the deep mystery 
Through ages hidden. 


Tunc Jacob Israel, 
Et Lia, tune Rachel 
Efficietur. 


Those who accuse Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater” of a fervor more theatric than 
religious, will find the same faults in 
Mr. Parker’s work, along with much 
that is purely ecclesiastical. Though 
his sorrow is apt to become petulance, 
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rather than the titanic agony of a Beet- 
hoven, there is much that is as big in 
spirit as in handling. The work shows 
little of the more modern color, and is 
frequently Mendelssohnian in treatment. 
An archaism that might have been 
spared, since so little of the poem was 
retained, is the sad old Hiindelian style of 
repeating the same words indefinitely to 
all neglect of emptiness of meaning and 
triteness. Thus the words “ Pars mea, 
Rex meus” are repeated by the alto ex- 
actly thirteen times! which, anyone 
will admit, is an unlucky number, es- 
pecially since the other voices keep 
tossing the same unlucky words in a 
musical blanket. 

The especially good numbers of the 
work (which was composed in 1892, 
and first produced, with almost sensa- 
tional success, in 1893) are: the mag- 
nificent opening chorus ; the solo for 
the soprano ; the large and fiery finale to 
Part I. ; the superb tenor solo, “‘ Golden 
Jerusalem,” which is possibly the most 
original and thrilling of all the num- 
bers, is, in every way, well-varied, elabor- 
ated, and intensified, and prepares well 
for the massive and effective double 
chorus, “Stant Syon Atria,” an impos- 
ing structure whose ambition found 
skill sufficing ; an alto solo of original 
qualities; and a (finale, tremendous, 
though somewhat long drawn out.. And 
now I have mentioned about everything 
except the very skilful voice-manage- 
ment of the unaccompanied chorus, 
“Urbs Syon Unica.” 

Besides this masterly work, there are 
several secular cantatas, particularly 
“King Trojan,” which contains a sing- 
able tune for Trojan with many 
delicate nuances in the accompaniment, 
and a harp-accompanied VPage’s song 
that is simply ambrosial. Then there is 
Arlo Bates’ poem, “ The Kobolds,” which 
Mr. Parker has blessed with music as 
delicate as dew and the laces of gossa- 
mer-spiders. Mr. Parker is at present 
busy with a cantata for women’s voices, 
a suite for orchestra and an extended 
work for orchestra and chorus. 
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Tuomas Harpy’s novels are music. Not 
only is their language rich with harmony, 
sound-color, and subtile modulation, but they 
are not so much to be thought mere narratives 
in which a concatenation of deeds is linked, 
as they are to be deemed a succession of emo- 
tions ; such emotions, too, as music is best in- 
spired by and, reflexly, best expresses. His 
novels are less a complicated rope of inter- 
twisted actions, than a series of nocturnes, 
aubades, largos, scherzos, rustic merrymak- 
ings, romanzas, tone-poems. The action is 
constantly resting or turning aside to give 
play to a cadenza of bird-music, or a forest- 
piece of sombre brooding. 

You might pervert hisown words in ‘* Tess,” 
from their meaning as acharacter maxim into 
an explanation of his literary attitude: ‘t The 
beauty or ugliness of a character lay, not in 
the achievements, but in theaims and impulses; 
its true history lay, not among things done, 
but among things willed.” Consider, as a 
rather grewsome example of what 1 mean, the 
death of Alec d’Urberville at the hands of the 
moody Tess. 

Tess’s agony at the return of her husband, 
and her revulsion of feeling against the man 
Alec, are ‘‘ faithfully presented,” but before 
the climax of the girl’s rage is reached, before 
she plunges the carving-knife into his heart, 
the eavesdropping landlady, through whose 
emotions we learn of Tess’s grief, is frightened 
away from the keyhole. After a time Tess is 
heard leaving the house, and the horrified 
landlady sees blood oozing through the ceil- 
ing ; and then and only then the dire fact is 
disclosed. Music is a truthful recounter of 
emotions, but it cannot narrate deeds. 

Architecture is strongly akin to music. It 
has indeed been called ‘‘frozen music.” 
Thomas Hardy «vas an architect originally, 
and his first publication was a prize-essay on 
‘*Colored Brick and Terra Cotta Architect- 
ure’?! He leaned, too, toward the modern 
Gothic style, that out-door-like architectural 


* A Parr oF BLUE Eyes, by Thomas Hardy. New 
edition, with an etching and a map. Cloth, $1.50. (Har- 
per & Bros., New York. ) 

Tae Mayor oF CasTERBRIDGE, by Thomas Hardy. 
New edition, with an etching anda map. Cloth, $1.50. 
(Harper & Bros., New York.) 

Two on A TowER, by Thomas Hardy. New edition, 
with an etching andamap. Cloth, $1.50. (Harper & 
Bros., New York.) 

FaR FROM THE MappiIne Crown, by Thomas Hardy. 
New edition, with an etching anda map. Cloth, $1.50. 
(Harper & Bros., New York.) 
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forestry, with its skyish arches and gorgeous 
painted windows. The Gothic builders, too, 
are fond of heightening the awe of their alti- 
tudinous grandeur with fantastic, clownish 
gargoyles. Through these hideous shapes 
architecture, as you know, contributed its 
share to the satire of the Middle Ages. 

Architecture is the sternest of the arts. 
The attitude of Hardy toward life is one of 
lofty severity. He is never hilarious or flip- 
pant, except in his use of gargoyles-—pict- 
ures of brutal, ignorance-sodden peasant life. 
Herein he indulges in unshackled humor. I 
confess, with an apologetic whisper, that the 
most delightful bits of Scott’s fiction are his 
interludes of low life. So I revel in Hardy, 
the public-house frequenter, the confidant of 
thick-headed farm-laddies. The austerest 
Greek tragedians used to supplement their 
sombre trilogies with a roaring farce, in which 
low comedians, grotesquely got up, would 
pound each other about with much the same 
Arcadian humor as is exhibited by the knock- 
abouts at our variety shows. I regret the loss 
of these old gems of vulgarity as much as 
some of the lacunas in the tragedies. To be 
frank, I can only look up in pitying awe at 
those pompous souls whose dignity is too 
great to allow them to smile even patroniz- 
ingly on horse-play. With Audrey, ‘‘ I thank 
the gods that I am foul.” I always laugh 
when the cheap comedian sits down unex- 
pectedly and they whack the bass-drum. I 
hope I may never get above such plebeian risi- 
bility. Horse-play is, after all, only Pegasus 
in frolicsome mood, with his playful heels 
kicking the beam and his head down in the 
grass. It were an unversatile Pegasus that 
could never roll and cavort. 

The classic tragedy-thunderers were wont 
to supplement their celestial tragedies with 
farce for the groundlings. <A greater than 
they chose to mingle farce with tragedy. 
The effect is like Wordsworth’s happy ex- 
planation of the charm of rhyme and metre in 
poetry : thereby emotion is both inspired and 
restrained. So the fool in ‘‘ King Lear,” and 
the grave-diggers in ‘‘ Hamlet” not only give 
a weird, uncanny support to the horror, but 
they hold it back from hysterical excess. 

Thomas Hardy has seen the value of this 
mechanism, and has used it with high skill, 
to the notable production of those shuddery 
thrills we all find so unpleasantly pleasant. 
Thus in ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ’”’— 
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which is, all things considered, his most per- 
fect work—after one of the most pathetic 
chapters in all literature, that in which the 
unutterably weary little woman, Fanny Rob- 
in, agonizes her slow way along the Caster- 
bridge highway, only to die of exhaustion at 
the end of her struggle; after her body is 
boxed up and Joseph Poorgrass starts church- 
ward with it in his wagon, and the first of the 
autumn fogs flows in and saturates the forest 
and crawls into the very marrow of the man’s 
superstitious soul; after all this wizardry, 
Joseph pauses at a tavern and proceeds to get 
himself drunk, while he talks excruciating 
nonsense to two equally befuddled peasants. 
This is a wise breathing-spell for the sore- 
taxed sympathies of the reader, before he is 
put through the still more terrific agony of 
the next chapter where Bathsheba opens the 
coffin at dead of night and learns of her hus- 
band’s perfidy, and, in a climax of passion, 
learns that he has ceased to love her, that he 
regards the much-wronged Fanny as the real 
wife of his soul. 

But Hardy uses more than one of the 
Shakespearean methods. No two people are 
agreed on what constitutes Shakespeare’s lit- 
erary style. Many over-ardents deny that he 
has anything so limiting as an individuality. 
Possibly it would be better to liken his style 
to sunshine, which is all colors in one mellow 
white, and which a turn of a prism can re- 
solve into a distinct rainbow. But be that as 
it may, every one scents the ambrosial bou- 
quet that hovers round his wine, and there is 
surprisingly little disagreement as to his in- 
dividuality in the play he wrote with Fletcher. 
As you read ‘‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,” 
you say with complete positiveness, ‘* This 
line only Shakespeare could have written ; 
that line is superb, but it lacks the subtile 
Shakespearean aroma.” 

The danger of such dogmatic assurance is 
proved best to me by reading Hardy, who 
puts frequently forth phrases marked by a 
solely Shakespearean—well, say vaguely, a 
Shakespearean felicity. Look at such random 
flecks of genius as these few, and admit 
frankly that they sound like such prose as 
Shakespeare would write were he a living 
novelist : ‘‘ Your idle blood, that did noth- 
ing but wander away from your cheeks and 
back again ;” ‘‘1 can’t match you in map- 
ping out my mind upon my tongue ;” “ the 
very centre and force of his glance ;” ‘‘ the 
very lung of his hope ;”. ‘‘ this dim and tem- 
perate bliss ;” ‘‘ ‘ But I-have my depths; ha, 
and even my great depths! I might close wi’ 
_ a certain shepherd, brain to brain ;’” ‘* ‘ Your 
next world is your next world and not to be 
squandered offhand ;’” ‘‘ small producers of 
treble ;” ‘* a thick encampment of curls,” and 
the like. 

In painting scenery, I should not feel it 
rash to say that Hardy is the greatest of all 
writers of fiction. Like the true painters of 
landscapes, the Corots, the Innesses, the Con- 
stables, he is not a mere geographer of locali- 
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ties, but a poet, a familiar of the moods and 
mysteries of Nature. The riches are too em- 
barrassing to quote from. As with a. heap of 
cannon-balls, to pull out one display of power, 
would bring the whole mass buryingly upon 
me, But go yourseif and consider the mag- 
nificent plan and portent of such a novel as 
‘““Two on a Tower,” in which he ‘‘set the 
emotional history of two infinitesimal lives 
against the stupendous background of the 
stellar universe.” There is something schy- 
lean in such a project, something Aschylean 
in the ability that carried it to success. 

Hardy is pre-eminently dignified. If I 
should find any fault with him, it would be 
that he takes life seriously with too much 
persistence. The title of his short stories, 
‘* Life’s Little Ironies,” is the keynote of his 
preachment. From his early work, ‘‘A Pair 
of Blue Eyes,” which ends with the meeting 
of two rival lovers at the grave of the woman 
who has married a third, through ‘* The Mayor 
of Casterbridge,” whose hero’s life circles 
from homeless poverty in youth through 
wealth and power back to the old condition 
and death, down to “ Tess,’ whose essential 
purity and passionate altruism lead her to 
an ugly fate on the scaffold—all, all is irony, 
softened, it is true, with love of the material 
world, with tender humanity—but yet bitter 
irony, relentless irony. In ‘‘Two on a 
Tower,” sudden death snatches the tormented 
Viviette even from a tardy and half-hearted 
reconciliation with her lover. ‘‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd” unites the anxiously 
watched twain only after they are hardened 
and dulled by long suffering. But this is 
Hardy’s outlook on life. Such fiction is part 
of the philosophy of existence. The novelist 
is nothing without his point of view. 

If the conventional idea of bringing up the 
Young Person with blinders and a stiff check- 
rein is the proper preparation ‘for a life of 
later freedom, one or two of Hardy’s novels 
are certainly improper reading for the mor- 
bidly susceptible Juvenile. But why ‘*Two 
on a Tower” and ‘*Tess” should be called 
‘‘revolting” and ‘‘nasty”’ by civilized re- 
viewers, is dazing tome. It has never been 
salled bad literary ethics to write about the 
temptations to thievery, false witness, unfilial 
conduct, and atheism. The seventh command- 
ment, however, it is blasphemy to consider. 
But even if it were inadvisable, which I most 
religiously deny, why should the bumptious 
critic stick those strong terms, “ nasty” and 
‘* revolting,” on sins that are merely the mis- 
direction of emotions and activities which 
really constitute the sacred bonds of wedlock 
and maternity ? But this is dangerous ground, 
and I must only say that, like all other great 
thinkers, students of life, and lovers of man- 
kind, Thomas Hardy is overstrong beef-es- 
sence for certain tea-biscuit stomachs. All in 
all, he is certainly the greatest living writer of 
English fiction, and he is surely earning a 
right to be one of the notables in ‘‘ the vasty 
halls of time.” 

CHELIFER. 
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A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF 'THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. The making of a dictionary is 
such a monumental task that unity and con- 
sistency are almost always lost in a frantic 
endeavor to pile up the greatest possible con- 
glomeration of ‘* words, words, words.” We 
do well to call the Engiish language our 
‘* mother tongue,” because it is as inconsistent, 
as whimsical, and as unreasonable as any 
woman. It seems that this dictionary, how- 
ever, has reached the maximum of system, 
thoroughness, consistency, convenience, and 
definitive lucidity and brevity. Theneed of a 
governing standard could be no better proved 
than by the interesting table of disputed pro- 
nunciations and spellings. Here are registered 
the votes of all the dictionaries and those, be- 
sides, of fifty prominent living scholars. Take 
the vord ‘‘ quinine: ” exactly cight pronuncia- 
tions find good authority. The Standard Dic- 
tionary accepts that given by the Association 
for the Advancement of Science, siriving at a 
uniformity. In spelling and definition like- 
wise, specialists have been consulted and logic 
and uniformity observed to the highest degree 
possible. The number of words admitted is far 
in excess of the contents of any other diction- 
ary. The departments are handled with un- 
usual fulness. It is, all things considered, by 
far the best dictionary obtainable. In one or 
two volumes, $12 to $22. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York, London, and Toronto.) 


A TREATISE ON THE ORIGIN OF A DE- 
STRUCTIVE ELEMENT IN THE FEMALE VOICE, 
as viewed from the Register Standpoint, by 
Julius Edward Meyer. The value of these 
scientific investigations is almost entirely lost 
in appallingly obscure language. An interest- 
ing supplement criticises Jenny Lind’s voice- 
management. (Breitkopf & Hartel, New 
York.) 


THe New Wor p, with other verse, by 
Louis James Block. Amidst a great deal of 
fine thinking, expressed over-philosophically 
for true poetry, there are several bits of high 
lyric inspiration, such as the noble poems, 
‘** Orpheus ” and ‘‘ Walt Whitman,” and the 
three stanzas on ‘‘ Sleep.””. The book is a con- 
tribution to current poetry of unusual dignity. 
Cloth, $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) 


Drumsticks. By Katherine Cheever Mere- 
dith (Johanna Staats). Somehow, into the 
few things she writes—all of them short, too 
—‘‘ Johanna Staats” manages to cram a cour- 
ageous power, a bigness and a pregnant sug- 
gestiveness that fasten her work on your 
memory, without the usually necessary reiter- 
ation. This ‘‘ little story of a sinner anda 


child” shows the characteristic style, possibly 
a little riper. Cloth, $1. (The Transatlantic 
Publishing Co., New Yerk.) 


A GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC READINGS IN THE 
ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. By James 
Baldwin, Ph.D. There is no greater error than 
the belief that cyclopsedias and dictionaries 
are uninteresting reading. Properly attacked 
they are as absorbing as romance. The well- 
yaried hints in this guide ought to convince 
anyone. Besides its suggestive interest the 
work has a high value from its co-ordination 
of topics. Cloth, $2. (The Werner Co., New 
York.) 


3ETSEY JANE ON WHEELS, by H. E. 
Brown. A farcical tale of the bicycle craze. 
Illustrated. The White City Series. Paper, 
25 cents. (W. B. Conkey Co., Chicago.) 


STENOTYPY, OR SHORTHAND BY THE TyYPE- 
WRITER, by Rev. D. A. Quinn. This inven- 
tion seems worthy of most general acceptance, 
as it brings toa minimum the complexities and 
ambiguities of the stenographic methods in 
vogue. It permits greater speed than other 
systems, and is legible to anyone—a manifest 
improvement over the frequent inability of 
stenographers to read their own writing, and 
their unwillingness to attempt anyone else’s. 
Stenotypy can be learned in a few hours, and 
must supersede phonography wherever a type- 
writer is available. Second improved edition. 
Cloth, $1.50. (American Book Exchange, 
Providence, R. I.) 


A SoLpIER oF FortUNE, by Mrs. L. T. 
Meade. <A domestic novel of fidelity and sac- 
rifice, by the author of ‘‘ The Medicine Lady.” 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cents. (R. F. Fenno & 
Co., New York.) 


Tue BivuE Book ror AMATEUR PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS. A compilation of great value to 
the guild. Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents. (Wal- 
ter Sprange, Beach Bluff, Mass.) 


Livety Piays For Live PEOPLE, by 
Thomas Stewart Denison. A collection of ten 
farces. Cloth, $1. (T. 8. Denison, Chicago.) 


THE DrsEASES OF PERSONALITY, by Th. 
Ribot. Authorized translation. Second edi- 
tion. A most interesting study in the forma- 
tion and disorganization of personality, found- 
ed on the complexity, the co-ordination in any 
individuality. The study proceeds both by 
analysis and synthesis, and treats most valu- 
ably the disorders the microcosm is heir to. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 25 cents. (Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago.) 




















FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


NE could almost 
() fancy, that the 
giddy days, 
when the lovely and un- 
lucky Marie Antoinette 
was the tutelary deity 
of fashion, had been re- 
vived, as the tendency 
is toward the styles of 
that period. 

The robe front, as 
our grandmothers were 
wont to designate it, is 
quite the thing, many 
skirts opening over a 
distinct petticoat of an- 
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other material or color. 
For toilettes of cere- 
mony, the effect is very 
good ; the front may also 
be of jewelled and span- 
gled lace, jet, or in fact 
anything dictated by 
fancy. 

A superb costume con- 
sists of a skirt of daffo- 
dil moiré with a straggle 
of wisteria vines in pink 
and purple ; the sides 
are turned back from a 
petticoat of white point 
@ Alencgon,sprinkled with 
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sparkling rhinestones, reminding one of 
a spider-web spangled with dew. The 
décolleté corsage is of daffodil chiffon, 
striped with bands of cream net, wrought 
in brilliant beetle’s wings; there is a 
fringe in the same gorgeous tints about 
the neck; the sleeves are of the bro- 
cade, with V-shaped ornaments of trans- 
parent embroidered net let in over the 
shoulders, revealing the rounded arms 
beneath. 

A gown fit for royalty is of soft moss 
green taffeta glacé, with a snow-drop 
design ; frosted and diamond-studded 
net is drawn over the bust, crossed to 
one side, and knotted 
low down on the skirt, 
the ends weighted with 
iridescent fringe. 

There is a decided 
tendency toward the 
basque, and many of 
the belted bodices show 
a couple of round or 
square tabs at the back ; 
sometimes a sort of 
pleated jockey is added 
below the girdle. 

Some skirt seams are 
shaped bias to bias, and 
in the striped goods 
look particularly styl- 
ish; these many 
bias seams pro- 
duce the flaring, 
fluted effect 
now so desir- 
able and 


difficult to Y 
attain. y, H 
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Tailor skirts are made with many nar- 
row gores, each one lapped and stitched, 
or outlined with a pattern in braiding. 

A waist of steel-blue taffeta showed 
originality of conception ; it had wide 
insertions of lace coming from the neck- 
band and down over the sleeves ; these 
insertions were bordered with pleated 
net, and formed wing-like oversleeves, 
which were very effective. 

Stone marten, blue, gray, and brown 
fox, chinchilla, mink, otter, and Alaska 
sable, with seal and Persian lamb, are 
among the furs which subscribe to the 
universal law of fashion. 

The pointed front 
cape is expressed in 
fur, as well as in other 
materials. With seai- 
capes, sable, or Persian 
lamb collars are used. 
Long boas of ostrich 
feathers or fancy fur, 
complete some of the 
new capes. 

A novelty is shown 
in an entire cape of 
black Thibet, with a 
yoke of black leather 
embroidered in jet, and 
with a Valois collar of 
the fur. Straps and 

chains of jet and 
gilt are used to 
fasten fur- 
capes. 
Noticeably 
chic is a 

cape of 
black 
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No. 3.—Redfern 
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velvet with an appliqué of Arabic lace 
embroidered in spangles ; a deep border 
of mink and a high rolling collar com- 
plete it. 

A beautiful pelisse of Russian green 
cloth has the square collar and full 
sleeves bordered with mink, with a boa 
of the same fur. : 

A rather strange fancy is shown in a 
cape of Persian lamb lined throughout 
with ermine, the pointed hood being 
lined with the same fur. 

Eton jackets of seal, mink, and astra- 
chan are fashionable. Chinchilla is 
greatly used for theatre capes. 

Hats are, this season, worn well for- 
ward on the head, not tilted back as 
they were last year. 

Wool and chenille braids are made up 
in many fanciful shapes ; long-napped 
beavers and velvets are perhaps the lead- 
ing styles. The cornucopia and fan are 
greatly used in ribbon effects ; the rib- 
bons employed are as wide as sash rib- 
bons, and are of extreme elegance ; they 
are necessarily expensive. 

Wings and plumes are of exaggerated 
proportions, and shaped so as to sub- 
scribe to the low, broad effects which 
are the predominant feature of the fall 
millinery. 

Owls, birds of Paradise, parrots, 
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blackbirds, sea-gulls, etc., are ensconced 
upon the fronts of the low-crowned felts 
and velvets. 

Bat’s- wings are quaintly pretty in 
grays and shaded browns; as many as 
a dozen nodding plumes surround the 
crowns of some of the hats, while a 
flight of swallows or robins seem to be 
entangled in a fluff of lace and ribbon. 

Twists of velvet and big flaring bows 
are set upon the brims of hats, in fact, 
there is a predisposition toward the 
ornamentation of the brim. 

Silk, velvet, and feather flowers are 
used in conjunction with plumes ; hol- 
lyhocks, convolvuli, and trumpet flowers 
are chic. 

Louis XVI. pompons are new and 
elegant. 
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No. 7.—Skirt 


lined throughout with 
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from a centre-piece are known as com- 
ets’ tails. 

Tam-o’-Shanter crowns are quite the 
thing. A ruff of ribbon is placed around 
the low crown of some of the hats. 

An exceedingly stylish way of trim- 
ming a hat is to set a coronet of tiny 
ostrich tips in front, the tips in- 
creasing in size as they go toward the 
back. 

Two large wings are sometimes 
placed together flatly, forming the crown 
of a hat. 

Skating-sets consist of a toque and 
muff made entirely of feathers ; grebe, 
pheasants’ breasts, and merle plumage 
are used for this purpose. 

The Spanish béret is a sort of close- 
fitting Tam shape, and is extremely be- 
coming to youthful faces. 
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Spangles still reign supreme, andareof the wide and narrow widths, the wide 
gold, silver, steel, and iridescent metal. ones replacing the box-pleat, the narrow- 
These spangles are sewed on Brussels er being used for the sleeves, collar, 
net or on strong but transparent etc. 
mousseline de soie, which has more body Sashes of surah, in Scotch tartan de- 
than chiffon. Jet leaves, flowers, and signs, at least half a yard in width and 
stems, in bold patterns, and from fiveto four yards long, are used as a bodice gar- 

niture, forming bretelles and a crushed 


ten inches in width, are of new design. 
Most of the trimmings are brought in girdle with sash ends. 
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Harnesses, consisting of straps of vel- 
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used in sets of four or six, down the 


vet or satin wrought in showy beaded fronts of the directory waists. A slight- 
patterns, are easily adjusted to different ly smaller size is suitable for basques, or 


costumes. 

Buttons are real- 
ly objets dart this 
season, and the an- 
tiques which have 
done duty on old 
court suits are 
greatly in request. 
As these are scarce 
and extremely dear, 
the manufacturers 
are reproducing the 
artistic old-time de- 
signs and shapes. 
Usually two and 
three sizes are 
bought; the lar- 
gest, which are sim- 
ply enormous, are 









































to ornament the band or box- 
pleat in front of a bodice. The 
sleeves are fastened with small- 
er ones. 

The jewelled, enamelled, and 
painted porcelain buttons are 
superb. They are imitations of 
the real article, and command 
high prices. Some of them cost 
as high as three dollars each, 
while a dollar and a half is by 
no means al uncommon price. 
Round, square, oval, and loz- 
enge-shaped buttons are used ; 
these buttons are too elaborate, 
as a rule, to be utilized as fas- 
tenings. The coat or corsage is 
usually provided with a flap : and 
a utilitarian row of hooks and 
eyes, the ornamental buttons 
being set on 
top. 

Buttons 
should harmo- 
nize or match 
the suit or coat. 

Violent con- 

trasts are by 

no means ele- 

gant. Buttons 
of ciel blue or 
Du Barry pink 
enamel, with a 
miniature head 
of some fair and 
frail court beauty, 
are suitable on din- 
ner and evening 
costumes. For vio- 
let velvet or satin, 
there are buttons of 
amethyst; for 
green, emeralds are 
suitable ; gar- 
nets go with 
the ruby and 
wine tints, and 
the glittering 
topaz or tiger’s- 
eye is allied 
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Moonstones blend admirably with the 
soft pearl and silver grays, as do also 
the gray and black pearls, and oxydized 
or tarnished silver. 

Black piece net, with insertions to 
match, is adorned with appliqué figures. 

Renaissance lace shows a black gauze 
foundation, with a bold pattern in plain 
and fancy lace braid. 

Lace of a distinct yellow, much deep- 
er than butter color, is combined with 
black pleated net. 

Fancy insertions of all styles, in pas- 
sementerie, appliqué embroidery, tinsel, 
lace, and batiste are shown; they enter 
into the ornamentation of gowns and 
capes, even velvet coats being profusely 
trimmed with church lace or cut-work 
embroidery. 

Magnificent epaulettes consist of two 
ostrich tips with the ends falling over 
the top of the arm, and from these de- 
pend ropes or strands of cut jet or col- 
ored beads, intermingled with gleaming 
spangles or mock jewels. Very effec- 
tive are two curved ostrich plumes, the 
stems tipped with a dangling string 
of pearls or other simulated precious 
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stones. These are to be set fiatly on 
either side of the bodice, the beads fall- 
ing over the breast. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Lonpon Jacxet.—The material 
is reseda broadcloth, with collar of white 
cloth braided in gold ; the trimming is 
of leopard skin fur. 

No. 2. Care of pearl-gray camel’s hair, 
trimmed with narrow black braid. 

No. 3. Reprern Eventne Tomerre.— 
It is composed of pink duchess satin, 
with a perfectly plain skirt of the latest 
cut. Waist of white chiffon with puff- 
ings of cream lace and ribbon bows. 
Sleeves of chiné brocade. 

No. 4. Steeve.—Suitable for silk and 
velvet, or silk and cloth. 

No. 5. Basque.—The model is mixed 
cheviot, double breasted, and fastened 
with old coin buttons. 

No. 6. Promenape Costume.—Butter- 
nut brown vigogne, with plastron of 
Lincoln green velvet. 

No. 7. Paquin Sxirt.—This is one of 
the newest models in skirts, and can be 
utilized for either wool, silk, or velvet. 

No. 8. Watxinc Dress.—It is com- 
posed of blew de roi camel's hair, and is 
trimmed with braid and buttons. 

No. 9. Coacutne Jacket.—Tan broad- 
cloth is the material. It is strapped 
and stitched, and fastens with large 
ivory buttons. 

No. 10. Merton 
style. 


Steeve of the latest 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THe pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in Godey’s, commencing with 
the October number, will be mailed to 
our patrons. Skirts, waists, and sleeves 
may be obtained at twenty-five cents 
for each separate pattern. Only the 
regulation measures are used, namely, 
a forty-inch skirt and a thirty-six inch 
bust. These are easily adapted to any 
figure by cutting slightly larger or 
smaller, as isnecessary. The latest nov- 
elties will be found in our illustrations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual runof 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


WINDOWS AND COSEY CORNERS 


A DECORATED window adds greatly to 
the beauty of an apartment, and what 
to do with the unsightly inside shutter 
is a vexed question. When folded back 
in the daytime, its ugliness is in abey- 
ance, but when closed it is far from dec- 
orative. 

A method of divesting the shutter of 
its homeliness, is to get the Japanese 
bolting-cloth panels of suitable size, and 
tack them on the divisions of the shut- 
ter, or the amateur artist might paint 
a straggling pattern of vines or flowers 
across its expanse. India silk may be 
gathered across it, or small mirrors may 
be inserted in each panel, painted with 
flowers or a landscape, framed in gilt 
mouldings. 

Windows may be effectively curtained 
with draperies of Swiss, esprit net, or 
lace; these may be left hanging or 
looped back ; one curtain hanging and 
one draped, looks well ; an upholstered 
window-seat with a pile of cushions is 
always cosey and comfortable. How- 
ever, where there are several windows, 
variety is preferable, and a table with a 
jardinicre or a lamp with fancy shade is 
appropriately set in the embrasure. 
When richness is demanded, the thin 
curtains may be replaced or supplement- 
ed by lambrequins of stamped Spanish 
leather, plush, or old brocade. 

In windows, where it is desirable to 
cut off an unsightly view, colored glass 
may be used, the colors harmonizing 
with the furnishings; the thick, disk- 
like knobs of green and pink glass make 
a soft and becoming light, used in this 
manner, 

Doorways may be effectively draped 
with portitres of plush, brocade, or 
denim; a single curtain caught high, 
with a throw of silk across the pole and 
fastened to the upper part of the por- 
tiére, is artistic ; a valance drapery tied 
in a twisted knot at intervals, and irreg- 
ularly draped, is quaintly pretty. Thick 
and thin materials may be used with 
advantage. 


Cosey corners can be arranged in a 
variety of ways; a long curtain-pole or 
several feet of Japanese fret-work may 
be used, the curtains being hung be- 
low and held back with silken ropes 
or strings of big glass beads. An- 
other idea is, to secure a big brass ring 
to the ceiling with a length of drapery 
passed through it, giving the effect of 
a tent. Again, these lengths may be 
drawn together to resemble a canopy, 
and caught with a huge rosette. Some- 
times two breadths of Persian silk are 
left hanging straight on each side, a 
valance being draped across the pole in 
negligent, unstudied festoons. Lambre- 
quins, consisting of long knotted silken 
cords finishing with tassels, look pictur- 
esque over curtains of damask or silk. 

The flowered English cretonnes, Lib- 
erty silks, and velvets, may be substi- 
tuted for the more costly materials. If 
it is not desirable to arrange a corner, 
a canopy may be substituted, on one 
side of a large room. When the apart- 
ment is decorated in rich dark colors, 
Algerian or Turkish draperies are the 
thing ; these may be supported with old 
iron spears; poles of gilded wood may 
be substituted. The small niches at the 
corners of fire-places may be made avail- 
able by means of an upholstered otto- 
man, with festoons of drapery looped 
above. 


THE BACHELOR-MAID 


Somesopy has wittily said that there 
are no old maids nowadays, and that 
when a woman reaches a doubtful age 
she becomes a New Woman, and enrolls 
herself in the ranks of the Bachelor- 
girls, who are growing more numerous 
every day; they are fast becoming 
untrammeled and jin de siécle, set up 
for themselves in housekeeping, and 
pooh-pooh at the idea of a chaperon. 
The Bachelor-girl is a product of the 
present order of things; let her not 
abuse her new-found liberty. 
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FANCY WORK 
EMBROIDERED PICTURE-FRAMES 
The rib- 
bon §scroll- 


woman takes 
time by the 
forelock,and 
does not 
wait until 
the last mo- 
ment to pre- 
pare the 
presents des- 
tined for the 
holidays; 
there is 
more than 
sufficient 
work for 
busy fingers 
to do, and it 








work is done 
in solid em- 
broidery. 
Jewelled ef- 
fects are also 
obtained by 
means of 
stuffing. 
Shaded car- 
nations, pan- 
sies, and 
sprays of 
holly are 
among the 
prettiest de- 
signs. 








is well to 
give some information on the newest 
things in the way of needlework. Em- 
broidery is elevated to the dignity of a 
fine art nowadays, and with neatness and 
care, charming results may be obtained 
with a square of linen and a few well- 
assorted silks. 

Among the daintiest novelties are the 
photo-frames made of fine grass linen, 
painted with the needle in lovely com- 
binations of color. These frames may 
be had in various shapes and sizes, ob- 
long, square, and with one, two, three 
and four openings, in which to insert 
the photos; the sizes are 8 x 10,10 x 
13, 12 x 16,11 x 14, and 10 x 13, al- 
though there are smaller frames intend- 
ed to contain a single picture. 

The first thing to be done, is to get 
the stamped linen and silks in colors 
appropriate to the design. The linen 
is stamped with several different designs 
—Empire, Colonial, Floral and Jewel. 

One of the most charming is the Em- 
pire design shown in Cut No. 1; it con- 
sists of victor’s wreaths, with the leaves 
worked in delicate shades of mignonette 
green in Kensington stitch, with inter- 
spersed scarlet berries; twisted lengths 
of pale blue ribbon connect the garlands 
with burning torches, wrought in flame 
color and brown, the entire design being 
outlined with fine gold cord. 


The sec- 
ond design is a floral one ; a garland of 
white ribbon with bow-knots encircles 
the opening, while in each corner are 
bunches of shaded violets, the entire 
pattern being outlined in gold cord. 

Embroidery in the favorite delft-blue, 
in a colonial pattern of conventional 
leaves and scrolls, has a deliciously soft 
and harmonious effect. 

Floral designs of knots of violets, 
roses with detached petals, lilacs, and 
other flowers, are-embroidered in Ken- 
sington stitch, the petals raised by 
means of cotton. 

Another novel idea is that of using 
the Honiton lace braids, which produce 
a light and airy effect ; the braid is sewn 
on in a pattern, and after it is finished, 
the linen iscut away beneath, and under- 
laid with pale-colored ribbon or silk. 

Suggestive of tender thoughts are the 
little heart-shaped frames, three of which 
are strung together on ribbon, each sep- 
arated by a coquettish little bow. 

The stamped linen, the card-board 
frame which is protected by plate- 
glass, and a fancy back with a metal 
standard, complete the outfit ; they are 
held together by patent adjustable cor- 
ners of plated metal, which are readily 
taken off and on. 

After the embroidery is completed, it 
must be carefully pressed on the wrong 


Subscribers who desire to order finished or commenced work of any kind, can do so by addressing the Fancy 


Work Editor, who will give them any desired information. 
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side; much care should be taken to 
prevent soiling the material while work- 
ing, for although these squares may be 
laundried, they never look quite the 
same as before their acquaintance with 
soap and water. The frame itself must 
be first covered smoothly with a layer of 
cotton wadding ; then the embroidered 
material is laid on top, taking care to see 
that the embroidery is in the proper po- 
sition, and the plain portions over the 
openings. Draw the linen tightly and 
tack with pins at each corner; then 
place the frame face downward, stretch 
the linen well over the edges and secuxe 
with strong glue or mucilage, the former 
being preferable. Care should be taken 
that the material is drawn smoothly over 
the foundation, in order to avoid creases; 
allow it plenty of time to dry, then with 
a sharp pen-knife cut the linen in the 
shape of a letter X ; draw the four pieces 
through the opening, and secure them 
firmly to the back. When entirely dry, 
place the glass in position, and fasten 
firmly by pasting strips of muslin at the 
top and bottom; put the photograph 
in place and fasten to the back. Use 
as little paste as possible, as it will be 
easier to remove the linen in case it 
needs to be laundried. 

Delicate and dainty are the flower pat- 
terns which reproduce those on old Dres- 
den china, and consist of rosebuds, forget- 
me-nots, or other tiny blossoms, wrought 
upon the pure white surface of the linen. 


NEW EFFECTS IN COLOR 


Tue esthetic era, when dull sage- 
greens, faded blues and impossible 
pinks prevailed, has been superseded 
by a taste for the most brilliant hues. 
Emerald greens, magentas, the bright 
bleu de roi, violets and yellows assert 
themselves without reproach. There is 
a riot of color everywhere, and seeming- 
ly irreconcilable tints are harmonized 
in some mysterious manner, known only 
to the manufacturer. 

Some seasons the colors are old ones, 
christened by new names, but this fall 
many novel and striking hues have been 
evolved by the Parisian dyers. 

Greens and browns take the lead, and 
exquisite shades are to be seen in wool 
and silk fabrics. There are many charm- 
ing variations of this popular color. 
Sédum is a rather dark and rich apple- 
green, satania is darker, and yucca is 
darker still. 

The salient features in regard to col- 
orings are the chameleon or overshot 
effects. These shades are rich and ele- 
gant, and while in one light, they seem 
quiet and subdued, in another, they take 
on brilliant rainbow effects of light and 
shade. 

Miroitant, or mirror-like colors, reflect 
the opalescent hues of sky and sea, and 
are charming in their changeful splen- 
dor. 

The colorings of merle,lophophore,and 
humming-bird’s wings, are faithfully re- 
produced upon many of the new fabrics. 

The ruddy tintings of punch flames, 
gray, pink, and red, are beautifully re- 
produced in the new ribbons and silks. 

An exquisite color is peach-blow, in 
varying shades of pink, light red, and 
salmon. 

In blues there is the horizon hue, a 
pale, clear color, and marine or navy. 
Mistral and matelot are somewhat more 
vivid in tone. 

In purple there is volubilis or 
convolvulus, iris, duchesse and victoria, 
the latter of a dark and rich reddish 
violet. 

Oriental is a handsome combination 
of light blue and pink. 

Among novel color effects is smoked 
pearl, shading into black, black and sil- 
ver, and black and white. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHARITY 
FAIRS 


A POVERTY PARTY 


Tue Poverty Party seems to be the 
newest thing in a church entertainment, 
and as a means of raising money is a 
success. At Church Fairs, the victim 
usually goes in with his eyes wide open ; 
at the Poverty Party, provided he is a 
novice, he is taken unawares. The 
process is almost as startling as a high- 
way robbery, where a man is made to 
hold up his hands and deliver his 
money. At the door, a bevy of pretty 
and persuasive girls are stationed, who 
refuse to let any one pass without ex- 
acting tribute. A necktie, scarf-pin, 
hat-band, ete., istaxedso much. Wom- 
en are not exempt, and those wearing 
earrings, combs, belt-buckles, or any 
other accessory, are not permitted to 
pass without the payment of a certain 
sum, a few cents for each article. This 
has proved a successful mode of raising 
money. 


AN AURORA TEA 


As the name denotes, the decorations 
of the room, the table, and the dresses 
of the attendants, are in the changeable 
colors of sunrise clouds. The room 
may be hung with cheese-cloth of every 
color, so arranged that the tints will 
not clash; crimped tissue-paper may be 
substituted. The ladies who serve the 
tea are gowned in all of the hues which 
are seen in the clouds at early dawn. 
The cakes, ices, and bon-bons are of 
many colors, and the icing of the cakes 
in the same style. Thin slices of pink 
ham, lobster and chicken mayonnaise, 
and sandwiches tied with vari-colored 
ribbons, have a gay and festive look. 
Ribbons are profusely used, and the 
candle and lamp shades are of every hue 
in silk or tissue-paper. 


A BOOK PARTY 


‘Tuts is an interesting amusement for 
The lady who 
gives the entertainment should make a 
list of the latest sensations in the book 
world, and choose pretty girls to repre- 
sent the titles. These young ladies 


should be dressed in character. The 
‘Heavenly Twins” may be a precocious 
boy and girl of the hoydenish period. 
Mademoiselle Chiffon, in Gyp’s book of 
“ Chiffon’s Marriage,” is an exceedingly 
Jin-de-siécle young person gowned in the 
latest exaggeration of the Paris mode. 

In the “Green Carnation,” the heroine 
is dressed in quasi-zsthetic garments, 
and in the “ Yellow Aster,” the prominent 
character who dared, is gowned accord- 
ing to her rather erratic ideas. 

The Kate Greenaway pictures in chil- 
dren’s books make charming costumes, 
and little boys and girls may be gotten 
up to represent them at a small expense, 
using showy cottons and cheese-cloth 
for the purpose. 

Of course a certain sum is charged for 
admittance. 


A VERBARIUM EVENING 


A vERBARIUM match is not only amus- 
ing, but instructive. The participators 
should be provided with pads and pen- 
cils. The leader chooses a certain word, 
a rather long one containing more vow- 
els than consonants being desirable. 
For example, let us take the word “ pres- 
tidigitator,” and endeavor to make the 
greatest number of words with the iet- 
ters it contains ; thus we have: “treat, 
pig, pit, spite, pest, pat, god, great, get, 
goat, gate, tear, treat, page, pest,” and a 
number of others; the person forming 
the largest number of words, from the 
original one, becomes the leader; the 
three who make the poorest showing, 
must pay a fine, provided the entertain- 
ment is inaugurated for charity. 

No proper names are allowable, and 
no letters can be repeated. With a 
little ingenuity, these entertainments 
may be infinitely varied, and afford 
much amusement without a great deal 
of trouble or expense. 


American women, especially those who 
are widows or spinsters, owning prop- 
erty, or business women who support 
themselves, are fast learning how to take 
care of their money. The largest de- 
positors in saving-banks are women, 
mostly working women who save a few 
dollars at a time, and lay it up against 
a rainy day. 
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HINTS FOR WEDDINGS 


THE autumn and winter are prolific 
of wedding ceremonies, each of which 
is the prototype of the other.- There are 
a number of brides who would like to 
introduce pretty innovations, and a few 
suggestions are offered. 

The surpliced choir which meets the 
procession at the chancel rail, singing 
a wedding epithalamium, is extremely 
picturesque ; sometimes the choir pre- 
cedes the bridal party, dividing at the 
chancel, just before the ceremony. 

Rather prettier is the idea of having 
half a dozen young girls becomingly 
gowned, their heads wreathed with 
flowers, who precede the ushers, the 
girls singing the bridal chorus from 
“Lohengrin,” “The air that breathed 
o’er Eden,” or other appropriate music. 
These attendants part in front of the 
chancel, and stand behind the bridal 
party throughout the ceremony. 

The bridesmaids may carry long- 
stemmed bouquets tied with ribbon 
streamers, open fans, closed parasols 
covered with flowers, directoire canes 
topped with a bunch of flowers and 
ribbons, or they may each hold a sin- 
gle splendid blossom, such as an orchid, 
chrysanthemum, or rose, of some rare 
and beautiful species. Gilded baskets 
overflowing with flowers may be carried 
on the arm. 

Ropes of thickly intertwined blossoms, 
may be held high by the bridesmaids, 
under which the bridal pair pass up to the 
altar ; this is a pretty and picturesque 
fashion. Bunches of flowers, of the prev- 
alent color, are tied with knots of ribbon 
to the pews occupied by the families of 
the bride and groom. A poetic Greek 
idea is the strewing of flowers for the 
bride to walk on, little girls with bas- 
kets of rose-petals stripped from the 
stems, being a charming feature at wed- 
dings. The “Shower Bouquet,” which 
the bride carries, is composed of several 
smali bouquets, as many as there are 
bridesmaids, and so arranged as to seem- 
ingly form a single bouquet; as the 
bride drives away on her wedding tour, 
she loosens the confining ribbon, and 
throws the bouquet out of the carriage 


window, each bridesmaid retaining the 
flowers as a souvenir. Sometimes a 
small gift of a piece of jewelry is hid- 
den within the heart of a flower. 

Floral gates, or dividing bars of wide 
white satin sash ribbon, are placed as 
far down as the reserved seats, occupied 
by the family and intimate friends ; 
these may be opened by a couple of boys 
dressed in court costume, with white 
satin knee-breeches and velvet or bro- 
cade coats. 

The absurd practice of rice throwing 
should be abolished ; abroad, paper con- 


fetti have been introduced ; these are 


brightly colored circular pieces of paper, 
stamped with an emblematic design in 
gold or silver ; sometimes only one col- 
or is used, as in the case of a white, pink, 
yellow, or green wedding. The shower 
of colored confetti is much more effec- 
tive and agreeable than the rain of rice, 
with which it is deemed proper to salute 
the departing pair. 


A REVOLUTION IN WRITING 
No longer will the sprawling, spider- 
like characters, which mark a woman’s 
handwriting, be tolerated, and the angu- 
lar English hand, which is the correct 
thing nowadays, will be consigned to 
oblivion, as was the delicate and illegi- 
ble chirography of our grandmothers. 
The Boston pedagogues are advocat- 
ing the vertical style of handwriting, 
which is easily read. The vertical hand, 
is, it is urged, the natural one, and more 
readily acquired than the sloping Spen- 
cerian style so long taught in the schools. 


BONBONIERES 


Lovety bon-bon bags have been lately 


imported from Paris. When a gentle- 
man desires to offer some trifling atten- 
tion to a lady, he sends a pound or two 
of marrons glacés, enclosed in a box of 
heliotrope silk ; in turn, the box is hid- 
den by a chatelaine bag of rare old bro- 
cade, with silver clasps and chains ; this. 
dainty little bag may be utilized to hold 
the handkerchief, coin purse, and opera- 
glasses, after the sweets have been de- 
voured. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Women’s luncheons have never ob- 
tained abroad, the mid-day meal being 
generally partaken of en famille. Pure- 
ly feminine society has no delights to 
the Parisian, who, when she is bidden to! 
a ceremonious repast, expects to share 
it with masculine guests. 


The wearing of the hat at luncheon, 
strikes English and Continental women 
as absurd, which it is in reality. Fancy 
a number of men, even in the privacy 
of their club, sitting down to a meal 
with their hats on. 


It is said by statisticians, that an aver- 
age good salary for a woman, is only 
about $600 a year. Of course, many 
women, such as writers, heads of de- 
partments in shops, and those in govern- 
mental positions, frequently earn from 
$1,200 to $3,000 per annum ; this is, 
however, exceptional. 


It is a singular fact, that most of the 
men who play havoe with feminine 
hearts are positively ugly. The lady- 
killer of the novel is always tall and 
manly, with a soft brown mustache, etc. 
Observation shows us, that in real life 
the contrary is the rule, insignificant 
and homely men being often the most 
fascinating. Voltaire, Rousseau, the 
poet Scarron, and many others, were 
bereft of all physical charms, yet no men 
could boast of as many conquests. 


Whist has become such a fashionable 
amusement, that teachers of the gentle 
art make an excellent living. The good 
whist-player of either sex is always in re- 
quest, and has a certain footing in society. 


The Progressive Dinner is an innova- 
tion. The tables are small, containing 
only four persons; at the end of each 
course, the guests rise, and change 
places and companions. This fashion 
may have its advantages, for every one 
knows how dreadful it is to sit through 
a long dinner with a stupid neighbor ; 
on the other hand, if one is happily 
mated, the thread of an interesting con- 
versation may be rudely clipped. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


The Gould-Castellane wedding pales 
into insigniucance before the prospect- 
ive splendors of the Vanderbilt-Marl- 
borough nuptials. The size of the 
bride’s shoe, the number of her glove, 
the girth of her waist, and the length of 
her skirt, would seem matters of little 
interest to all save Miss Vanderbilt and 
her family, yet they have been duly 
chronicled. The trousseau will, need- 
less to say, be of the most magnificent 
description, the first-class modistes of 
two continents lending their talent for 
the production of unique effects in style 
and manufacture. 


Several society women will preside at 
the teas to be given at the Loan Exhibi- 
tion of Portraits, soon to be opened. A 
cup of tea, however, costs $3, and will 
only be within the reach of the wealthy 
and fashionable. Mrs. Adolph Laden- 
burg, the great beauty, Mrs. Hobart 
Warren, Mrs. Robert Potter, Mrs. H. 
Winthrop Gray, and Mrs. Charles de 
Rham, are on the Woman’s Committee. 


The High Teas given at the Food 
Show were eminently successful. The 
inaugural tea, presided over by Mrs. 
Benton Barnes, where Delmonico pro- 
vided the menu and Vantine the decora- 
tions, was an elaborate and elegant af- 
fair. 


Madam Hannah Korani has returned 
to her native land. She is under the 
ban of the Sultan’s displeasure, having 
expressed herself rather too freely in re- 
gard to the despotism of Turkish rule. 
Madam Korani, on the advice of friends, 
has taken the precaution to take out nat- 
uralization papers, in order to secure 
the protection of the American flag. 


The Empress of Germany is not a 
* woman’s rights woman,” but like most 
of her countrywomen, believes that a 
woman’s sphere is a purely domestic one. 
The empress carries out her principles, 
and watches over the affairs of her house- 
hold with as much vigilance as the modest 
haus-frau of a burgher, and cannot be 
deceived as to the price of marketable 
articles. 
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THE DRESSING TABLE 


Borax should be on every woman’s 
toilette table; it is better to soften 
water than ammonia, and makes the 
skin smooth and white. Glycerine or 
cocoa-oil may be mixed with warm water 
to soften the skin ; a wine-glassful of al- 
cohol must be dropped in the rinsing 
water ; vinegar answers the same pur- 
pose. 


Equal parts of white vinegar and be 
zoin steeped for eight days, makes a gooqh 
toilette wash ; a few drops should b 
put in the water. 


Face steaming removes impurities and 
renders the skin soft and fair. This may 
be done by holding the face for fifteen 
minutes over a basin of boiling water, 
throwing over the head and shoulders a 
large towel to keep in the steam. Anoint 
the face and neck plentifully with Créme 
Beatrice, which opens the pores ; rub in 
well and allow the face to steam for ten 
or fifteen minutes; with a soft cloth, 
remove the superfluous créme. When 
dry, Court-Balm should be well rubbed 
in, any superfluity being wiped off. Dust 
with fine toilette powder if going out; 
if at night, allow the balm to remain, 
washing off with warm water in the 
morning. 


For instantaneously whitening 
skin : 


Oxide of zinc........ 4 drachr 
Giyeerme.. ........ 2 ounces 
Chalk water......... 2 ounce 
FOGG WALEF. ... oc cccee 6 ounces¥ 


GERMAN CURE FOR OBESITY 


Drrnx a pint of hot water on rising ; 
half an hour later eat half a pound of 
beefsteak warmed over the fire so that 
the inside is quite raw, and with it alittle 
stale bread. At 2.30 p.m., another pint 
of hot water is taken, and one hour later 
a pound of beefsteak. At 6.30, a pint of 
water, and no food until the next morn- 
ing. 













DAINTY DISHES 
CREAMED OYSTERS. 


For one quart of oysters use one pint 
of cream. Put the cream over the fire 
in a double boiler, stirring in a table- 
spoonful of flour while boiling ; season 
wi ayenne and black pepper, 
ful of onion or celery 
yp of butter. Let the 
a boil in their own 
turn into the cream. 
puttered toast ready, 










Chop twenty-five oysters fine; add 
half a cup of cracker crumbs, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, one cup of 
cream, and salt and pepper. Butter 
oyster-shells, or fancy baking dishes, and 
fill with the mixture ; bake twenty min- 
utes. 
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vailing Christmas gift all over the 
jll be the Autoharp, and good 
why. The 500,000 Autoharps 
l over the country are proving 
people who hear them that 
leasing music can be readily 
them. Every possessor of an 
our best salesman. This should 
enough for you to purchase, and 
wywSend you any Autoharp which we 
Fon receipt of price, and agree to re- 
urn the money when you return it (if done 
within a reasonable time) providing you 
are not satisfied with it. 

In the following advertising pages you 
will find our two styles, 23¢ and 2%, well 
illustrated and described. We have many 
others, and would be glad to give you in- 
formation concerning them, and a catalogue. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
PISRPHOSHSBDESS PHOS FIVSPO OVE 
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“Ball-Bearing” | 
BICYCLE SHOE 


“Fits and Feels like a Glove’’ 


Made of “Prince of India” leather, cele- 
brated for softness and wearing qualities. 
Pratt Lace Fastener secures shoe without 
tying. Flexible corrugated soles. Combines 


RITERION 


STEREOPTICONS. 


MAGIC LANTERNS & 
ACCESSORIES. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROJECTIONS 
& PRIVATE USE 


ELECTRIC TOcUSING LAMPS 
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style with perfect comfort. All sizes, 
widths. For men and ladies. Sold by 
and sporting goods dealers eve ¢ 










NEW YORK. 





Trade Mark stamped on heel, Loo 
It is a guarantee of merit. 
Black, $3.00 ... Tan, $3.5; 


C. H. FARGO & CO. : 
CHICAGO 
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DF A THE KENWOOD RUG 
» A A graceful Bag Shaped 
, Wrap. 


UT well down the front, it 

~ slips on and off more easily 

O/); < than a coat. Equipped with 

. G special fasteners. No buttons. 

¢ No strings. Woven of soft 
fleecy wool,extra thick—but re- 

markably light weight. A delightfully com- 

fortable garment and a thorough protec- 

tion against cold and drafts. Requires 

no “tucking-in ” and the wind cannot dis- 


( arrange it. Makes traveling aluxury in 


the coldest weather. It is just the thing for 
driving, and is the handiest and warmest 
wrap imaginable for all out-door use. In- 
valids use it in the house, on the piazza, &c. 
’ Illustrated Circular, prices and 
samples of goods sent free. 
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SEND FOR IT — You will then- know what 

t 
to reject and what to accept, and the reason 
why, when purchasing Lamps. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 


BRIDGEPORT,CONN., 
or 19 Murray St., N. Y. City. 
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A TOUCH OF VANITY. 














‘Say, Orang!” 
‘What is it, Chimmy ?” ; : - 
‘‘ There has been a good deal of a descent in Man, hasn’t there? 





» USE NO SOAP 


y); with Pearline. *Twould be absurd. It 
isn’t necessary. Pearline contains every- 
Pps ofa soapy nature that’s needed or that’s 
good to go with it. And Pearline is so much 
better than soap that it has the work all done 
before the soap begins to take any part. 
You're simply throwing away money. It’s a 
clear waste of soap—and soap may be good for 
something, though it isn’t much use in wash- 
ing and cleaning, when SL In S around, 491 
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Pocket. 


Kodaks ‘oo 
» = = For Christmas 


HE POCKET KODAK does all that a larger camera 

will do and does it as well—but on a smaller scale. It 
is perfectly adapted to out-door views, interiors or 
ortraits. Uses either roll film or glass plates and can be 
oaded in daylight. Takes a roll of film for 12 pictures 
1% x2 inches and makes such perfect sages that 
enlargements can be made to any size. Is about as big 
as a well filled purse and weighs only 5 ounces. Covered 
with fine leather. Perfect in 
workmanship. Richand dainty 
in finish. A complete manual 
explains each step clearly. 


Pocket Kodak, loaded for 12 pictures, 14x2in., $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, ° 2 5.50 


FOR SALE BY ALL PHOTO 8TOCK DEALERS, 





EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Jor two a-cent stamps. 


MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 
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S300 


Saewe Christmas 
The Only Pocket Camera That Will 











Go in the Pocket Conveniently ....... 








50,000 Sold in One Year 








Size, 15% x 2inches 


Boy or girl can use it 


and book, ‘‘All About the Kombi.’’ 
ing and printing of all kinds, 
THE KOMBI CAMERA CO. 


MERSON PIANOS" 
0.000 SOLD = 





43 YEARS 











Moderate peed 

BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC. EEASONABLE. 
Every Instru- 

SWEET | TONED. a ont Full 

SOLD ON Warranted. 


EMERSON PUNO-E0., 92 Firra Ave. New Yor 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
18 WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Five times smaller than any other Camera made. 
Pictures three times larger in proportion to size. 












Twenty-five pictures—one loading 


Send For Free Sample Photographs 


The Kombi is for sale by dealers everywhere, 
or sent postpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on receipt of price, $3.00. We do develop- 





LIGHT THAN THE USUAL 


0 GAS BURNER, f ral 
The Same AMOUNT 70 
ILLUMINATION AS THE lf 


| | cia SENT Seiiis 
| FOR 2st, 6 FoR $1,090 
{ 


— | BY StamasoporHERt 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
ry 433 WALNUT 5 
PHILA.PA. — 


oan BURNER | 
T yuk USUAL ~ 
T GAS BILL. 

mace NOVELTY’C 


DESCRIPTIVE GIRCULARS FREE 
















Carried as easily as a pack of cards 
Strong metal case—weight, 4 ounces 
Work, faultless 







EMBROIDERY SILK 
HALF PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroidery silk at 
half price. Ounce package (assortedcolors 
sent post-paid for 40cts. (One-half o 

poshem, 3 25 cts.) All good silk and good 
colors, 100 crazy stitches in each pack. 
age. With an order for E oz. we give one 
extra ounce FREE, 

































485,629 PAIRS SOLD THROUGHOUT THE U. 8. 

PARKER PAYS THE POSTAGE on his a Sock for men, 
women, and children. “3a by — 
physicians and purses tor house, a 
chamber and sick-room. On 
sock for rubber boots, it ab- 
sorbs perspiration. a’ APIRBRS Ss 
Ask shoe — or . = ane. av 
send 25c. with size. 2 

3. H. PARKER, BLK 
103 Bedford Street, 
Boston. 54 


is the foundation of happiness. Be- 

Al I a cause of our faith in Dr. Janeway’s 
Anti-Bacilli Medicated Toilet Soap, 

we will mail one 4-ounce cake to any one afflicted with skin blem- 
ishes or sores, FREE, and only ask that you send 25 cents if 
found satisfactory. Superior for the toilet and shaving. By 
killing bacteria prevents loss of hair and eradicates dandruff, 
Absolutely non-poisonous. Will you test our faith? Address 
F. EUGENE AMES CO., 657 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


WY } No Question About What They Do. 
S ee Hard Hearing Made Easy 
by simple, soft rubber devices. Safe 

CS er Ne : — re am —— 

ay be returned if hearing is not im- 

ps * WHAT THEY: — sativa. ic E i i lig 
Y re , 00~.. ° ey Write for booklet, 


Gji°* and What They Do.” 
Mii 







Tape sat Recistenen 








“Sound Discs, 


H. A. WALES CO., 
655 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO. 
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SoLip SILVER Toys. 


In Holland every family of importafice has a colléction of Silver Toys, 
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HOWARD & Co, 264 FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Above are just half size. 


Many other patterns, and all finished as well as the best Silverware. 







Prices from two to six dollars each—a few higher. 
To obtain illustrated Price List showing exact sizes, simply mail us 
your visiting card with address and marked “ Gopey’s.” 


The finest Pearls, Rubies, Emeralds, Diamonds, and Sapphires. 
Silverware of excellent style and quality. 
Genuine old English Silver— Novelties in fine Jewelry. 


INSPECTION AND COMPARISON INVITED. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 





The 
United States 
Wheel 


Looks like a Wheel, 
Runs like aW heel, 
Acts like a Wheel, 
Built like a Wheel, 
And ts the Wheel 
to buy 


The Chicago Stamping Co. 
Chicago. 


Write for catalogue. 
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PREPPPP POPE SSY 


“An honest tale 
speeds best — 


being plainly told,” 


and honest goods find readiest 
favor. The WASHBURN is honest 
throughout and if you think of 
buying a Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo 
or Zither, insist upon a WASH- 
BURN. Others may be good — 
the WASHBURN is the best in the 
world, 


If your local music dealer does not 
the WASHBURN we will send to reliab 
people in any part of the country, an instru- 
ment on a val. Particulars will be found 
in our “WASHBURN CATALOGUE,” 
mailed free. 


LYON & HEALY, 


S. W. Cor. Wabash & Adams St. 
CHICAGO. 


Seba dad hsadaae 
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; NEW YORE. 
~ 





Order NOW for Spring Delivery, while 


VAPOR & NAPHTHA i 
High grade pleasure Prices 
craft of every style 4re Low 


and class. Enclose 
stamps for Catalogue 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Drawer O., St. Joseph, Mich. 








trial will make you its lastin 
good.” All druggists or by nal 





TOOTH 


we . i BY FAR THE B 

dentifrice; antiseptic—harmless—effective. No soapy dma 3 
friend. Substitutes are not “as 
2c. O. H. Strong & Co., Chicago, 














100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only 
15c.; 200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 0c. 
§ S Ag’ts wanted at50perct.com, List FREE! 
C.A.Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av.,St.Louis,Mo. 











rider. 











Maximum Strength. Minimum Weight. 


Tt requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the modern 
e have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical experts, super- 


intendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle plant in the world— 
buy the best high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part under our own roof—hence we 


know we are right in warranting the Waverle 
Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free 


tobe the best bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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‘“ Bicycle Advice” 


.is the title of an artistic old English black letter 
booklet which tells all about 


VIM TIRES 


Incidentally, if you want it to add to your type work collection, 
send ten cents in stamps for ‘*How to Select a Wheel’”’ to 
275 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, San Francisco. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Erie oa 


Perfect Construction. 


Erie Bicycles 


Best Material. 


Erie Bicycles 


Finest Finish. 


& a 
Erie Bicycles s7:, 


$75. 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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necessity of repair has been re- 
duced toa minimum. Its strength, 
ightness and beauty make it a marvel 


of modern mechanical skill. The 


AONARUHI 


Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

Branches—New York, 
San Francisco, Port- 
land, Salt Lak 
City, Denver, 
Memphis, 
Detroit 
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GODEYS 
MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


75 cents per Nonpareil line 


SPACE RATES 
Full page, $100.00 One-half page, $60.00 








One-quarter page, $35.00 


SPECIAL RATES FOR COVERS AND 
POSITION PAGES 





Check Prebector 


Perforate your checks with this Protector—they cannot be raised. 


GEO. A. POWERS, 729 E. 130th Street, N. Y. 
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DISCOUNTS = 

Ys 

On Contracts for 3 insertions, - 5 per cent. > yo 
' ” es “ - io Se} Fi 
“ ~~ ? a) eS 
Size of page, 5 1-2 x 8 inches N © | 
Copy must be in hand on or before 5th of month , 4 
preceding. 3° *.° .% — Z ae A ic £3 *~ 2% 4 

e 'e ee = s a 

THE GopEY CorpANy ee Ae, eee tied aketens bee 5 Poet eam Poe 


(SAMPLE OF PERFORATIONS.) 


52 Lafayette Place, New York AGENTS WANTED—Liberal Discounts. sey 














Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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OUT YOUR LAMP 











oe , . Everybody 


has theirown method 






of extinguishing a 
lamp ; this woman has hers; 
but how much easier it 
would be if she used the 





Eagle Burner 








with Boland Automatic Extinguisher. She could turn out 
the light as easily as gas, without smoke, odor, or danger. 


For sale by all grocers and dealers, or we will mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. A, or No. 1, 15 cents; B, or No. 2, 
20 cents; D, or No. 3, 25 cents. Size A requires 5% inch wick; 
B requires 1 inch wick; D requires 1% inch wick. 


ADDRESS ROOM 411 (Mailing Department), 


THE AMERICAN BURNER COMPANY, 
Industrial Trust Co. Building, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Women are Naturally ( 


Interested in Dress Linings that are 
warranted not to crock and to with- 
stand washing and perspiration, 
without having a deleterious effect 
on the color or brilliancy of finish. 


“MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK ” 


will retain its pristine freshness to 
the end, and last longer than the 
garment itself. See that you get it. 


is Goff’s Braid preferable to any- 
y aise yy for binding skirts and 


dresses ? 
1.—Does not hold the dirt like Velveteen. 
II.—Will not chafe the shoes like Mohair. 
III.—Easily and quickly replaced when soiled. 


A pure Worsted Braid (like Goff’s) is 
superior to anything else. 


; yds, any color matched for 8c 2 If you cannot obtain 
* 6c§ it of your dealer. 


D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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WE SHALL 


receive at frequent intervals during the 
season new invoices of French [lodels, 
showing the latest Paris designs for Cos- 
tumes of all descriptions, direct from our 
leading Designers of Paris. Patterns of 
these designs may be obtained from us. 

Ladies unable to visit our exhibition of 
models may be assured of prompt attention 
to their inquiries by mail. 





THE 


MorsE-BROUGHTON 


COMPANY, 


3 EAST 19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


Send for free sample copy of the improved 768 
“TL’ART DE LA MODE.” Price of Flat Pattern, 25 cents. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by meutioning GODEY’S. 
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CATARRH, $ 
Wh BRONCHITIS, 
Yn tn 
or 
Suffer 
TROUBLES? 
They are cured while 

_you sleep by the 








It makes a new har dinate in the bedroom, 
for 6 to 8 hours every night, while 
sleeping as usual. 

It is a natural and easy process of all- 
night inhalation. 

/t cures without stomach-dosing, douch- 
ing, or snuffing. 

It is comfortable. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet and testimonials, or 
call and see it. Please mention GopEY’s MAGAZINE. 
PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
One-third of our sales comes from advertising; two- 
thirds from personal recommendation of persons who 


° have used the Pillow-Inhaler. This speaks volumes 3 
for its merit. 
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POPPPEPEREDDDEDEDDEDD 


Once in awhile there is 
“Something New Under the Sun” 
and WE HAVE IT!! 





RUBBA BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 
create A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
WILL NEITHER CUT NOR SLIP. 


Guaranteed Durable! 
Will Hold all Kinds of Hosiery! 
Will Not Wear, Tear, or become 

Unfastened ! 


Ask for Them at the Stores. 


If not found, a sample pair of 
Lapies’ Sarety Pin-Top Hose 
Supporters, made from LisLEWEB 
(white or black), will be mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps 
or silver 











Descriptive Circular free on 
application. 





Address the Manufacturers 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 
551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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The very best way to know whether 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap is as good as 
it is said to be is to ¢ry zt yourself. 
It can’t deceive you. Only be careful 
not to get an imitation. There area 
great many Electrics and Magnetics, 
all intended to deceive the public into 
supposing that they are Dobbins’ 
Electric, or just as good. We have 
made this since 1869. It is the orig- 
inal Electric, and is guaranteed to be 
worth four times as much as any other 
soap ever made. For washing any- 
thing, from the finest. lace to the 
heaviest blanket, it is without a peer. 
Only follow directions. 


READ Sion sume Wig Gitta 20k teen 
CA oe Eo U Zs LY see for yourself, whether or not 


you can afford to ever use any 
ther soap than this, after having heard its own story, told 
you by your own test of it. 


DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G CO., 


Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“DIRIGO” 
BLEND 


A blend of very finest pe af 
Ceylon Teas, which we sell at $5 
we und. It is used largely for 
ive O’Clock” Teas. We are anx- 
ious to introduce it throughout the 
United States and we make this 
SPECIAL OFFER to “Godey” 
Readers to send one pound to any 
address in any State for $3.90, or 
5 lbs. $17.50, packed in silver foil 
sacks, If you want something that 
will make your guests exclaim, 
‘ Se 305; how delicious!” try this 
en 


THOS. MARTINDALE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
SLVTeeVeeweeweeeqeqee 
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“SWEET Hone” | 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


6 UA” , afeLININ 
a Cuavt TAGS KER” Ween 


Pe A “Chautaug™pesk - ca 
on a Cy AUTAUCIBS i FURTER FRE, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, $10.00 YOU GET BOTH 
Either Premium, Ditto, é $10.00 of $10 00 
Total, P $20.00 f — 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF : c 
SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 


ee THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BUFFALO,N-Y: 


Our offer fully explained in Gopry’s MAGAZINE, Sept., Oct., Nov. Py 


NOTE.—We are glad to endorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their goods has been made by members 
Of the Observer staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without hesitation. New York Observer. 


ELEGANT XMAS Bin +4 


cx | DIXON'S Z@° PENCILS | © 


Are unequaled for vonahi tough pointe. 
Samples worth double the money for 16c. Ne 
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FOR 
Jos. Di Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. ? 
THREE oe Mention GODEY'S.” — 
ON bey aman ADL DADD =D I-9 








= : mami" —“J of Flowers 
aad Fruits “4 ontueal colors, al] different, size 17x 
24ins., retail price $125. Ifyou will mention this 
paper and enclose 35 cents, will send post-paid free. 

Address—K. M. WALL, Lithographer, 
387 Leonard St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


WHIST LAWS 42. rcciay aces 


‘*] Write Advertising.’’ 


HOW TO 
SAY IT 


—in these days of artful adver- 

















Any one can draw all 





the American Whist Congress, 

with rules for KALAMAZOO 

DUPLICATE ge fl sent to any address. 

IHLING BROS. EVERARD. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pictures, Portraits. Sketches from 
morare, etc., mechanically (patented). 

igents a everywhere. 

PEARL, Artist, 23 Unton SquaRE. . New ¥ York. 


Send 2c. stamp. 
A NEW AR Pictures, Bor 
ld can learn. Taught by mail; ee 
READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
CATALOGUES FREE!!! 
DE WITT, ROSE 8T., N. ¥. 


for Gatalogae. _f 








When You Get Married 


; 
You want your wedding invitations 
correct in style and finish. Our long 
experience insures absolute satisfac- 
tion, and enables us to guarantee low- 
est rates. Send for samples, free to 

any address, and prices. 

* 


The Franklin Printing Co., 


512 W. Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


=e eee 28008008 280 
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tising—-is fully as important as 
That little “ nack” 


in making advertising has been 


what to say. 


the master-builder in many a busi- 


ness. That’s my business. Been 


writing for eight years. Success- 


ful. Want to write for you. 


If you will write me your business, special line you 
wish to push, and a few details, I will send you a series 
of six advertisements that will — buyers. If they 
meet your expectations you can send me $5.00. Isn’t 
that fair? 


ALFRED T. MARKS, 
Worker in Words, 
915 N Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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COPYRIGHTED, 
1895, 


BY THE 
BARBOUR BROS. CO. 


BARBOUR’S 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 


Just Issued—1s50 Pages—Profusely ‘lustrated. 


N EW and Practical information about the Latest Designs in 
Lace Making, Embroidery and Needlework in Barbour’s 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 
150 pages—with illustrations, all of actual working designs— 
the personal contributions of the brightest needleworkers from 
ill parts of the country—several Color Plates—Lace Curtains 
illustrated--and all made with Barbour’s Threads. 


Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago. Cincinnati. 
8t. Louis. San Francisco. 
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THE ONLY 


always ready-to-use Stove Paste: - 
Ena meline 


The only paste 


at never dries 
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Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 





‘Shoppers: 
_Pleased 


t Bought Nubian § 
Fast Black 
Dress Lining. 


Was as repre- 
sented--that’s all 


AT ALL DRY GOODS STORES. 


ff \ 7 
an Sac. (il Ack 
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ABSOLUTELY 
No Artificial Coloring 


..in the Fragrant... 


MACHINE MADE 





“TWO CUPS IN ONE” 


| 
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Hi 


Price Cat, 


that slice and snip the toughest fabric 
and are slow to get dull— 


Clauss Shears 
and Scissors. 


Imported English Steel with a razor-- 





edge that extends all along the blade. . 
They fit the hand.” Sold with a warrant - 


_ TH 


“of excellence by over 20,000 hardware 
_dealers. One Sample pair, 50c. 


Send for booklet—‘‘How To Take 
Care Of Scissors’ and other good 
advicé for men as well as women, =~ 


E CLAUSS SHEAR C ae Fremont, 0. 
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TRADE-MARK 


C.C.C. 


REGISTERED. 


ECZEMA 
CURE 


Is the only remedy before the world to-day which 
will never fail to cure Eczema. 











“‘ Coe’s Eczema Cure will cure 99 out of every 100 cases of 
Eczema or other eruptive skin diseases, however bad they 
may be.” Dr. W. S. SPRINGSTEEN, Cleveland, O. 


“Tuse Coe’s Eczema Cure in my practice. It is a specific 
for Eczema and all eruptive skin diseases. Cannot harm the 
most delicate skin.” C. A. ARCHER, M.D., Cleveland, O. 


“T had Eczema ten years. Coe’s Eczema Cure cured me 


with two applications.’ 
Ww. Cleveland, O. 


T. GALBRAITH, M.D., 
If doubtful, write us all about your case. Hun- 
dreds have been cured after the most eminent skin 


specialists have failed. 





Price by mail, $1.00. Trial box, 10 cents. 
TESTIMONIALS FREE. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 


Room 704, 


176 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, O. 
CURE 


ASTH Vi FREE 


from the wonderful African Kola 

Plant, discovered on the Congo 
HIM Al LYA is Nature’s Sure Cure for 
Asthma. Endorsed by European Physicians and 
Hospitals as a positive Constitutional Cure for Asthma. 
7,000 recorded cures in 90 days. It never fails. 
Cures Guaranteed. No Pay until cured. Large 
Trial Case sent FREE by mail, aid, to any sufferer. 
Address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 163 Broadway, New York. 


TO BALD Ss 


We will mail on application, free information 
how to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp diseases. Address, 
ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 

127 East Third Sreet, Cincinnati, O. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 























ilicted with 


SORE EYES 


use 














“MIRACULOUS. 
«_YET TRUE! 





ist THE PALSIED are restored 
and made to walk free. 

2d THE IMPOTENT are restored 
to power vigor. 

3d THE DEAF are made to hear 


without an instrument. 


THE RHEUMATIC are cured and muscles 
restored. 


THE WEAK are made strong in every member. 
6th THE DYSPEPTIC are entirely cured and 
weight restored. 
7th FACE ERUPTIONS are erased and black 


heads eradicated. 


ALL THIS and more can be proved by living witnesses and 
is constantly being accomplished by Cleveland’s success . 
Electro-Medical Physician, Dr. G. F. Webb, who for 5 vE 
past has successfully treated all diseases of a chronic or 1 ms 
vous character, both at his office and in the homes of his 
patients in Cleveland and elsewhere, with his valuable Galvanic 
Body Battery Appliances, which were invented by him, to apply 
constant Electrical currents to every member of the human 
body. Dr. Webb has been permanently located in Cleveland 
for years and has treated thousands of cases at his offices, 347 
and 349 Arcade, on Euclid Avenue, where patients may consult 
him on every day, except Sunday, free of charge. Patients out 
of the city or in far distant states may consult ‘him by letter 
with perfect confidence. Indiscretions of youth or failing po we 
ers successfully treated at the home of patients, and no one need 
despair who can secure Dr. Webb’s Electric Body Battery. A 
i00-page illustrated catalogue with testimonials sent on receipt 
of ioc. Office hours gto 12a.m. and 2 to 7 p.m. Address all 
correspondence. Dr. CG. F. WEBB, 


501 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The ‘only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum in the world, * Helps — 
medical skill fails. No wire or st: 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
lr rarcey Seka 
rust 


THIS | ISTHE LADY 


who sends free to all afflicted 
women asafe,simple,home treat- 
ment for female diseases, A very 
desirable remedy. that seldom 
fails to cure even the most se- 
rious cases. Also full instruc- 

s tions for self-treatment and how 
™ to regain health without the 
aid of physicians. Address: 
Mrs.L. HUDNOUT, South Bend.Ind 
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DISEASES CURED 


BY THE wa 7 ecg ELECTRIC APPLIANCES. 


Don’t iy 8 stomach with nauseati 
dru: when Electricity as generated an 
app. ied with our appliances will cure you. 
peneertesty is fast taking the place of drugs. 
Many diseases readily yield to the mi 
smooth, galvanic current of electricity. Our 
appliances have been tested for many years, 
curing hundreds of cases where medicine 
failed. Especially reconsmended for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Ne a, Nervous 
Diseases, Kidney, Liver and Stomach 
diseases, and Weakness in either sex. Send 
for our large Illustrated Catalogue containing 
prices, and sworn statements of people who 


have tried them. Latest improved, and guaranteed the best. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO.,?°'tucseos tis” 
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Stop Naturally ! 


Tobacco users, think a moment of the state 
of your body; run a few steps and you are 
exhausted. 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Heart. 


g. Hold out your hand and watch it tremble- 
Think how trifles irritate you. 


That’s Tobacco at Work 
On Your Nerves. 


Your vigor, the power to do the right thin 
at the right time, is slipping away. . 


That’s Tobacco at Work qj 
On Your Manhood. 


DON'T TOBACCO =a 
SPIT AND SMOKE beget 
YOUR LIFE AWAY, ¢@r 


when you can easily and forever destroy 
that nerve-craving and eliminate nicotine 
from your system with NO-TO-BAC. Are f 
ou one oft he tens of thousands of to- 
tea users who want to stop and 
can’t for a day without actual suffer- 
ing? To you we say, truthfully, you }-& 
will find quick and permanent relief in 


<—s 


4 
— 
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|@ 7 GUARANTEED 
| NO -10 - BAC TOBACCO HABIT CURE. 


What better proof than the sale of over a million boxes in three years. Start today 
and see how quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, steadies the nerves, increases 
weight, makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new life and energy. The old man 
n feeling is made young again and—happy. 


POOR MAN STOP 


wasting your money on the tobacco habit. You can't afford it. 
It wil 0 you : r—poor in purse and poor in health—stop it 


p BLISHER’S with the aid of No-To-Bac and quit 

. BURNING YOUR MONEY! 
We, the publishers The poor men of America burned_and chewed up $600,000,000 
of this paper, know be o ne ag ae — year. LH ae See Hep 
the S. R. Co. to be | sunbeds Desote pay? det wh my No-To-Bac under your own 


@ reliable and do as} DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. ji oithoreed 




















they agree. This we to sel! No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee to cure. Written guar- 
tee, free sample of No-To-Bac, Booklet called_‘‘Don’t Tobacco Spit 

GUARANTEE. and Smoke Your Life Away” mailed free. Address 88 

+t THESTERLING REMEDY OO., Chicago, Montreal Can.,NewYork. 
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Za Se 
HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW 6BOLUTION 
= = 
—e — 
* s 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


Ee A 

In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and 80 simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair gy as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to ong ethes preparation ever used for al Py se, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT fr. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as ‘the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and withest the slightest in me eo or = a 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. — ODENE SUPERCEDES ELEC 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT.- 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life ae yy oy of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to theskin. Young pmene who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
© to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safet ailing cases, postage pee (securely sealed 

from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 r bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence fom. ~d private. Postage stamps received the same as 
y cash. ALWAYS em < aon COUNTY re ee aor uk _ out as it may not appear again.) 










































LOCAL AND DENE MAN CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A. 
ae ee MANUFACTURERS OF THE wianesi anant Bale PREPARATIONS. ~~ 
You can register your ietter at any Fost-ojice an nsure its safe delivery. 

WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 

OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER.  eeanetqetrtier yintind o deeadee yale Ps... 4 
; ? 
= 2 ete Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 3 THERE bo NO EXCUSE 3 
w _ > ‘atches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every > 4 a o 
2 So; blemish on beauty, and defies For having freckles, 
so . 7 blackheads, tanned, & 
er | o detection. It has stood the test @ red tted th >4 
He Le of 43 years, and is so harmless | & cain os malig ieee 3 
Sreq $5 we taste it to be sure itis prop» | & pimples, tetter, ec- > ¢ 
oe | SF erly made. Accept no counter- ¢é€ zema, rashes, etc., @ 
he 3 ° feit of similar name. Dr. L, A. & when ry 
A Sayre said to a lady of the 4 rs 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘ As you 3 Derma-Royale * 
ladies will use them, I recom- ee q —harmless as dew— +e 
mend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as | @ easily, nickly and forever removes and cures every blemish 
the least harmful of all the | © and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. There is noth- 
Skin preparations.” For sale | @ og Soe, Leading actresses, professional beauties, society 
by all Druggists and Fancy | @ ies and people o refinement everywhere eagerly unite in @ 
Goods Dealers in the U. 8., @ its praise. Hundreds of testimonials with portraits will be @ 
Canadas, and Europe. * ap oey bd anyone = = for a Ww de pts is @ 
he skin preparation in the world. ve will give 500 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. | 4 eash for any case it fails to cure, Wherever it is once tried 
@ » everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce it ¢ 
4 » everywhere, and will send you a full-sized P< 
? & ¢ 
Marshai's]|? ${ BOTTLE FREE i 
+ & 
Ca rrh 3 if you will talk it up among your acquaintances. -Send us 3 
Snuff ~~ @ your full post-office address today. >4 
has never been es The DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. Ps 
equaled for the PREPRESS OOOS E> FHOSOSEDFESSEO 








instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. 
Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. All baa sell it. 25c. per bottle 

F. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, 0. 


sore E73 Dr ISAACIAOMPSONS EYE WATER 


DO YOU.WANT ONE FREE? 
ano veverexe COMPLEXION (277 


imparted by the Use of the Home Medicated Steam Vaporizer. CK 


The new and only rational way to treat the skin is by 
VAPORIZING AND MASSACE. 
Humanity for years has been trying to discover something which would renew 
Youth and restore Elasticity and beauty to the human face and form. 
THE HOME FACE VAPORIZER 
A . is a recently invented device by which a perfect complexion may be obtained,and 
SS S all blemishes removed and cured permanently. 
THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT! 
Vaporizing produces a healthy and vigorous circulation. The most beautiful 
complexions are those now produced by the VAPORIZING AND MASSAGE PROCESS. 
Relegated to the past must be the face powders and poisonous liquids which fill up the pores and destroy its healthfulzess rather 
than beautify the complexion. Pimples, blackheads, wrinkles, freckles, brown or liver spots, moths, ugly or muddy skin, sallowness, 
sun-tan, Sea-tan, tetter, eczema, etc., flee from it like mist before the rising sun. or We Forfeit $500. This simple yet marvel- 


ous invention, THE HOME FACE VAPORIZER, willbe SENT FREE to any lady who desires to test its merits. 
Address THE HOME FACE VAPORIZER CO., Box 275, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FREE, A Deaf Man's Slate 


25 years I was almost totally deaf ; 
could not understand a word; 
had to carry a slate so that peo- 
ple could “talk” to me. In one 
week after commencing Aerial 

SMe Medication I surprised my friends 
by discarding the slate, I steadily improved, 
and now can hear the slightest noise and can 
understand conversation perfectly. 


Edward E. Williams, Lead, 8S. Dak. 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce this method and prove beyond 
doubt that it will cure Deafness, I will, for a 
short time, send medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address 
J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 





“ CHARMANT” 
Turkish Wonder Balm 


f.. will positively cure all face blemishes, black- 
SS heads, pimples, or blotches of every char- 
% acter, rendering the skin soft and velvety. 
Unsurpassed for Eczema and kindred troub- 
9 les, checking irritation, without harmful 
results. 1§ COMPOSED OF BAL- 
SAM AND HERBS, AND WARRANTED 
HARMLESS. MONEY REFUNDED IF RE- 
SULTS ARE NOT AS CUARANTEED. This 
is no patent medicine, but comprises a salve and soap that 
have been used in Turkey for thousands of years and are now 
imported solely by us. Can furnish unquestionable testimo- 
nials from physicians of integrity of New York City, as to their 
healing and beautifying properties. Price, $1.00 each for Soap 
and Salve, or $2.00 for both. Sent by mail in plain wrappers 
on receipt of price. 


TURKISH BALM CO., 


Room A, 19 Union Square, New York. 
Ladies in Attendance. Hours from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 











Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING with 
CESS. It SOOTHES THE CHIL § 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


ADIES 


Stomach, Liver, Kidney, and other ailments. Best in the world. Ill. Book & 
Coupon 1 Box Free. BR. MURAT MED. CO., Office 6, Cincinnati, 0. 





DR. MURAT’S TONIC PILLS 


Cures Nervous H 




















bd 


OLD STORY 
About The Blood 


Told In A New Way. 


It’s an old story that impure 
blood makes disease. It’s a new story 
how it can be purified by the kidneys. 

It’s natural for the blood in your 
veins to be impure. 

By the time it has _ passed 
through your kidneys it ought to be 
pure. If it’s not, you'll be sick. 

Impurity in the vein blood is 
waste matter going to the dust heap. 
The kidneys are to filter it out. Then 
the pure blood goes its way to nourish 
your body through the arteries. 

When it’s impure now, it’s 
poisonous. 

The way to get well isto pur- 
ify impure blood—to see that your kid- 
neys filter it. That’s what they’re for. 

When they are too sick to do 
this, cure them with 


D’Hobb's 











Sick kidneys mean Bright’s Di Rheu- 
mati Anaemia, Backache, Tiredness, 
Lack of Ambition, Nervousness, Headache. 


The old way to purify the 
blood was to take a purgative. The 
right way is to take Br. obb’s Spara- 
gus Kidney Pills. 


For sale by all druggists or mailed pre- 
paid for 50 cents a box. A few doses will 
relieve. A few boxes will cure. 

Write for interesting pamphlet about 
the kidneys: “4 Filter for Your Blood,” 
mailed free on request. 

HOBB’S MEDICINE CO., Dep’t. C. 


Chicago. San Francisco. 
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FINANCIAL 
CONTRACT COMPANY 


Capital ‘Stock, $500,000. 
SPECULATION REDUCED TO A SCIENCE 


WHY 
is it that the majority of people 
who speculate lose money ? 
THE REASON. 

Lack of capital, lack of experi- 
ence, lack of ability, and lack of defi- 
nite aim or purpose in speculation. 

THE REMEDY. 

Join our Company. We have 
the capital. We have the experi- 
ence, and we have the ability,- 
which, combined with the greatest 
financial system of scientific specu- 
lation in existence, makes a com- 
bination capable of making 

ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

We are about to engage in a series 
of financial transactions having very 
large prospective profits, anywhere 
from $10 to $25 for every dollar in- 
vested. No knowledge of specula- 
tion required on your part. No lia- 
bility beyond the money you invest, 
Our profit sharing contracts will be 
issued for these financial transactions, 
in amounts to suit investors from 
the smallest to the largest. In these 
transactions we will use the system 
of the Financial Club, which assures 
a profit whether the market goes up 
or down, whether it goes in your 
favor or goes against you. $500 in- 
vested in wheat last spring by this 
system would have made over $40,000 
on the advance and as much more 
on the decline, which shows its pos- 
sibilities. While the possibilities are 
still greater, we are perfectly satisfied 
as to our ability to produce the above 
results. $10 at least for every dol- 
lar invested, by operating the system 
in the conservative manner that will 
characterize all our dealings. 

Transactions open to investigation 
of members at all times. 

Correspondence strictly confident- 
ial. Plain envelopes used. 

Full particulars free on applica- 
tion to 


FINANCIAL CONTRACT COMPANY, 
LaSalle Block, Chicago, Tl. 
Representatives wanted. 







































hand or machine use sent on receipt of 30 cents in stamps 
or postal note. This is equal to five 100-yard spools byt 
of a far superior quality being strictly PURE DYE. 


500 YARDS OF RED CROSS SPOOL SILK (etter 1) or 


Ten. to twenty dollars per week can be made by agents | 


selling this to their friends, neighbors, and dressma ers, 
Liberal discounts to agents. Particulars with each sjool 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

GUDEBROD BROS. CO., Manufacturers, 


@~DAB~D<Y Office, 644 Broadway, New York City, © 





KOLO DIAMONDS. 


The new gems. Puzzlers for ex 
stones, reflecting all the colors, fire and vim of first water <ia- 
monds. Not a chemical or paste, a —— Every woian 
and man can now — Seem. or scarf pins, $5.10; 
ladies’ or gents’ $10.00: ear-drops or ear-rin $10.00. 

KOLO DIAMOND CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Hair Cloth Crinoline 


has no substitute for interlining for skirts. 
Equally valuable for hot or cold weather, 
wet or dry. 














IMPLE to 12 Weeks. Exclusive WORLD’S FAIR 
Award. No shading, no position. For free 
WIFT lesson and circulars, write 


Ginre's by the PERNIN method guaranteed in 8 
PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
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ToHatch 80 per 2A pe * 
. Leader 


new id pags Poa sly Cle ant Cate * 
Poultry Guide and Cata- % 





Groaer be Quine S i. & 





‘aus POULTRY YARD 


108 pp. 5ist Ed. Written & sold 
by a farmer and Poultry- 
man of 50 years experience 
A plain, practical system, 


easily learn Describes 


their diseases, how to make 

hens lay. Cholera, Ga 

& Roup you need not have. 
TICULARB. 


Price, 25c. FREE PAR’ 








TOP SNAP, BUY-CYCLES 
Extension Bib iechte, chenpettnan oh cnerbere 







Breweh§-7 5 feed Se. tor" e0 for 60-page 











Or Room 5-6-907 Sreatoey, N. Y. City. 








rey WELL & ‘CLEMENT CO. £0. 
S: you have any rare American or for 


166 Main St,Cincinnati, 
eign coins or paper ney issued before 
t 


1878, keep them and send two stamps to 
Ss Bank, Boston, Mass., for 
reular | 20. Fortune for somebody. Ads, Coin Dept. 6. 





TES, If vou have superfluous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or ‘anisiomente. 
lags gg ug aS fidentialin plainsealed enve! 
Y, box 93, Oak Park, 
Say you saw this in Gopgy’s Macazive. 
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White as Snow. 


We watch with never-ending 
pleasure the fall of the feathery 
flakes, and marvel at their 
beauty. 

Mankind with equal delight 
gaze on pearly teeth, “far 
whiter than the driven snow,” 
made so by the perfect liquid 


























dentifrice 


RuBifoam 


Most deliciously flavored, 
adds fragrance to the breath, 
keeps mouth and gums in a 
healthy state, preserves and 
beautifies the teeth. 


25cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
¥ * E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
jar —— 


Sirs 


















BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TESTH: 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 











REE BEAUTY = 
For a Postal Card 


Your name and address on a postal, mailed to 
Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, Mich., will rite | 
ou a free sample of Wright's Antiseptic Myrr 
ooth Soap. It gives beautiful white teeth, heals 
sore gums, and imparts a delighttul and refresh- 
ing taste tothe mouth. No soapy taste. Take no 
substitute. Put up in elegant china boxes, and in 
decorated tin boxes for travelers. Large box sent for 
25c. in stamps, which includes a complete edition of 
Webster’s Pocket Dictionary and Guide to Spelling. 


Excessive Sweating Feet. 


Sample Size of Cure in Plain, Sealed Envelope, roc. 
LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO., Unadilla, N. Y. 
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$ MENN N’ " BORATED TALCUN 


a 


TOILET 
POWDER 


} Approved by Highest Med- 
4 ical Authorities as a Perfect 7 
Sanitary Toilet Preparation = 
< for infants and adults. Delightful ] 

; after shaving. Positively Relieves 
= Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
= Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes the skin smooth 


f and healthy. Take no substitutes. 

Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cents r R EE 
» Sample Mailed. (Name this paper). 
1 GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


£4. ans 44s. 
ad ver 
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THE AVERAGE MAN 


IT IS SAFE TO PRESUME, DESIRES TO HAVE HIS APPAREL NEAT. 


THE PRACTICAL TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS 


will aid him. It keeps Trousers 








Smooth as if Ironed. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


Thousands of the Hangers have been 
bought by leading men throughout the 
country, most of whom testify to their 
appreciation of the device by ordering 
again. Duplicate orders we esteem to be 
our greatest champions. Fac-simile 
letters of some of them and circular free 
on request. 


The device is not only thoroughly ef- 
fective—but is so easy to use as to be 
** QUICKER THAN CARELESSNESS ’’— 
a merit all men appreciate. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. SENT, POST-PAID, ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE IN STAMPS OR OTHER- 
Wise. WE SEND, EXPRESS PAID, SIX 
TROUSERS HANGERS anv TWO CLOS- 
ET RODS (pESscRIBED BELOW) FoR $4.50. 
we SELL HUNDREDS OF SUCH SETS. THEY MAKE A PERFECT 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 433 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Also the PRACTICAL CLOSET ROD, price, 25 cents, post- 
paid. It is made of wrought steel, nickel-plated, is 9 inches long, 
and constructed with a detachable socket, rendering it very easy to 
put in place—a truly good thiiig to increase the capacity of a closet. 

Did you ever goto your closet and find several coats, a pair or two 
of trousers, and perhaps some of your wife’s dresses, all hanging on 
the same hook and on top of just the garment you wanted ? ell, 
this never happens when you use our devices and arrangement. 

The picture shows why this is and indicates the capacity of a Rod. 


S moot h 
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as \it 


| roned” 












DO YOU LOSE 


HOW OFTEN voce knire> 


Once usually—then it’s gone for 
good. Not so with our 


Novelty Knife 


It tells the tinder 
who you are and 
where you can be 
found, also identi- 
fies you in case of 
accident. The handle is made of an indestructible, 
transparent composition, more beautiful than pear). 
Beneath the handles are placed your name and ad- 
dress, photo of mother or friend, society emblems, 
celebrities, etc. Blades are hand forged from the finest 
razor steel, workmanship perfect and a printed war- 
ranty is sent with each knife. 

Twopladed knife, men’s, $1 to $1.75, 3 blades $1.50 to 
$2.50, 2 bladed, boys’, 75 cents, ladies $1 to $1.75. For 
each photo 25 cents additional. Handsome Christmas 


resents. Catalogue free. Send cash with order. 
Agents Wanted. Address retail department. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., Box 197, Canton, O. 


DOYLEY & 
CENTERPIECE 
BooK 


“ up to date ” book on the subject. 
Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 
Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
Illustrations. Instructions for working 
each pattern are so plain that the beginner 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 10c. or 
the names of five ladies interested in 
embroidery and 4c. to cover postage. r 


Pay 
me Byraine tims rona, Or" 


51 Union St., New London, Conn. 


































































: FREE’ return mail,full descriptive circulars 

of ~ wee be New and Moody’s 
Improved Tailor System of Dress Cut- 
‘ting. Revised to date. ‘These, only, are the 
genuine Moody Tailor Systems, Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 
cut and make any garment, in any style, to 
any measure, for ladies, men and children. 
Garments guaranteed to fit —— without 
trying on. Thousands of Dressmakers use 
this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 


84 characters. 
Quality of work 
equal to the best. 
Rapid and easy 
to operate. Sent by 
mail or express, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 
$3.25. In hand- 
some hard-wood 


















case, 50 cts. extra. 
Simplex Typewriter Co., 2 & 2% E. 13th St., N.Y. 








MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI. 0. 
Post Office Box, 1540. 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS: ALL MAKES. Send Postai for Hand- 
some Colored ‘‘ FIN-DE-SICLE ” list of Greatest Bargains ever 
Offered. Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 245 B’way, New York. 





H PN TIS My original method, $2. 100-p2ge book, 
, 10 cents. One on Personal Magnetism, 
10 cents. Prof. ANDERSON, GZ12 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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This will be an ow oe Christmas 


The reason is threefold :—The Autoharp 
is a thoroughly musical instrument, “easy 
to play,” and “easy to buy.” A volume 
on this subject could not say more. 


You can have the volume, though, for the 
asking. A beautiful volume, too—“ How the 
Autoharp Captured the Family.” #4 344% 


Style 2%, two keys (F and C), allowing beautiful modu- 
lations. It has 23 strings and 5 bars, producing the 
following five chords: C, F and B-flat major ard C 
and G seventh. Its appearance is hand- 
some—imitation ebony bars and bar sup- 

ports, forming a contrast to the light red 

wood sounding board. It measures 18% 

inches long by 10 inches wide. Packed 

in a nice box, including instruction book 

containing 22 pieces of music; a music 

rack, imitation tortoise-shell pick, brass 

spiral pick, and a tuning key. Price, $5.00. 

This is the most popular style, unless it 

be style 2%, which costs $7.50, $2.50 

more than the one we show here. It’s 

worth the difference, however. 


Money must be sent withorder. Express 
prepaid to any Express Office in U.S. 


the 
& 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 22 ; ¢ 
Dept. N., 110 E. 13th St., New York. J & 
$5.00 : 
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New York Retail Store, 38 East roth St. 
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SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, 
Ey mas FAST TIME, and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES 


Candy 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
Two Pounds of Finest 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, 


Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains, 

Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 

Choice mixture—rich, pure, wholesome— 

nicely boxed and delivered free of charge 

anywhere in the United States for $1.00. 


and all points West, South-west, and North-west. 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
PETTIT MFG. COMPANY, 
Canajoharie, New York, U. S. A. 














With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, AnD 
BOSTON and ST. LOUJWIS, 


VIA NIAGARA FALLS, without change. 


THE POPULAR ROU TE ‘for all points in Northern New 
York, Vermont, and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, 
and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, 
St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


ELEGANT PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


to and from 


BOSTON and MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, 


Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, 
UNION PASSENGER “STATION, BOSTON. 
A Addnndaanndaaacaneene ad J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


ei In the 
——-_ SOUTH! 


Increased attractions for the 
ecoming Fall and Winter. 


Atlanta Exposition. 


Opening of the magnificent new hotels, 


JEFFERSON, AT RICHMOND, 
CHAMBERLAIN, AT OLD POINT, 


Supplementing the always delightful HYGEIA 
HOTEL, PRINCESS ANNE, HOT SPRINGS, etce., ete. 
All reached by the beautiful new steamers of the 


- OLD DOMINION LINE 


DIRECT, OR BY THEIR RAILROAD CONNECTIONS. Send for copy of ‘‘ Pilot.’’ 


OLD DOMINION S:.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York. 


Ww. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Manager. 
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(Cut this out and keep till needed.) 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 


or further information, apply fo any Agent of the Fitchburg 














“TI have always traveled over your road in preference to any other, because by care- 
ful comparison with others, I have found not only that the road itself is far superior to 
any other, but the table and the service are in every respect the best of any road I have 
ever traveled on. The conductors, stewards, waiters and porters I have found to be uni- 
formly courteous and attentive, adding greatly to the comfort of those who are obliged 
to travel as much as I am.”—gxtract from letter received from one of Uhicago’s leading business men. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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If your bab ob! is scrawny, SCOT T’S 
EMULSION is what he wants. 

Fat is of great account to a baby; 
that is why babies are fat. 

The healthy baby stores, as fat, 
what it does not need immediately 
for bone and muscle. 

Fat babies are happy; they do 
not cry. They are rich; their fat 
is laid up for time of need. 

They are happy because they are 
comfortable. he fat surrounds 
their little nerves and 
cushions them. 

When they are scrawny 
those nerves are hurt at 
every ungentle touch. 

They delight in Scott’s 
Emulsion. It is as 
sweet as wholesome 
tothem. Strange that 
babies know what is 

for them somuch 
er than grown-up 
people. 


has been indorsed by the medical profession for twenty years. 
Ask your doctor. Because it is always palatable 
—always uniform—always contains the purest Nor- 
wegian Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites. 

Insist on Scott’s Emulsion with trade-mark of man and 


fish, PUT UP IN 50c. AND $1.00 SIZES. The small 
size may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists, New York 
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Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 

drugs. <A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 

and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against a7, 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. EANFG 


5 f Fi 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 


ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
Srom objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians re- .& » 
commend it. Millions” (gilh 
have found itinvaluable. 





Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $r bottles. 














every day its 
dirt. Keep your 
house clean and 
your heart happy 
by USING pers 


ks 
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Trow Directory, Printina AND BooxsinoiIng ComPANy 





WoRLD’S 
FAIR 
JUDGES 
AWARDED 


VOSE PIANOS 


FOR TONE, SGA 
HIGHEST HONORS FOR TOME, SOALE, 


ACTION, MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION. 
Catalogue fr ee on ’ application to 
Vose & Sons’ Piano Co.,174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 











FIBRE 
CHAMOIS 


INTERLINING 


Redfern and other leading 
Ladies’ Tailors use it in fash- 
ionable gowns. 


billian Russell, 
Mrs. Frank keslie, 
Jenness Miller, 


and other prominent Leaders 
of Fashion insist upon it. 


For sale at Dry Goods and Lining stores. 
See that what you buy is stamped with 
letters like this— 


aa Sie oe 


ease fence ae 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


A luxury is “Anything which 
pleases the senses and is also costly 
or difficult to obtain.” 

Ivory Soap pleases the senses,. but 
it is neither costly nor difficult tc 
obtain. 

Your Grocer keeps it. 


THE PROCTOR & GAMBLE Co., CIN’TI. 











THEY ARE CALLED 
“GLOVE: FITTING © 


BECAUSE 
THEY 

FIT 

AS WELL 
AND 
FEEL AS 
COMF ORT- 
ABLE 
ASA 
FINE 

KID GLOVE 


NEW YURK 





“WHEN THE GREEN COMES BACK’ 
then cycling > a lure us on to thoughts 
of wheels, and ‘‘which shall it be?” 
People of good taste and judgment, 
knowing their ‘high standing, simply 
choose 


Namibler 


Pricycles 


You are bothered about Crristmas 
Girts. What better thana Rambler? 
Catalogue upon application. 
4 Branch Houses and Riding Academies: 
Chicago Boston. Washington. New Yor! 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry,' Eng. 





GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Standard and 





Atenry F. Miller. 


FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


Reliable PI A N OS 


88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





